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PREFACE 


The present work which has been prepared through a heap of 
material on uptodate lines is an attempt to provide in one volume all 
that is required for covering the complete course on “Labour Prob- 
lems and Social Welfare” prescribed for M. A. Economics ; M. Com-, 
and M. A. Sociology students preparing for the Examinations of the 
Universities in India as well as for those offering Labour Welfare 
courses at the Profesional Institutes It is true there exist a number 
of standard works on the topic such as the voluminous Reports of the 
Royal Commission of Labour ; Rege Commission Report ; Dr. Muker- 
jee’s Indian Working Class ; Dr. B. Rao’s Industrial Worker in India 
and Dr. Panandikar’s Industrial Labour in India and various others 
but none provided the entirety of course and our youngmen had, there- 
fore, to rummage for the material with great inconvenience to them- 
selves including large expenditure. Even then, much of the syllabus 
in certain cases remained uncovered. As some of the standard works 
have gone out of publication, the difficulties seemed to surmount all 
genuine attempts to preparation. It is, therefore, honestly expected 
that the present work will stand to serve the end for a fuller realisation 
of the object under view. 

In modern era the problems discussed in the body of the book 
have assumed frightening importance and a politician, a labour leader, 
a social reformer, an industrialist and a lay man as such needs an 
uptodate, comprehensive and reliable compendium for a serious study 
on problems connected with labour in his surroundings. We feel 
confident the present work will as much serve the public as the student 
community for whom it has been primarily written. 

We are much thankful to the learned authorities — official and 
non-official — whose valuable contributions we have freely used in 
preparing this volume. 

The authors feel genuine gratitude to friends and admirers who 
may offer their valuable suggestions for further improvement in the 
next edition. 


Udaipur 

Tjtb August, ip;8 


C. B. Mamoria 
S, L. Doshi 
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CHAPTER 1 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AND GROWTH OF 
LABOUR 

“India,” observed the Indian Industrial Commission, “was 
famous for the wealth of her rulers and the high artistic skill of liei 
craftsmen, at a time when the West of Europe, was in the birth-pangs 
of modern industrial system. Even at a later period when the 
merchant adventurers from the West made their first appearance 
in India, the industrial development in this country was at any 
rate not inferior to that of more advanced European nations.” 1 * 
The fact that Egyptian^mummies of two or three thousand years 
ago are found embalmed in Indian silk and muslin proves the high 
artistic skill of the craftsmen in the pastf"!)! manufacture India 
attained the marvellous perfection at a very early period and 
the Courts o f Imp erial Rome glittered with gold and silver 
brocade of JOelhi. THe musTfn of "Dacca was famous ages ago 
throughout the civilized woild and was known to Greeks by the name 
of ‘Ganzetica.’ Textile fabrics of inimitable fitness, tapestry glittering 
with gold gems, rich embroideiies and brocades, carpets wonderful 
for the most exquisite harmony of colours, enamels of most brilliant 
hue, furniture most elaborately carved, swords of various forms 
and excellent temper were among the objects that prove the perfec- 
tion of art in India in ancient times. In this connection, M. Martin 
observes, “The gossamer muslins of Dacca, the beautiful shawls 
of Kashmir, and the brocaded silks of Delhi adorned the proudest 
beauties at the Courts of Caesers, when the barbarians of Britain 
were painted as savages. Embossed and filigree metals, elaborate 
carvings in ivory, ebony and sandalwood, brilliantly dyed chintzes, 
uniquely set pearls and precious stones, embroidered velvets and 
carpets, excellent porcelain and perfect naval architecture were 
1 for ages the admiration of the civilized mankind and before London 
Was known in histoi y, India was the richest trading mart on the 
earth.” 4 

It is remarkable to note that in spite of such a highly developed 
economy up to 1850, the large-scale industrial establishments and 
factories weie unknown' in India. But there were artisans; who 
were engaged in producing not only arms and leather accoutrements, 
but rich textile fabrics, wrought metal, jewellery and other articles 
of luxury, often of exquisite workmanship and high artistic value 3 
in cottage industries. These cottage industries were either run by 


1 Indian Industrial Commission Report, 1918, p. 1. 

5 Quoted by Dr. P. N Banerjee in An Introduction to Indian Economtcs, lam 

3 Indian Industrial Commission Report, pp 2-3. 
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individual artisans or there were karkhanas in which a^ number 
of artisans were brought together to whom raw materials were 
supplied and worked for a wage for the person who ran these 
karkhanas. There was no mechanisation and traditional methods of pro- 
duction w r ere used. The total output of each artisan or each karkhana 
was small and the artisan had a precarious living. He suffered great, 
changes of forture on account of breakdown of law and order; serious 
exploitation by the middlemen, and the excessive levy made on him 
by the Government. In the early Mughal period there was a 
flourishing trade in Indian handicrafts but later on this trade was 
very much dislocated and the Indian handicrafts suffered a decline. 
This decline, which began as early as the end of the 18th century, 
became very marked about the middle of the 19th century due to 
(i) the disappearance of the Native Courts; (ii) the establishment of 
an alien rule; (iii) the severe competition with machine-made goods ; 
(iv) the selfish policy of the East India Company and the British 
^Parliament ; and lastly, the LassaiZ.^.faire policy of the Indian 
Government. 1 With the decline of handicrafts, the craftsmen fell 
back on the land. 


At this time the cultivators in the villages often cultivated 
their lands with their o wn and hired labour . Part of this labour 
was supplied by a class ofpeopTe"wh o"were more or less attached 
to the landlord and worked in exchange for free land for cultivation. 
Others were temporarily hired. There was demand for industrial 
labour in the villages then. 


The beginning of the modem industrial enterprise was made 
towards the end of the 18th century when some ex-employees of the 
E. I. Co., started Indigo plantations and later on coffee, tea and 
rubber plantations But real beginnings were made in the fifties of 
the last century. During the first five years of that decade railways 
reached out from Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. The first cotton 
mill was started in Bombay in 1854 ; the first jute mill was establish- 
ed near Calcutta in 1854 and coal wa s first mined in Raniganj 
in 1854. The factory system was a new development and it paved 
the way for Industrial Revolution. People accustomed to agriculture, 
menial service or handicraft, find the discipline of a factory parti- 
cularly irksome and only when very hard pressed will they- give 
themselves up to it. 1 In the early stages of its development, industry 
was faced with seal city of labour owing to lack of communications 
and the ignorance of the workers. The inci casing pressure on land 
led the people, attached to the land, to migrate in search of other 
jobs in the cities. The rapid growth of population, the development 
of communications and some improvement in conditions of work in 
factories led to the growth of labour force in response to the growing 


o' r °r Sulla: deni refer tor.B MamWy A^mullurcl Prelims of him, 1937 
cm 'Rural and Cottage Industrie*. J 9 

8 D H Btidtanat!, Dmhf' or! of Ccj-'aUshs EMrjjw 11 Pdic, 1933 , p 294 . 
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Deeds of the industry. So that, when the number of cotton textile 
mills increased from 58 in 1879-80 to 264 in 1913-14, the number of 
those employed in them increased from 39,537 to 260, 847 during 
the same period. The number of jute mills increased from 22 to 
64 and the number employed from 27,494 to 216,288 and the out- 
put of coal increased from 1,294,221 tons to 15,738,153 tons and the 
number employed increased from 22,745 to 151,367 during the 
same period. In addition to these three industries, other industries 
such as woollen mills, paper mills, petroleum and manganese indus- 
tries also came into existence during this period. Tata Iron Works 
were also established during this time. 

The following table indicates the trend in industrial develop- 
ment and the number of persons employed 1 : — 


Years 

Cotton Textile 

No, of mills Workers 

Jute Textile 

No. of mills Workers 

1879-80 

58 

39,537 

22 

27,494 

1889-90 

114 

99,224 

27 

62,789 

1900-01 

194 

156,355 

36 

114,745 

1913-14 

264 

260,847 

64 

216,288 




1885 . 

1914 


< No. of Persons Employed 

22,745 

151,367 


k Output 

(tons) 

1,294,221 

15,738,153 


The number of factories and persons employed increased from 
656 and 317,000 respectively in 1892 to 1,533 and 524,000 in 1902. 
Similar development also took place in mines’ and railways. By 
the end of the 19th century the altered circumstances brought about a 
change in the attitude of the workers, who refused to work under 
intolerable conditions, leading to strike as a weapon to secure 
improved conditions of work from the employers. The mill-owners 
paid low wages, made the labourers work for long hours and 
employed women and children on hard work at low wages. The 
same kind of exploitation had taken place in Britain and other 
countries in the early period of industrialization but in India this 
was noticed at the very start partly because of the competition 
which the English producers feared from Indian industry and 
therefore, raised a hue and cry about the backward conditions of 
factory labour in India. This resulted in the passing of the first 
Indian Factory Act, in 1891 which was later amended in 1911. 

Indian industry received tremendous fillip from war demand, 
when imports from foreign countries fell off. But in spite of the fact 
that a considerable progress was recorded in industrial production 

1 D. R Gadgil) Industrial Evolution of India , 1946, pp. 76-79; and 107; 
110 - 11 . 
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and the number of factories increased from 2,936 in 1914 to 3,4556 
in 1918 and the number of workers employed in these factories 
increased from 9*, lakhs to 11 lakhs, 1 the industrial development of 
the country remained lop-sided and defective. “Except for the 
iron and steel industry there was in this period, hardly any organis- 
ed industry manufacturing pioducers’ goods and industrial develop- 
ment was largely confined to the production of consumers’ goods 
like cotton and jute manufactures, sugar, etc., or for processing 
agricultural materials like jute and cotton, e g., ginns and presses, 
rice mills, oil presses, and mining and quarry works’” 


The ycais immediately after the First Woild Wai were pios- 
perbus for the new labour movement in India. - The industries had 
been generally doing well and the manufactuiers were anxious not 
ta_lose many working days duiing the boom-peiiod. The wage- 
level had also lagged behind the general prices and there was a 
large margin left for increment. This pci iod was one of generally 
short and on the whole successful strikes. The success of the strikes 
helped the growth of the labour movement which spread rapidly 
all over India. The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923; the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, the Indian Trade Disputes Act, 1929, 
the Indian Factories Act, 1934 and the Bombay Industrial Disputes 
Act, T 938 were passed during 1918-1939 period. Dui mg this period 
the numbei of factoiics inci eased from 3,436 and the number of 
wyikcrs employed fiom 1,122,922 in 1918 to 10,466 factoiics and 
lv75U37 workers in 1939. 


• When the War broke out (193945), tlic Indian industry, m 
"spite of shortages or raw materials, technical skill and capital and 
transport, made good progress. The output of finished ste'cl, 
Cement, coal, sulphuric acid, cotton piecegoods and yarn, jute 
manufactures, paper and papei board, sugar and matches increased. 
The total numbei of factories inci eased fiom 10,466 and the numbei 
or workers employed increased fiom 1,751,137 to 14,576 factories 
arid 2,274,669 woikcis in 1917. Duiing the Wai period, the 
labouicis gave full co-opciation to the cinploycis and tlic Rule ol-A 
01 the Defence of India Rules prevented industnal disputes . It 
v.as only at the end of the Wai , when the laboui ei s clamoured foi 
a rise in wages and sm improvement in their condition that mdus- 
trial peace was distuibcd. It has been estimated that due to the 

payment of higher wages, dcauicss allowances and bonus, etc , the 
earning;, of industrial labour m India have inci eased 3J4J times of 
J I???. ™ pre-war peiiod and the conditions of woik of labour 

lit-, . b 5 ttcl , \ han what thc >’ wcrc before Dui ing post-Indepcndencc 
wer^'i UlC i I , ab ° UTCl 1 s becan ? c ™°rc organised. A numbei of Acts 
^cr e p assed dur ing the period— the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 ;. 

. . .a, C, . Clcm '’ tn '«* Let MrinstraSm Bullet,,,, No 8 , p. 42. ' 

8 ' A S ! n„,„ed huhet , M asln „, Deyd^nl 1917, p ; y. 
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the Indian Factories Act, 1948; the Employees’ State Insurance 
Act, 1948 and the Minimum Wages Act, 1948. 

Industrial Labour 

With this industrial background, let us pm sue the growth of 
labour in different occupations in the country. The total number 
of persons dependent on industries was 34‘29 millions in 1901; 34’24 
millions in 1911; 33T6 millions in 1921; 32'90 millions m 1931 
and 37'7 millions in 1951. It is obvious from these figures that the 
population dependent upon industiy diminished by T5% in 1911 as 
compared with 1901 and by a further Z’2% in 1921 as compared 
with 1911. In 1913, there was a further fall of 3'8%. The 1951 
census, however, shows a iise in the numbers dependent on indus- 
tries. i As the basis of classification is frequently altered, it is 
difficult to generalise as to the factors determining the growth in 
numbers. The following table shows the employment figures of 
the population 1 : — 



1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

% Variation 
1911-31 1931-41 

1. Population (millions) 

315 

319 

353 

389 

12-06 

10*2 

2. Working population 
(millions) ’ 

149 

146 

154 

170 

3-3 

10-4 

3. Persons employed in 
Industries (millions) 

17-5 

16-7 

15-3 

16-3 

12-5 

6-5 

4. Percentage of workers 
in Industry to work- 
ing Pop. 

11*7 

11-0 

10-0 

9-6 

12-7 

—4 

5. Percentage ,of indus- 
trial workers to total 
pop. t 

5-5 

4'9 

4-3 

4-2 

21-8 

—2-3 


There has been a decrease of industrial workers by more than 
2 million as a lesult of the continued decline of the traditional 
handicraft industries, and the population thus displaced was not 
absorbed in large-scale factory work. While during 1931-41, the 
population increased by 102%, the number of persons engaged in 
industries increased only by 6’5% The working population in- 
creased by 16 millions during this period, but the percentage 
increase in the number of persons employed in industries has been 
very small. 

The trends of employment since 1901 help us to an extent in 
understanding the development of employment during the last 
50 years. ' The variations in the proportion of workers and 

•i r, k, Mukerjee, Food Planning for 400 Millions , 1938, p. 204 and Kate Mitchell, 
Industrialisation of the Western Pacific, p. 277 
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non-working dependents to the total population since 1901 are 
indicated below : — 


Year 

Workers in 
millions 

% 

Non-working 
dependents 
in millions 

% 


ISBTiE&SllSliii 

50-1 


49‘9 

1911 

125-5 

49-6 

127-8 

' 50-4 j 

1921 

122-7 

48-6 

129-5 

51-4 

1941 

129'7 ' 

47-0 

146-5 

53-0 

1951 

143-3 

39-9 

214-3 

60-1 


The fall in proportion of workers is marked between 1931 and 
1951, and there has been a steady increase in the number of non- 
earning dependents. 


Factories 

We shall now briefly describe the nature and extent of employ- 
ment in the various industries. The most important single group 
of industries is the factory industries group. The following table 
shows the growth of organised factories and the number employed 
in them -, 1 


Year 

No. of Factories 

Average daily 
No. of 
Operatives 

1892 

’ 656 

3,16,816 

1894 

815 

3,49,810 

1912 

2,710 

8,69,643 

1914 

2,936 

9,50,973 

1918 

3,436 

11,22,922 

1923 

5,985 

14,09,173 

1933 

8,452 

14,03,212 

1939 

; 10,466 

17,51,137 

1944 

14,071 

25,22,753 

1945 , 

, 14,761 

26,47,949 

1946 

, ‘ : 14,205 

23,14,587 

1947 

14,576 

22,74,689 

1948 

15,906 

23,60,201 

1949 

19,829 

24,33,966 

1950 

27,' 754 

25,04,399 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

30,834 

26,308 

25,36,970 

25,67,453 

25,28,026 

25,89,757 

26,90,403 


— ' 

n 1 ! ^ tr Instigation Comms'tre, Man lictxvi „ io in 

RttorHs end Statin, a, V 0 1, 7, No I (\Ti5), p W, ' P 12 and Moslem Economist's 
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It may be pointed out that these figures are not strictly com* 
parable, as the definition of factory was changed from time to time 
under different Factories Acts, and also because existing factories 
may have employed large numbers. 

Factory industry group may be divided into two sub-groups, 
viz., (i) regulated factories and (ii) unregulated factories. The 
above figures relate to regulated factories registered under the 
Factories Act concerned. 

But figures for unregulated factories are not readily available 
but it has been estimated by the Labour Investigation Committee 
that in certain unregulated factory industries — like mica manu- 
facture, shellac, bidi making, glass bangle making, carpet weaving, 
wool cleaning, indigenous tanneries, coir matting, hand loom weav- 
ing, etc., — the number employed is very considerable. These indus- 
tries fall under as ‘unregulated factories’ because they are not subject 
to any legal regulation. Thus, these industries fall outside the 
scope of the Factories Act, 1 934, either because they may employ 
less than 20 workers or because even if covered by section 5 employ 
less than 10 workers. In the unregulated factories group we have 
most of the so-called ‘Cottage’ industries in which labour may or 
may not be used. 

The Report of the All-India Khadi and Village Industries 
Board throws interesting light on employment trends in individual 
industries. In cotton textile industry, the absolute figures of em- 
ployment have fallen from over 33 lakhs in 1911 to 27 lakhs in 
1951. This decline is largely due to the establishment of mills of 
cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing, and of cotton spinning, sizing 
and weaving. The organised sector in nearly all industries has 
gained in employment at the cost of unorganised sector as will be 
clear from the following table (p. 8) abridged and reproduced from 
the above table* : — 

In brief, the number of those employed in the organised sector 
of industries has been achieved at the cost of those employed in 
unorganised sector, i.e., small scale and cottage industries. 

The total employment in unregulated industries was estimated 
by the Labour Investigation Committee to be 1,000,000. But later 
figures put it at roughly 22 millions. 2 

Factories may also be divided into two types ; 

(i) Perennial factories 

(ii) Seasonal factories 


1 Planning for Full Employment, pp 1 32- 134 

2 Indian Trip Booh, 1956-57- 
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Industry 


Oiganised 
1901 1951 


Unorganised 

1901 ' 1951 


1. Cotton ginning, 40,000 
cleaning and 
pressing. 

2 Cotton Spin- 180,000 
ning, sizing and 
weaving, 

3. Silk industry .. 10,000(1911) 

4. Wood industry 3,250 (1911) 

5. Rice pounding, 5,000 

etc. 

6. Sugar ' industry 27,900 
7 Oil pressing ... 4,800 

8. Leather products 9,000 

9. Glass beads. Ban- 

gles, etc. 


100.000 96,000 1 51,000 

780.000 284,000(1911)167,000 

t 

22.000 151,000(1911) 32,600 

22,000 153,000(1911) 57,000 

7.000 974,000 (1911) 136,000 

100,500 75,300 70,521 

42,200 465,400 184,500 

31.000 1,100,000 6,80,000 

60,000 39,900 < 


( 1 ) In perennial factories, the t extile— mills Employ the laigest 
group of workers. Ih~tKirgroup, the cotton spinning and weaving 
mills account for about 60% of the toial employment in textile 
industries. Labour in this group is easily the best organised part 
of India’s industrial population, and this is obviously due to em- 
ployment in these factories being more stable and permanent. > , „ 

Engineering (iron^rtTd steel, ordnance, ship building, railways) 
minerals and metals form the second largest group. 

The third group of perennial factories, comprises i food, drink 
and tobacco factories, chemicals and dyes, paper mills, printing 
presses, wood, stone and glass works and leather woiks. 

The table on p. 9 gives an analysis of workei s employed in 
factories of different types 1 


(ii) Seasonal factories are those which, on an average work for 
not moTc thiCtrlSO atrys-in a" year. Such factories are comparatively 
small, are distributed over wide areas, and recruit labour from 
amongst agriculturists. In such factories there is a large propoition 
of women than in peicnnial factories. These factories comprise 
two groups *. — 1 


(«) One consisting of cotton ginning 
indigo^ shellac, tea, coffee and rubber 
predominantly seasonal. 


and pressing, jute pressing 
factories. This group is 


* Labour Trrcr Booh, for 1946 : 

GavIfoMnrrh, 19‘)7,pp 712743, 


195349; 1949-50, 


1950-51 


anti ]>y!ian Labour 
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0 


Industry No. of Workeis Employed 



1939 

1945 

1947 

1949 

1955 

■Textiles'’ ... ' 

■ 819 

(fn 

1,014 

’ooo; 

1,008 

1047 

1,060 

Engineering 

160 

315 

381 

370 

386 

Minerals' and 

55 

125 

101 

109 

259 

’ metals '• 

Food, drink and 

- 248 

310 

319 

348 

444 

*' Tobacco < 
Chemicals and dyes 

58 

101 

95 

120 

109 

Paper and Printing ' 

57 

72 

78 

85 

102 

Wood, Stoned and 

53 

107 

94 

105 


glass 

.Skins and Hides ... 

, 13, 

36 

29 

29 

2j 

Gins and Piesses ..' 

163 

129 

83 

74 

63 

' Ordnance Factories 

31 

186 

78 

84 

... 

Miscellaneous 

94 

247 

53 

62 

... 


(4) The other consisting of some rice mills, oil mills, sugar 
tobacco factories, flour mills and others like tile and brick 
factories, ice and aerated water facto: ics; such factories are paitiolly 
seasonal. 


AiiHs! 


The following table provides the employment figures in sea 
sonal industries 1 : — 


Employment in Seasonal Factories 

, Predominantly Seasonal 


v ■ ' U. ; ,. „ 

1929 

7 .1939 i 1 

1943 

Cotton gins and presses 

136-6 

(In thousands) . 
123-8' 

J17-3 

Tea Factories 

63-0 

67-3 

72-9 

Jute presses ' - 

37'3< 

13-0 

8-4 

Others (indigo, lac, coffee 

11-3 

64 

5-9 

rubber, etc ) ' - 


— 

— 

Total 

248-3 

2106 

204 6 

B. Partially Seasonal 

Rice Mills - * 1 

36-5 

2-0 

2-3 

Oil Mills 

10-2 

7 ' ... 

... 

Sugar Mills 

14 7 

74-8 

88-3 

Tobacco • ; 

9-9 

0-13 

0*5 

Others (flour' mills, tile and 

2P7 

. 1-8 

2-1 

brick factories, etc.) 


— 



C Total 

93-1 

: 73-9 

93-4 


1 Report of Royal Commission ' on ' AgncttlUur, 1931, p. 75, Labour Investigation 
Committee Report, 1945, p 17, 
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Plantations 

Next to factories group come the plantations comprising 
mostly tea, coffee and rubber estates. With the rapid expansion 
in the area under plantation due largely to an increase in the 
home consumption of plantation foodstuffs and raw materials, and 
an expanding international market for Indian plantation wares, 
tea, coffee and rubber, the number of workers has increased 
steadily in recent years. In 1911, there were 7 ’4 lakh plantation 
workers and 1 million in 1921. In 1931, according to the estimates 
of the Labour Commission, the number stood at 1*9 million in- 
cluding planters, managers, etc. In 1941, the number was esti- 
mated at 2*3 million and in 1951, it was 1 million. The changes 
in proportion to plantation workers are indicated in the table 
given below: — 




1911 

1921 

1931 

1911 

1951 

1. 

Total No. of effective 
plantation workers 

741,000 

1,000,000 

1,900.000 2,300,000 

10,600,000 

2. 

Percentage of total wor- 
kers tn primary indus- 
tries. 

0-8 

1*6 

1*7 

2-0 

1*29 

3. 

Perentage of the total 
working population 
in India 

0-5 

1*0 

IT 

1*3 

0-6 

4. 

Percentage of the total 
Indian population 

02 

0-4 

0-5 

0-6 

0-3 


Labour power engaged in plantations represents only the 
principal earners and working dependents. If non-working depen- 
dents, were also to be included, not less than 5 million souls would 
constitute the population dependent upon the plantation industry. 

The following tables give the < individual employment figures 
for Tea, Coffee and Rubber plantations in India : — 


Workers in 

Tea Plantations 

Year 

No. of workers 

1924 ' 

811,540 

1929 

930,472 

1932 

859,713 

1935 

899,039 

1939 

925,237 

1942 

926,461 

1944 - 

1,003,840 

1949 

985,616 

1951 

12,12,351 

1952 

12,28,335 


1 Labour Investigation Commute, Main Report , pp. [9-20 and later figures from 
Indian Labour Gazette, 
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Workers in Cojfee Plantations 


Year 

No. of workers 

1903 

82,000 

1923-24 

74,088 

1928-29 

94,865 

1931-32 

96,706 

1935-36 

102,903 

1939 

98,570 

1943 

115,378 

1944 

110,760 

1949 

177,297 

1951 

151,177 

1952 

164,604 


Workers on Rubber Plantations 


Year 

No. of workers 

1926 

48,383 

1928 

58,292 

1933 

14,128 

1935 

37,695 

1939 

32,947 

1942 

46,887 

1943 

50,400 

1949 

48,051 

1951 

43,185 

1952 

39,523 


In tea plantation abofit 45 to 50% of the workers are women, 
while in coffee and rubber, about 40 and 25 respectively. In 
case of tea, children form about 15% of the total number of 
workers in Assam and 20 in Bengal and about 10% in South 
India. In the case of coffee and rubber their proportion is 10 
and 5 respectively for India as a whole. Large proportion of 
women in tea plantations is to be found because, tea leaves require 
careful plucking and this work is more familiar to the females 
who have nimble fingers. Besides low wages which are paid 
to them, some facilities are also provided to male workers to 
settle on small farms in the vicinity so that while men work on 
farms, women could work on plantations. 1 

Communications •' , 

Next to plantations comes the Communications Group, of 
which the Railways are the main employers. In 1931 transport 
employed 2-8 million persons, of which. 636,311 were employed 

* I, L. O. : Industrial Labour jR India, 1938, pp. 35-36. 
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in Railways alone. The rest were engaged in operating vanous 
types of carts, ekkas, tongas, etc. Employment in Railways" 
inci eased giadually till 1939, when the figures for the total 
employment was <599,153, and under the stress of war the employ* 
merit figures reached 889,056 by 1944 In .1951, according to 
the Census Repoit 1 9 million persons were .engaged in tiansport, 
storage and communications Of this about 89p,000 weie employed 
in Road transpoi t, 570,000 in Railway transport and 220,000 in 
Water transport A -very small number (13,000) appeared under 
An transport. 

The following table gives the average daily employment in 
Indian Railways 


Year 1 

No. of woikei: 

— - -1931 

636,311 

1936 

«' •' -712,364 

1937 

710,880 

1939 

699,153 

- - 1940 

709,022 

1942 ’ 

757,706 

1944 ; 

889,056 

1950 ; 

923,154 

1953 , 

930,946 

1954 

966,181 


The principal Port Trusts in India employ small number 
of workers, as would be clear fiom the following figures : — 





1944 

1954 

Bombay 

#»• 


26,015 

15,160 

Calcutta 

,,, 


18,000 

24,361 

Cochin 



17,600 

2,000 

Madras 1 

... 

1 ••• 

3,270 

. 3,942 


The principal towns having .Tramcars are Calcutta, Bombay 
Madras, and Delhi. In 1944, the total employment in these - 
amounted to about 12,000. In 1951, they employed 17,740 workers 
in these cities. 1 


Minings 

The fourth and the next important group of industrial workers 
iu India consist of those employed m the mines Mines are any 
excavations for the purpose of searching for or obtaining minerals. 
The average daily number of workers employed m the minim: and 
quarrying industry was 104,660 in 1901 ; 308,449 in 1911 • R 47 - 
in !921 £>nd_346 000 in 1.931 ; 347,018 in 1941 and 570,000 in 
I 31 ' Dunngjthe, forty years (1901-11), the number of Workers 

iS SCd 'r by a i b ° Ut - 224 %- " hilc the 1941-51 decade the 

number of workers increased by 154% over the 1941 figures. The 
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following table slioWs the changes in the proportion of mining 
workers to the total population of the country : — ' • <■ 


1. Total Effective 

Strength in all 
mines 

2. Percentage of 

the total wor- 
kers in Pii- 
mary Industries 

3. Percentage of 

the total work- 
ing population 
in India 

4. Percentage of 

the total In- 
dian popula- 
tion 


1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 

308,449 

347,349 

346,000 

347,018 

507,000 

0-32 

0-33 

0-35 

0-30 

0-48 




- 


0-21 

0-23 

0-22 

(>•20 

0’29 

0-09 

o-io 

0-09 

0-08 

. _ ' 

0-14 


It is worth noting that the increase in the total number of mine 
workers during 1911 to 1951 has not been proportionate to the 
increase in the number of workers engaged in Primal y Industries 
or to the growth of India’s total population and working population 
respectively. The possible explanation for lag is found in the 
unstable nature of mining labour Class, which shuttles about a 
triangle formed by agriculture, mining and manufacturing, atti acted 
by the highest wage rate offered by these industries in different years. 


The following table gives figures for employment in mints 
subject to the Indian Mines Act, for specified years 1 : — • 


J 

Year _ 

Mines 
subject to 
-•Mining 
- Act 

Workers < 
under- 
ground , 

Open 

Working 

» Surface 

l 

Total a 

- 1901 . 


- 542 

70,129 

... 

34,531 

b 104,660 

- 1924- _ 


1,804 

167,719 

,,, 

90,498 

258,24 7 

1933 


- 1,424 

112,355 

41,587 

52,565 - 

-206,507 

- - 1939; 


.1,864 

146,827 

76,559 

81,858 - 

'- 305,244 

1945*i 


2,151 

159,796 - 

. 95,310 

131,184 

-386,290 

1947 


1,976 

151,200 

103,295 

152,768- 

407,263 

1949 


1,897 

157,386 

93,050 

145,429 

- -395,865 

1950 


2,085 

190,320 

114,861 

166,580 - 

471,761 

1952 


* — 

' 183,353 * 

29,148 

126,237- 

-- 341,738 

' 1953 


- 

181,973 

28,866 

126,957 ' 

- 337;796 

1954 


... 

181,280 

28,457 

122,583 

-332,-320 


1 Industrial Labour m India, p 50 ; figures fiom 1939 onvards ha\e been -added 
from Industrial labour Tear Loot,, 1950-51. 
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The following table shows the age and sex distribution of 
workers in mines' 1 : — 


Year 


Men 

No. 

% 

Women 

No. 

% 

1901 


69,025 

65'9 

30,438 

29-2 

1924 

*» » 

164,402 

63-7 

87,434 

33-8 

1933 


171,038 

82-8 

35,469 

17-2 

1939 


254,898 

84-0 

50,346 

16-0 

1945 


291,312 

76-0 

94,978 

24-0 

1947 


316,013 

78-0 

91,250 

22-0 

1948 


314,363 

80-0 

81,502 

20-0 

1949 


335,989 

80-0 

85,170 

2 0-0 

1950 


375,255 

80-0 

96,506 

20-0 


Indian legislation prohibits the employment of children 
entirely in the mines ; and employment of women underground has 
also been prohibited. 

It is interesting to note that over 85% of the total mining 
labour is employed in coal, mica and manganese ore mining indus- 
tries. Labour employed in collieries is by far the largest and best 
organised group among the Indian miners, as will be clear from the 
table reproduced on the next page 2 : — 

The labour force in our industries, mines and plantations 
is usually provided by the lowest and most unfortunate class 
of people, «.g., in coal mines, the largest single group are the 
Bauris of very low social rank. The rest largest group in coal 
mines are the Santhah. Similar low-caste groups make up a large 
part or the factory classes. The Chamars, Mahars, Kotis, Pasis, 
Lunyas, Panchamas, Dheds and Satbbs are the main elements of 
population who are drifted into industry. The landless workers 
whose numbers are increasing are forced is seek employment in the 
towns Also the village artisans and craftsmen who find it difficult 
to stand the competition of the factories migrate to find employment 
in factories. The stream of workers from the village keeps on 
rising as the pressure on land increases. * 


The bulk of these forms the unskilled category in 
of industrial towns and cities. While they are attracted 


the factories 
by the lure 


1 Indian labour Tear Book, ] 950-5 J, p, 8. 

3 Ba tern Econmml— Recvfr and Slat, sib, Vo!. 8, No 2. (1957), p 50 
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of higher wages, the instability of their employment,’: chi omc house 
famme and high rents prevent them fiom settling down and bring- 
ing their families from the villages. Among this class the disparity 
of proportion of sexes is the largest, and this has given rise to such 
vices as drunkeness, gambling and prostitution. 


When the Royal Commission on Labour reported, the working 
class m India was neither sufficiently organised nor propeily sta- 
bilised. In recent yeais, however, there, has been a greater 
concentration of the working class population in industrial areas 
and this has led to the rise of an industrial proletariat in most 
cities, which is ptepared to stick to the town to a great extent. 
Such has been the case in Bombay, Kanpur,- Nagpur, Madras and 
Ahmedabad, the labour for which have been diawn from great 
distances who tend to be stay-at-home in the towns. But unfor- 
tunately up till now, this class suffers fiorn a number, of disabilities. 
The shortage of housing accommodation — and the consequent crowded- 
ness in the houses, the dirt and insanitation under which the workers 
have to live and work/ coupled with complete absence of latunfe, 
drinking water and medical facilities and town planning and the. 
absence of that.degree of social security which may be considered 
necessary, have all contributed to undermine the health and morale 
of the working class people with the result that today our industrial, 
cities aic the cess-pools of infectious diseases, high - infantile and 
maternal mortality. With the poor housing conditions, sunk in 
indebtedness, living as inviting diseases of all, kinds, the industrial 
factory workers live in an environment which is favourable to a 
revolutionary outburst in the form, of strikes and lock-outs resulting 
in stringent lelations between the employers and the employees. 
Gandhiji, tliercfoie, insisted on the need for evolving harmonious 
relations between capital and labour. He observed, “I have been 
telling you ever since we- came together that the industry j s not 
exclusively for the millowners as millowners or the workeis. The 
mlllowncrs have invested their capital, and -your (labourers’) capital 
is labour. Either would be worthless without the other. Hence 
fiicndly lelations should exist between the two.” Unfortunately 
this spirit-is still lacking in our country,- for such harmony is incon- 
ceivable, -unless certain fundamental rights are guaiantced to the 
labour. This should include, (i) the light to an adequate wage, (/) 
the right to decent housing conditions, (iii) the light to education 
and opportunities for healthy reci cation, (iv) right to influence in- 
dustrial policy, and, above ali the light to share mcieasingly m man’q 
triumph over the environment, in man’s inci easing ability to com 1 
mand, as a result of his economic endeavour, not meu-lv - u 
competence, but a surplus. ’ a uarc 

Happily 'since Independence, the Central Government 
tcaliscd that without satisfying this particular class 
development is impossible and lienee U has recognised i? dudes 
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towards the Labour Class. Certain Articles of Part IV of the Constitu- 
tion of India dealing with the Directive Principles of State Policy, 
lay down the policy which the Central and the State Governments 
should follow in connection with labour. The provisions are 

“The State shall strive to , promote the welfare of the people 
by securing and protecting as effectively as it may, a social order in 
which justice, social, economic and political shall inform all instruc- 
tions of the national life.” (Article 38) 

“The state shall, in particular, direct its policy towards 
securing — ; 

(i) that the citizens, men and women equally, have the 

right to an adequate means of livelihood ; 

(ii) that the ownership and control of the material resources 

of the community are so distributed as to subserve the 

common good ; 

(iii) that the operation of the economic system does not result 

in the concentration of wealth and means of production 

to the common detriment ; 

(iv) that there is equal pay for equal woik 'for both men and 

women ; 

(v) that the’strength and health of workers, men and women, 

• and 'the tender age of children are not abused and the 

citizens ’are not forced by economic necessity to enter 
. avocations unsuited to theii age or strength. 

(vi) that the childhood and youth ^ are protected against 

exploitation and against moral and material abandon- 

1 ment.” (Article 39) v 1 

“The State shall, within the limits 'of its economic capacity 
and development, make effective provision for securing the right to 
work, to education and public assistance in case of unemployment, 
old age, sickness, disablement, and other cases of undeserved want.” 

(Article 41) 

“The State shall make provisions for securing just] and humane 
conditions of work and for maternity relief.” (Article 42) 

“The State shall endeavour to secure, by suitable legislation 
or economic organisation or in any other way, to all workers, agricul- 
tural, industrial or otherwise, a living wage, conditions of work 
ensuring a decent standard of life and full employment of leisure and 
social and cultural opportunities.” (Article 43) 

“The State shall promote with special care the educational and 
economic interests of the weaker sections of the peoples ..... 
and shall protect them from social injustice and all forms of exploita- 
tion. (Article 46) 

2 



CHAPTER It 

-RECRUITMENT OF INDUSTRIAL LABOUR 

. "Reciuitmcnt is the j^reMisation by'mcam of which labour is 
therefore the methods and orga ^ th t ^ c ultimate success or failure 

brought into industry have a to^ t d “ f nised industry m India, 

of such employment. In the early ' .X ble B difficulty m lecluiting 
factories and plantations foi un of re i ucta nce of workers to leave 

, the, .necessary labour, o towns or plantations and mines 

th”e supp.y of labour . 1,0 

■ ~fihdings of the Royal Commission are: 

‘ ' m that the smaller centres everywheie draw on the suiround- 

, rural aieas for all the workers they lequire, except labour 
demanding special skill ; 

(21 that the only centres which have reached the stage of 
being compelled to go far afield for the bulk of their labour are 
Jamshedpur and the two big industrial areas of Bombay and 
Hooghly ; 

, (3) that while in the West, factory workers are drawn mainly 
from amongst persons brought up in the towns, and partly from 
amongst those who have abandoned the country for the towns, the 
Indian factory operatives are nearly all migrants. 

We have, however, to analyse here as to why the rural popula- 
tion feels the necessity of migrating to industrial towns and if at 
all it does so why the worker maintains contact with the villages 
and does not try to settle down peimanently in industrial areas and 
-whether this contact -with the villages is in the inteiest of the 
; industries and the efficiency of the workers. > 

From ceitain enquiries and investigations carried on from time 
to time it has been found out that only in seasonal industries dealing 
- largely with agricultural products and in the minds, tlicic is a 
substantial class directly interested in agricultuic. In regular 
‘factory industries, however, the cmployei has passed the stage of 
‘being compelled to employ only those workers who arc prepared to 
uork for a few months and go back to the village, at the time nf 
i harvesting or sowing the crop. The truth behind the assertion i 
the agricultural character of the factory' population is iw TiT 
great majority of those employed are at hemt^ffgers th5v We 
had m most cases a village up-b.inging, they have village traditions 
. and. they retain some contact uith the villages vr„ r , 
workers arc even prepared to give up industrial wo. rr " y ° f the 
tive work can be secured in their villnwc. j ," 0l k if lemunera- 

viHagcs and m any case they 
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earnestly hope to retiie there permanently. But it is also not true 
that all the workers have a longing for the village. Royal Commis- 
sion on Labour has rightly said, “With some, the contact is close 
and constant, with others it is slender or spasmodic and with a few 
it is more.an inspiration than a leality”. 1 

Industrial States and their Labour Supply 

About 54*3 % of the total number of industrial workers in India 
in 1951 weie employed in the two States of West Bengal and 
^Bombay ; and 88'4% in the five States of Bengal, Bombay, U. P., 
'Madras and Bihar. This means that the other areas have remained 
industrially backward and account only for 1T6% of the total 
number ot workers employed. The following table shows this 
fact.: — 


PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN INDIA 


State 

1921 

1939 

1943 

1951 - 

Bengal and Bombay 

62T 

34-2 

57-6 

54-3 

Bengal, Bombay, U. P., 
Madras and Bihar 

8-31 

85-9 

84-4 

88-4 

Rest of India 

16-9 

14T 

15-6 

11-6 


It is interesting to note that although the share of Bengal and 
Bombay has decreased fiom 62';% m 1921 to 54'3% in 195], the 
share of Madras, U. P. and Bihar has increased from 21% of the 
total number of workers in 1921 to 26-8% in 1943 and 34‘ 1% m 1951. 
The share of the rest of the country m the number of industrial 
workers S has declined from lG'9% in 1921 to \5 m 6% in 1943 and 
ll’6%inl951. This means that concentration of industry has now 
taken place in Madras, U. P. and Bihar at the cost of Bengal, 
Bombay and lest of the country. 

Howevci, Bombay is still the most impoitant industrial State. 
It has cotton gins, presses and mills providing employment to about 
2/3 of the men and over 4/5 of the women engaged as industrial 
workeis in the State. Moie than half of these arc employed in 
Bombay and the lest in the mills of Ahmedabad and Sliolapur and 
m the gins and presses located in the cotton-producing districts such 
as Khandesh, Broach, Surat and Dbarwar. A large part of the 
workers come from the State itself but the rest are immigrants 
from U. P., M. P., Rajasthan, Hyderabad and Madras into the 
cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur. The cultivating and 
labouring castes preponderate among the skilled and unskilled 
workers. ' - 


1 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour, p 13 
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West Bengal is the second laige industiial State. It has a 
large number of organised industries, viz., jute presses and factories 
situated along the river Hooghly m the vicinity of Calcutta and 
giving employment to nearly half of the men and more than 1/4 
of the women engaged as industrial workers m the State. Ihere 
are factories, mines, metal industry and railway workshops, oil and 
'flour mills, brick and tile factories and printing presses, located in 
Calcutta and neighbouring areas. The workers belong to the State 
itself but the majority of the workers are immigrants. In fact 
there are 3 main currents of immigrants ^to Bengal-one consulting 
of labourers from Bihar, Oussa and eastern districts oi u. r. 
hito the industrial areas round Calcutta; the other consisting of 
poor agriculturists from Nepal and Chhota Nagpur plataeu into 
the tea gardens of Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling and Coocli Behar 
and the last consisting of immigrants from Northern Bengal, Santhal 
Parganas and Assam, into Birbhum, Malda, West Denajpur and 
Tripura State. 


In U. P. the demand for industrial labour is less than in the 
States of Bengal and Bombay because of the lack of industrial 
development to a great extent. In this State the most important 
industrial centres are Kanpur, Lucknow, Allahabad, Banaras, Agra, 
Bareilly, Saharanpur, Moradabad, etc. The labourers are Moham- 
madans and Ghamars. Here there is a great paucity of labour due 
to very heavy density of population, small holdings and uncertain 
rainfall. 


The States of Bihar and Orissa stand fourth as legaids the 
industrial progress. They have mica, iron and manganese minin'* 
industries. The total number of workmen employed m the mines 
is 2,32,673. Most of the labour is local and a small portion being 
supplied by M. P. and Bengal. In the Iron and Steel Industry of 
Jamshedpur, the labour supply comes especially from M. P Bengal 


In Madras there aie textile and allied industries Cotton 
gins and pieces are situated at Bellary, Ramnad, Coimb’atoic and 
cotton spinning and weaving factories at Madras ru . 

Madurai, Malabar etc. The labour is mainly from depressed clasTes’ 
agriculturists and Indian Christians. r asses, 

In Assam tea industry, the labour is attracted from flLW 
Nagpur, Bihar, U. P., M. P. and Madras. Here the r>l a X;„n 
situated in the Districts of Sylhet, Cachar Danaiw P c?. Matlons ar c 
Lakhimpur-havingan area" of 1,473,626 acres and and , 

plantations is 100. The average number of workers is 476 rn2 bCr ° 
manent garden labour 33,211; permanent outside lawlf ,074 j pef ' 
porary outside labour 29,578. c a 30Ur a ud tern* 

The above survey shows that in the • j 

the workers arc bewilderingly hetcro"-enemK V? IndustliaI towns. 
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creed, have varying standards of living, and speak different 
languages and dialects which cannot be understood by each other. 
Nevertheless, they are herded together during the day time in the 
indiscriminate uniformity of factory life and spend the rest in the 
congested industrial quarters. 

Types of Migration 

The various types of migration are as under: — 

( 1 ) Casual. The chief cause of these minor movements is the 
custom, whereby parents seek wives for their sons in a different village 
from their own, and the fact that in some parts a young wife returns 
to her parents for confinement and especially for the first one. 

(ii) Temporary. Due to '’the migration of coolies to meet the 
demand for labour on new canals and railway lines, to journeys on 
business and in connection with pilgrimages, marriage ceremonies and 
the like. 

(iii) Periodic. Due to seasonal demand for labour; for example, 
the annual migration to the Sunderbans, and the wheat districts of 
upper India at harvest time, etc. 

- (iv) Semipermanent. Where the inhabitants of one place earn 
their livelihood in another place, but maintain their connection with 
their old homes, where they leave their families and to which they 
ultimately return as and when convenient. 

(v) Permanent. This type of migration is in the nature of 
colonization. It usually takes place when, owing to irrigation or im- 
proved communications or changes in political conditions, new lands 
become available for occupation. This type of migration has been 
witnessed in the pre-partitioned India to the canal colonies of the West 
Punjab and at the present time m the colonization schemes of the 
Central Government in Tarai region. 

(vi) Daily Migration. In some industrial areas it is becoming 
common practice for persons to live outside the place of employment. 
This is apparent in Nagpur, Calcutta, Bombay and other cities. 
About 30,000 persons come daily into Calcutta, by train alone, to 
say nothing of those who use buses, trams or cars. In Nagpur and 
Ajmer, the office clerks and loco-woikers live even 25 to 30 and 10 
to 15 miles away and come in by train to their work every morning, 
even trains being timed to suit the need. Villages in the neigh- 
bourhood of industrial centres provide workmen who come in daily 
to work and there is now a tendency towards suburban development 
around the city, with well-to-do people building residential quarters 
outside the municipal limits along the main highways. This tenden- 
cy has grown more and more as municipal taxes and tiansportation 

improves. 1 In Bombay too, the daily migiation from Dadar, Vile 


1 Census of India, 1931, Vo!. 1, Pt. I, p. 67. 
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Parle, Matunga, Andheri, etc., is enormous; the 'cheap bus services 
and the electric trains provide easy transpoitation to the workers. 

In Kerala too daily migration is a common feature. But in U. P. 
daily migration is yet negligible because of the slow industrial 
development except in the centres of Kanpur, Agra„and Bareilly, etc. 

Causes of Migration 

The causes of migration can be summed up as follows : (a) 
Increasing pressure of population on land on account of decline' of the 
cottage industries; (b) the increasing number of landless agricultural 
labourers has forced them to earn their livelihood elsewhere; (c) Joint 
family system; (d) to evade the village moneylender; (e) depressed 
class people find better social treatment in Cities and industrial 
towns; (f) family quarrels and worries. Mostly they come for higher 
wages but the conditions of work and chronic house famine prevent 
them from settling down in the cities. 

The Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee conducted detailed 
investigations into the question of mobility of labour and have given 
statistics for certain centres in Bihar with legard to the occasional 
visits of workers to then villages. They found that in Jamshedpur, 
out of a sample of 935 families, 714 paid an occasional visit to their 
village homes. In 390 or 55% of the cases the* visits were on account 
of personal or social causes not connected with social ceiemonies. Out s 
of these, in 216 cases the reason given was meeting lelatiohs. In 210 
cases or about 30% of the total, the visits were for social ceiemonies. 
In 20 cases the cause of the visit was religious ceremonies, while in 
94 cases the causes were economic, such as to build or i epair houses, 
help in agiicultuie, etc.” 

“The City as such, has no attraction for him and when he leaves 
the villages he has seldom an ambition beyond that of securing the 
necessities of life. Few industrial workers would remain in industry 
if they could secure sufficient food and clothing in the village; they 
are pushed not pulled to the city.” 1 


Effect of Migration. Due to migration, the woikers find alto- 
gether a different environment in all aspects, closed factories strict 
discipline, diffeient language, unfavourable climate, hard conditions 
or work, defective dietary, shoitage of houses lesulting in overcrowd- 
ing and misery of slums. Moreover, in absence of suitable work 
for women and children, they have to be left behind in the villages 
AH these have serious effect on the psychology of the worker* 
lower their efficiency Long hours of work without any rest and 
heavy strain on the body also impaiis their effirionrv > j 

separation from the family allow them to fall an easy to the 
temptation of prostitution, dririkine habits and „ , V ctni b t0 , 
all these, the worker also does not pm \n\ Si® d d g ‘ BeSidCS 
cd work because he is all the time thinking *? ed , and concentrat- 
for some work or the other. ® hack 1° his village 


* Report of the Royal Commission on Laboia , t p, J 6, 
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The migratory character has also got an adverse effect on indus- 
trial organisation and leads to unhealthy growth of trade unionism. 
Besides the frequent absence from work owing to repeated visits to 
the village places a serious obstacle in the way of establishing con- 
tacts between the employer and the employed and of building up , 
the sense of co-opciation. 

Advantages of Migration. Gontraiy to all these ill-effects of 
migration there are certain advantages as well. The village homes 
provide a shelter whenever the workers get into difficulties owing 
to illness, epidemics, strikes, unemployment, or old age. Holidays 
for going ,home enable the workers to maintain better health and 
improve their efficiency. The possibility of getting work in indus- 
tries lessens the pressure of population on land and serv es as an 
insurance against uncertainties of agriculture. In support of these 
facts the Royal Commission on Labour was of the opinion that “in 
present circumstances the link with the village is a distinct asset, 
and that the general aim should be not to undermine it but to 
encourage it, and as far as possible -to regularise it .” 1 Dr. Radha 
Kamal Mukerjee is of the opinion that in order to keep co-ordination 
between village and the city, industrial planning and regional 
redistribution of Indian industries is very essential. He has said 
that, “If India is to escape from the deleterious social consequences 
of concentration of population in a few bee-hive industrial towns, 
the future industrial policy should aim at the transference or creation 
of organised industries neai the sources of their raw materials and 
Labour market .” 2 Further he has remarked that “Planned industriali- 
sation in India will, in the first place, integrate the small cottage 
and decentralized -industries with the bigger factories and workshops, 
bringing craftsmanship up to mass production standards and reha- 
bilitating the former in both the urban and rural economy of the 
land. This would make the transition to full industrilization easier 
and at the same time combat the social dangers that are associated 
with large-scale industrial production concentrated in a few great 
industrial cities and towns. Secondly, it will bring about a close 
connection between agriculture and industry through the processing 
of agricultural products and raw materials .” 3 . , 

It should not be forgotten that these suggestions hold good for 
the future industrial set-up, but for those workers who come , from 
distant places, who are landless labourers, who are getting accustom- 
ed to urban conditions and the charm of the city life, especially 
cinemas, electricity, school and medical facilities,) etc., and only wish 
to settle in industrial towns, we have to improve the environmental 
the living and working conditions of the industrial areas. -I 

f 1 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour, p 20 1 

3 R. K. Milked^, Indian Working Class, p. 13. 

3 ,g.. K. Mukerjee, Op. Cit., p 17.' > 
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Rege Committee was also of the opinion that, “Village nexus 
need not be encouraged, as most ofthe woikers are landless labourers, 
and have no stake in agriculture. They might goto their villages' 
for relaxation and rest for short period. The remedy, therefore, lies 
in improving the conditions' in industrial terms as regards the work 
in factories, housing, wages and nutrition, and to provide measures 
of social security for the workers.” 1 

Keeping this migratory character of the Indian labourers in 
view and since 1921, owing to the enormous growth of population,' 
unemployment in agriculture, lack of subsidiary' occupations in the 
rural areas, improvement in the means of communications, etc., there 
are, as a general rule, no special efforts required to recruit new 
workers, outside the gates of a factory in an industrial area in any 
part of India, there are hundreds of unemployeds found waiting 
every morning to be taken up as badlis in the place of those who are 
absent for shorter or longer periods. 

Methods of Recruitment in Factories 

Recruitment through intermediaries. The first system that came 
into existence is recruitment thiough intermediaries. Both organised 
and unorganised industries have largely depended upon a number of 
intermediaries such as Jobbers 01 Sardars or Mislns or Mukedams in 
order to establish contacts with labour in the villages and to bring 
the labourers to the cities. Labour has been very often attracted 
to the cities with promises of better wages, more comfortable 
employment, better amenities, etc., and even the intermediaries 
themselves have been offered attractive commission. 

In a number of industrial establishments it used to be the 
practice until a few years ago to keep a certain number of workers 
on the daily list, and offer them a small daily allowance if there 
was no work for the day. But this practice has now practically 
disappeared. Certain mills are not only not paying any waiting 
allowance to the badlis, but enter into an agreement with them 
that no wages shall be paid while they are learning work. There 
is such a keen competition to secure even temporary work, that the 
workers do not hesitate to sign any agreement that is put before 
them, in the hope that at least after serving their apprenticeship for a 
few months, they will be entertained as regular workers with a fixed 
wage. 


■When a worker arrives for the first time in a citv in seo I 
of employment, he is generally without any money, skill or influence 
He spots out a relation, near or distant or an acciuaint™^ 
factory and works through him. Recruitment of new workers is 
practically everywh ere left to the Mislri , or the Liar, or the 


I r.lctrr Imtsii^aUon ComrmlUt Report, 1 946 p 871, 
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Mukedam, or the Jobber. These are all-pervading and peiform a 
number of tasks. In a large factoiy the jobbers, head jobbers, and 
women jobbers are known as Naikins or Mukadmins. They are respon- 
sible for the supervision of woi k of the operatives; for an adequate 
amount of work by them, and for minimising the fluctuations in 
the supply of labour. They sometimes act as mechanics and 
generally assist the unskilled worker. Their importance is due to 
their being intermediaries, between the employer or the factory 
manager and the body of workers. These intermediaries enjoy 
greater power over the workers specially when the managers of 
the factories are Europeans, because the latter’s knowledge of 
different vernaculars is often very defective, and because they have 
to be frequently away on furloughs for the sake of their health. 1 
A jute worker, for instance, cannot ordinarily get into touch with 
the manager without passing through the hands of, firstly the line of 
Sardars, secondly the head Sardar, thirdly the Babu, fourthly the 
European overseer, and fifthly the European Assistant manager. 
The result is that he can seldom get through them all to the 
manager. 

As these jobbers possess the power of engaging or dismissing 
workers they extort an unauthorised commission called * Dasturi ’ 
as the price of engagement, or re-engagement after a term of absence, 
and a smaller -commission every month, out of the wages of the 
workers. The bribe may be in cash — a few rupees, perhaps the 
first month’s earnings, supplemented in many cases by personal 
service in the house of the jobber, or a supply of vegetables, milk 
or ghee. The jobber is not the only one to be satisfied, there are 
head jobbers, pay clerks, time-keepers, and in some cases the super- 
vising staff. The extent of bribery can be realised from the fact 
that while they get wages, varying fiom Rs. 50 to Rs. 70 per month, 
their commission ranges from Rs. 100 to Rs. 300 per month. 
One result of this is that the overseers recruit not necessarily the 
efficient men, but those who are willing to pay them the largest 
commission, or in whom they are otherwise interested. 

The Royal Commission has nicely summarised the abuses of 
this system in the following words 1 

“ The temptations of the jobber’s position are manifold and 
it would be surprising if these men failed to take advantage of 
their opportunities. There are few factories _ where a worker’s 
security is not, to some extent, in the hands of a jobber ; in a number 
of factories the latter has in practice the power to engage and to 
dismiss a worker. We are satisfied that it is a fairly general 
practice for the jobber to profit financially by the exercise of this 
power. The evil varies in .intensity from industry to industry and 
from centre to centre. It is usual for a fee .to be exacted as the 

1 Reiman, Labour in India , pp. 102. 

1 (Quoted by Panandikar in Industrial Labour in India. 
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puce of engagement, oi of le-employment after a- period of absence. 
In many cases a regular payment has also to be made out of each 
month’s wages. In other cases workers have to supply the jobber 
with drink or other periodical offerings in kind. The jobber 
himself has at times to subsidise the bead jobber; and it is said 
that even members of the supervising staff sometimes receive a 
share of the bribe.” 

The Commission also suggested that by systematic efforts 
bribery could be substantially reduced if not eliminated. The 
methods advocated were that the jobbers should be excluded from 
the engagement and dimissal of labour, and suitable labour officers 
be appointed directly subordinate to the general manager, not 
necessarily equipped with technical qualifications, but rather men 
of integrity, an attractive personality, and endowed with a sympa- 
thetic imagination. The Commission was so impressed with the 
necessity of stamping out bribery and corruption that it recommend- 
ed that employer should seek the co-operation of trade unions in 
achieving this end . 1 


While women workers share with men the domination of the 
inteimediaries, they are more liable to be oppressed by them. 
Widows and w’omen deserted by their husbarfds are more liable 
to be bullied and oppressed than other women workers, as usually 
they have none to protect them and hence they have to suffer in 
silence injustice and tyranny of many minds at the hands of the 
jobber. When the women worke s are many, they are supervised 
by women overseers known as naikiru or mukadmins In most cases 
these have proved even more lapacious and oppressive than the 
men overseers, as they have found the women workers more help- 
less and more submissive. Many of them are women of low- 
character, and several managers have found it difficult to' get good 
workers to accept the position, in spite of better pay, because it is 
not regarded as respectable. When the wrath of naiktns is aroused 
against men, some of them are known to have hired ruffians to 
give a severe thrashing to their enemies In this respect the Labour 
Commission suggests the appointment of educated women to take 
charge of the supervision and welfare of women w'orkers. 


On this question the Royal Commission observers : “ When 
the shortage was acute the employer had to send ’ into the 
highways and byways to obtain workers, overseers, labour con 
tractors and others stimulated thereto by promises of comm’s * 
journeyed to distant villages and brought' back recruits to the 
paying their fees and expenses to the city. Such methods are s lJ 
employed for many industries, particularly ni an , 1 
now the great majority of managers of perennial factories” 1 ^ A bUt 
no further than thei r own gates to obtain the workers they nT ui^ 0 

1 »J th/fiipr! Cmvritnm on Ijitr.jr, p 24, 

•* Cni , p 25 
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Unfortunately the removal of the market for labour from the village 
to the factory gate has not generally meant the assumption by the 
employer of direct responsibility for the engagement of his own 
workers. . This duty, is still left largely to intermediaries and espe- 
cially to jobbers.” 1 The methods of recruitment mentioned above 
obtain in most of thejperennial factories as also in seasonal facto- 
ries in varying degi ees. 

Direct Recruitment 

■ Nowadays a part of the labour is directly recruited in the 
States of Bombay, Madras, and the Punjab. The general procedure 
for ( direct recruitment is exhibition of a notice at the factory gate 
that, so much labour is required. Then the Manager or any other 
official comes to the gate and selects the necessary labour. How- 
ever, such methods are generally effective for seeming unskilled 
pr substitute labour. Recruitment of skilled and semi-skilled labour 
is more difficult and is made either by promoting more efficient 
workers or by selection after some trade test. Recruitment is also 
direct in some of the unregulated industries like Bidi-making, Shel- 
lac, coir-making etc. 

Recruitment in 50% of the cotton mills in Bombay, Bata Shoe 
Go. at ^Calcutta, the Scindia Shipyard at Vishakhapatnam, jute 
mills in Bengal and in a number of mills at Kanpur is mostly made 
through the' Labour officers. In Ahmedabad, recruitment is gene- 
rally made through Jobbers and Heads of Departments. The Buck- 
ingham and Carnatic Mills at. Madias take the help of trade unions 
also in this respect. At Kanpur, besides Ldbour Officers in a number 
of Mills ; a Labour Bureau is being run by the Employers’ Associa- 
tion of Northern India since 1938. Badli system is very common 
in jute mills of Bengal. 

In Bihar many factories still follow the age-old method of 
recruitment, i.e. employment at the gate through contractors and 
Sardars, though bigger factories have set up their own Labour 
Bureaus for recruitment, while some others recruit their labour 
through the Employment Exchanges. 

’ l. 

In Bombay, Ahmedabad'and Sholapui textile mills labourers 
are registered under the Decasualisation scheme. 

In Orissa casual labourers] are recruited generally at the factory 
gates. Skilled and permanent workers are recruited by the factories 
direct. So is also the case in the Punjab. 

In West Bengal some factories have set up Labour Offices for 
the purpose of reciuitment, while in othets recruitment is made 
through E. E. or at the gates. 

i Ibi*., p. 22-23. " 
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In M. P. labourers arc genei ally recruited through jobbers in 
large factories while in smaller and seasonal factories the employers 
• recruit the workers directly. r < 

EMPLOYMENT OF FACTORIES ACCORDING TO THE STATES 1 


Average Daily number of workers employed 



1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

Andhra 

... N A 

N A. 

96,339 

108,840 

117,514 

Assam _ 

... 65,136 

661,620 

63,748 

65,290 

68,647 

Bihar 

... 191,724 

172,468 

169,771 

170,521 

172,062 

Bombay 

... 767,704 

744,509 

782,679 

809,895 

863,029 

Madhja Pradesh 

'. . 110,994 

110,842 

122,110 

122,204 

130,576 

Madras 

... 417,545 

400,377 

310,035 

328,677 

327,926 

Onssa 

17,186 

18,088 

18,419 

20,174 

20,328 

Punjab 

... 48,175 

52,822 

45,960 

54,586 

63,712 

Ultar Pradesh 

... 202,514 

206,832 

242,380 

239,874 

245,613 

West Bengal 

... 654,901 

626,631 

627,160 

609,925 

616,739 

Ajmer 

... 16,027 

15,603 

15,384 

14,452 

14,609 

Goorg 

•m 366 

380 

385 

458 

468 

Delia 

42,635 

36,993 

41,174 

48,826 

47,252 

Andaman and 

Nicobar 1,637 

1,264 

1,482 

'2,035 

1,928 

Total 

... 2,536,544 

2,567,453 

2,528,026 

2,589,757 

2,690,403 


Islands 


The following table shows the analysis of workers employed in 
factories of different types in Part A States and Delhi, Ajmer, Coorg 
and Andaman and Nicobar Islands : — 


NUMBER or WORKERS EMPLOYED 

(in thousands) 


Factories 

1945 

1947 

1948 

1953 

Textile 

1014 

1008 

1047 

1022 

Engineering 

315 

357 

370 

300 

Minerals & Metals ... 

125 

89 

109 

146 

Food, Drink & tobacco 

310 

303 

348 

427 

Chemicals dyes, etc. ... 

. 101 

95 

120 

77 

Paper & Printing ... 

72 

78 

85 

90 

"Wood, stones & glass 

107 

94 

105 

110 

30 

84 

70 

57 

Skins &. Hides . 

36 

29 

29 

Gins & Presses 

129 

83 

74 

Ordnance factories .. 
Miscellaneous 

186 

247 

78 

53 - 

84 

62 

1 Lchwr Tear Book (1953-4), 1955, 
1957, p. 740, v ' 

p. 2 and Indicn 

Loboitr 

Gaztllt, March, 
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Recruitment of Labour in Plantation Industry 

Plantation labour in India presents peculiar features of its own. 
It is undoubtedly in the tea plantation that serious abuses have 
occurred in regard to recruitment of labour. Their inaccessibility 
prevented the light of public opinion from playing on these remote 
areas. The bulk of the recruits are from the aboriginal areas of 
Chhota Nagpur, M. P., and the agency tracts in the Northern 
Gircars of the Madras State, a distance of several hundred miles, 
much of it by rail with some changes en route, and involving 
crossing of riveis, the last stage being up the hills in the motor 
loiries. Recruiting is an expensive item for the tea industry because 
of the great distances to be traversed and the necessity of maintain- 
ing a staff and depots in recruiting areas. 

Recruitment of labour for the plantations, whether in the 
north or in the south, presents certain common features, although the 
difficulties and complexities are much greater in the case of Assam 
and only less so in the case of Dooars in North Bengal. The South 
India plantations have their recruiting grounds very much nearer 
than those of the north. But the Madras State has always had a 
large supeifluous agricultural population which has supplied without 
' difficulty the labour required for the plantations. The planters 
have an organisation with a network of branches in seveial of the 
surrounding districts from which labour is drawn, and recruitment 
is effected through agents called Kangatnes. Money is advanced to 
the Kanganies in order to induce workers to come to the plantations. 
Abuses have been common in connection with the system, in many 
cases only a portion of the amount being actually given. Here the 
pressure of population and lack of employment are causes which 
compel the superfluous population of the plains to seek a livelihood 
somewhere under any conditions. A failure of rains, agricultural 
distress and the treatment given to the untouchables in the rural areas 
are factors helpful to the plantations. However, the Government 
of India formulated a scheme limiting the number of labourers under 
each ‘kangani’ to 40 and providing for the establishment of estate 
gangs. This scheme has been accepted by Madras, Mysore and 
Goorg Government. In Kerala the reciuitment is done through 
estate gangs. 

In regard to Assam and the Dooars in Bengal recruitment 
presents a more foimidable problem because of the long distances 
from which labour has to be brought and the substantial costs involved 
in the process. According to the evidences of the European 
Missionaries before the Labour Commission, the cause of emigration 
was extreme poverty. They complained that young unmarried girls 
were enticed and disappeared, and m&riied girls were decoyed by 
false promises. The Sardars did not hesitate, if pushed to necessity, to 
use sometimes even illegal means to obtain laboui-girls, whether 
married or unmarried. They were taken by devious w'ays to the depot 
by the Sardar who, in order to avoid detection changed the names of 
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his victims , and a number of cases' were on record in which the 
Sardars had supplied alcohol or drugs to their victims before enticing 
them away. Similar evidence comes from the agency tracts, of the 
Madras State and also from European missionaries. Family life, they 
observed, was being broken up, and one of them referred to “selling 
men” to Assam. Among the chief reasons which, they alleged, led to 
the emigration from those areas were a desire to earn more money 
or the indebtedness of the emigrants without any other way of 
paying off their debts, family quarrels — one man taking away the 
wife of another, or perhaps the daughter not wanting to marry the 
man of her fathei’s choice— or the commission of some crime. The, 
planters of Assam sought protection for themselves through Work- 
men’s Breach of. Contract Act which was passed in 1859 and re- 
pealed only in 1926, but very little efforts were made either by the 
Government or by the planters to acquaint the workers with that 
vital change, with the result that .considerable portion ofdthe 
workers still thought that they were not free. -,The Commission 
said in this respect that it was a matter of great regret that when a 
vital change was made in the land, by which penal contracts be- 
came illegal, little was done to bring it to the notice of the workers 
and recommended that immediate steps should be taken in this 
direction. Another difficulty which made lecruitment unpopular 
was that the workers in the tea gardens had no facilities for main- 
taining contacts with their homes even by correspondence. -But now 
there has undoubtedly been some improvement in regard to recruit- 
ment since the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act of 1932 was 
brought into force in October, 1933. This measure provides for the 
appointment of a controller of emigrant labour and invests him 


with certain powers to safeguard the interests of the workers. A 
worker and his family are entitled to repatriation at the expense 
of the planter. The period of service which entitled a worker to 
this privilege may be curtailed for ill-health or some other special 
cause. Persons under the age of 16 cannot be emigrated unless 
accompanied by theii parents or guardians, and the women cannot 
be lecruitcd without the consent of their husbands. Persons le- 
cruitcd by the licensed local forwarding agents from the controlled 
emigration areas like Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Piadesh, Madras 
and Uttar Pradesh have to be produced at the nearest local foi ward- 
ing agencies and then aie despatched to Assam by the prescribed 
routes along which there are depots where the persons aie given 
rest, meals and sleeping accommodation and medical aid if required. 
There is another method also for recruitment and is known as Pool 
system. Labourers voluntarily present themselves to the local 
Forwarding Agents’ Depots for recruitment. They are sent out to 
the gardens which need their services. Nearly all the recruitment 

.is done by the Tea Districts Labour Association set l!p bv the tea 
industry itself, which makes arrangements for forwarding of recruits 
while the actual iccruitmcnt is done by the intermedia iec wWet 
, The cost of recruitment p"“ S, 
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Rs. 124-14-6 in 1950-51 and Rs. 136-9-8 in 1953-54. 1 In West Bengal 
there is generally an acute shortage of labour in the tea estate at 
Jalpaiguri and Teiia, particularly in the busy season. Workers are 
recruited from Santhal Parganas, Manbhum and Ranchi. Recruit- 
ment in Bengal is uncontrolled and is made by the Tea Districts 
Labour Association, the Indian Tea Planters’ Association and the 
Indian Tea Association for theii member gardens. 

In Bihar labourers for tea gardens in Purnea are xeciuited 
from' Ranchi District, while tea gardens in Ranchi District obtain 
their laboui locally. In the tea gardens m Bihar leciuitment is 
generally made by garden Sardars who collect prospective lecruits 
and bring them before the Forwarding Agents, who have to satisfy 
themselves that the recruits are volunteers and know fully the 
conditions of service. All the incidental expenses and railway fares 
from home to tea gardens are met by the estates. 

In the Punjab plantations, recruitment is made by the cm- 
ployeis directly oi thiough Choudhties (Labour Mates) from the 
neighbouring villages. The following table gives statistics of re- 
ciuitment of Assam tea gaidens during the yeais 1949-50 and 
1950-51:— 

RECRUITMENT TO ASSAM TEA PLANTATION, BY STATE OF ORIGIN 
(Numbci of emigrants) 


State of Origin • 1949-50 1950-51 

Assisted Non-Asaisted Assisted Non-Assisted 


W. Bengal 

19 

5 

46 

22. 

Bihar 

10038 

2560 

15131 

3025 

Orissa 

9670 

2039 

12459 

3505 

M. P. 

4564 

1001 

7769 

1258 

Madras 

880 

139 

1082 

187 

U. P. 

112 

46 

— 

- 

Bombay 

1 185 

319 

1613 

642 

Total 

2b468 

6109 

38100 

8639 


3 Indian Labour Lear Book 1950-51, p. 35. Ibid for 1953-54, p. 24 
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Unlike North India, in South workers aie recruited for a period 
of 9 to 10 months only after which they return to home and come 
back to the work after some rest. In order to do away with the 
abuses associated with the system of recruitment through kanganics, 
some of the coffee estates and many of the rubber estates employ 
professional labourer suppliers who are registered by the Labour 
Department of the United Planters’ Association of Southern India 
which helps these suppliers in the recruitment of labour. The 
table on the next page gives us details about the employment figures 
in the plantations. 

Recruitment of Labour for Mining areas 

Reciuitment of labour for the mining aieas specially coalfields 
of Jhana, Ramganj, Giridih and Bokaro, is through the raising con- 
tractors who are responsible for the supply of labour, and have" to be 
paid from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per month for every worker. These raising 
contractors are not only in charge of recruitment and bear all its 
expenses but are|responsible for the coal cutting and loading for 
which they aie paid at a certain rate per ton. Bribery is fairly 
extensive on the coalfields The majority of the workers ,are hill 
and forest aboriginals largely the Santhals, as the collieries are 
located m or near the legions inhabited by them. There aie both 
the miners as well as the agriculturists returning to their fields as 
they do for days, weeks or months and hence the supply of laboui 
in the mines varies from month to month, the largest supply being 
available in February and September and the smallest in July 
and November. ' 

Tire Royal Commission on Labour condemned in vigorous 
language the existence of conti actors, and suggested direct relation- 
ship between the colliery managers and the workers. The Industrial 
Committee on Coal Mining considered the question of abolition of 
contractors in coal mines but at last allowed the system to continue 
till further investigation and the raising |contractor still flourishes. 
Of course in 1951 they have recommended for the abolition of this 
system and till then the disabilities suffered by contract labour 
vis-a-vis labour directly employed should be removed or minimised. 
The employeis also agreed to consider a pioposal to associate a 
workers’ representative with the administiation of the coal recruiting 
organisation. 


There arc difficulties in regard to lecruitment, seasonal difficul- 
ties, as at the time of sowing and harvesting when large numbeis return 
to their villages and output of coal diminishes ; and those created bv 
the recent enforcement of law excluding -women from working 
underground. These have led to a shortage of labour in the 
collieries. Once during the War, the Government also acted a- 
contractors for the supply of unskilled labour owing to the scarcity 
of labour and the urgency of coal requirements. 

In other mining industries the position ;is somewhat different 
he iron ore mming companies have the system of direct rccruitmeS 
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Employment in Plantations 


1951 


1952 



Garden 

Labour 

(Per- 

manent) 

Outside Labour 

Total 

Garden 

Labour 

(Perma- 

nent) 

Outside Labour 

Total 

Perma- 

nent 

Tempo- 

rary 

Perma- Tempo- 
nent rary 

Tea 

Ho (Fee 
Rubber 

500,909 

82,917 

19,238 

63,244 

21,888 

8,689 

53,836 

46,372 

15,258 

10,17,989 

1,51,177 

43,185 

919,918 

76,566 

19,230 

51,072 53,218 

27,322 60,716 

7,578 , 12,715 

10,24,208 

1,64,604 

39,523 

Total 1 10,03,064 

93,821 1 1,15,466 Il2,12,351 

10,15,714 

85,972 1,26,649 

12,28,335 


Employment in Plantations. 1952 



\ 

1 


Average daily number of persons ; 
Employed 

! 


Number 

of 

estates 

Total area 
of estates 
(acres) 

* 

Garden 

Labour 

Outside Labour j 

| 

Total 


Permanent 

1 j 

Permanent Temporary 
i i 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 J 

6 _ 1 

7 

TEA 

Assam 

Bihar 

Madras 

Punjab • ... 

Uttar Pradesh ... 
West Bengal ... 
Mysore 

Travancorc-Cochm 

Cooig 

Himachal Pradesh 
Tripura 

' 971 

8 

1,960 

2,629 

40 

313 

9 

236 

1 

328 

49 

384,880 

3,682 

82,706 

9,145 

5,816 

193,349 

4,715 

81,165 

449 

1,002 

10,258 

465,770 

2,097 

77,503 

673 

1,838 

311,097 

2,430 

52,675 

501 

8 

5,326 

29,545 

417 

8,419 

1,858 

525 

4,777 

1,626 

3,504 

‘"401 

1 29,585 

618 
5,981 
6,014 

621 I 

6,805 

1,098 

1,897 

j 

1 80 

520 1 
1 53,219 i 

i 524,900 
3,132 
91,903 
8,545 
2,984 
322,679 
5,154 
58,076 
501 
88 
6,247 

Total 

6,544 

777,167 

919,918 

51,072 

1 U)4*J|fcUJ 

COFFEE* 

Madras 

Orissa . , 

Mysore 

Travancorc-Cochm} 

Coorg 

1,911 

12 

at4,418 

44. 

! 4,829 

62,728 

25 

at 107,507 
8,300 
50,822 

30,466 

13 

28,600 

2,034 

14,453 

9,639 

10’ 196 
904 
* 6,583 

26,515 

24j 143 
521 

i 9,537 

66,620 

13 

, 62,939 

! 3,459 

31,573 
164,604 : 


!tU,214 

1229,382 

69,618 

2,927 

146,642 

5,090 

76.566 1 27,322 

60,716 

! rubber** 

Madras 

Mysore 

1 Travancorc-Cochm 
Cooig 

1 

173 

! 9 

i 9,981 

i 6 

2,055 

55 

15,836 

6S1 

1,689 

309 

5,580 

1,802 ! 

915 

9,978 

20 

1 6,1 16 
1,279 
31,391 
701 
39,523 
1,228,330 

Total 

.GRAND TOTAL... 

[ 9,169 

'“26,927 

! 

224,277' 
1, 230,826 

i 

19,230 

1,015,714 

l' 7,578 

| 85,972 

12,715 

126,G50 


. ’Figures for codec estate relate to 1952-53 * Treure> m respect u, 

Tnebur Umnet of Travan-orc-Cochin for 1950 have been repeated Jn the cr c r>. 
Travancore-Cochin figure for 1951-52 hate 1 con v repeated inguro P> I.jI-j.uju 
been repealed, f Pro visional 
3 
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SUMMARY OF ALL MINERALS 1953 



Under- 

ground 

Open workings ! 

Surface 


State 






Total 


Men 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Assam 

2,683 

529 j 

48 j 

1,175 

515 

4,950 , 

West Bengal ... 

57,452 

3,461 

868 t 

23,649 

10,724 

96,154 

Bihar 

100,858 

34,705 ! 

17,182 1 

57,494 

25,303 

235,542 ‘ 

Madhya Pradesh ... 1 

19,636 

35,078 

29,125 

14,217 

6,919 

104,975 1 

Ontsa ... 1 

4,078 ; 

12,140 

9,477 

8,483 

4,841 

39,019 i 

Vindhya Pradesh ... ! 

4,554 1 

1,919 

710 

2,497 

678 

10,358-1 

Hyderabad 

10,097 

213 

23 

5,825 

1,085 

17,243 

Rajasthan 

2,699 

4,382 

1,074 

2,256 

564 

10,975 

Madhya Bharat . . 

• •• 

743 

333 

59 

13 

1,148 

Andhra 

3,221 

9,307 

5,232 

1,733 

1,998 

21,491 

Bombay 

438 

4,781 

2,110 

1,738 

516 

9,583 

Madras 

140 

3,802 

2,435 

616 

146 

7,189 

Delhi 

47 

25 

7 

26 

(i> 

105 

Ajmer 

304 

580 

124 

220 

1 

1,229 

Mysore 

23,010 

3,720 

3,079 

8,626 

1,325 

29,760 

Travancorc-Cochm 


1,686 

13 

1,132 

„ 

2,831 

PEPSU 

14 

297 

12* 

302 

16 

752 

Himachal Pradesh... 

28 

... 

... 

38 

9 

75 

East Punjab ... 

7 

471 

... 

11 

... 

489 

Total 

219,266 

117,839 

72,013 

130,097 

54,653 

593,868 


Labour for contract work, of course, is recruited through Sardars 
and Sub-contractors. In Mica Mines specially in Bihar, labour is 
recruited through Sardars and their wages depend on the number of 
workers recruited by them. 

Tire I following table gives us the number of mine workers 
after independence 1 : — 


' Year 


Mines 
subject to 
Mining 
Act 


Workers 

under- 

ground 


Open 

workings 


Surface 


Total 


1947 

1976 

1948 

1897 

1949 

2032 

1950 

2085 

1952 


1953 

••• 


151,200 103,295 

157,386 93,050 

166,906 101,229 

190,320 114,861 

221,297 155,438 

219,266 189,852 


152,768 407,263 

145,429 395,865 

153,024 421,159 

166,580 471,761 

182,461 559,196 

184,750 593,868 

India — A Reference Annual 


1 Wadut 6. Vlercliant, Our Economic Problem, 
1955, p 417. 


p. 455, 
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Recruitment of Seamen 

The recruitment of seamen is similarly beset with difficulties 
of a peculiarly formidable natuie. Shipping in India has been 
practically a monopoly of European Companies who have objected 
to any interference with the system of recruitment. The Enquiry 
Committee, appointed by the Government of India to enquire into 
the system of recruitment of seamen, reported that the system of 
lccruitment had led to grave abuses and lecommended the setting 
up of employment bureau under officers with practical marine 
experience to obtain for the workers continuity of employment and 
relief from bribery. Licensed brokers and other intermediaries 
for the recruitment have not been abolished, though in theory their 
powers have been curtailed. According to the Seamen’s Union in 
Bombay, there is unemployment at any time; therefore only a third of 
the total number of seamen are found in the neighbourhood of the 
shipping office in Bombay who have been out of employment for 
periods varying from one to four years. 

Indian Merchants’ Shipping Act was amended in 1949 to 
lcgulate the employment of marine labour. The Act lays down 
that the Central Government can establish at such ports as they 
think fit Seamen’s Employment Offices for this purpose and where 
such an office has been established or a person or body of persons 
nominated to perform such functions, no person shall receive or 
accept to be entered on board any ship any seaman unless such a 
seaman has been engaged through or supplied by such office or 
peison or body or persons nominated. 

The number of seamen engaged in Bombay during 1953-54 
was about 30,640 and in Calcutta 29,000. . 

Recruitment at Ports 

Employment at ports was formerly thiough petty contractors 
called Tohwalas but since April 1948 this system has been abolished. 
Now, in the ports of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, employment 
is regulated under the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) 
Act 4948. The scheme under this Act is administered by Dock 
Labour Boards consisting of representatives of Government, Em- 
ployers and Dock Workers. The Board has an executive officer who 
maintains an employers’ register and a workers’ register and allocates 
registered workers to registered employers making the fullest possible 
use of the reserve pool. The table on page 36 gives employment in 
Major Ports in June 1950. 1 
Recruitment in Railways and Tramways 

Recruitment- in Railways is mostly through Railway Service 
Commissions or by promotions from junior to senior class service. In 
tiamways at Delhi, recruitment of the staff • is made by the Selec- 
tion Board. In Calcutta, it is made through employment exchanges 


1 Labour Tear Bool., 1919-50, p. 19. 
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Name of the Port 

Number of persons employed 

Average No. 

of daily 
workers di- 
rectly em- 
ployed by 
| the Port Act 

Dnect 

Through 

contractois 

By Stewai-ds 
etc. 

Bombay ... 1 14,681 1 

Calcutta ... | 23,865 1 

Madras ... t 2,280 

Vishakhapatnam 2,029 
Cochin ... | 1,473 

238 

234 

70 

828 

! 2,965 

N. A. 

N. A. 

1,300 

1,208 

15,160 

24,361 

3,942 

2,276 

2,000 


or directly from the relatives of the employees. So is the case tn 
Madras. In Bombay, vacancies are filled in by inviting applications 
through newspapers, notices and labour exchanges. 

In March 1952, the railway workers were estimated at 9,45,319 
and in January 1952 tramways employed 1,70,855 workers. In 1953 
and 1954, about 930,951 and 966,185 woikeis were employed in 
the railways. 


The following table shows the total numbei at staff in rail- 
ways : — 


Railways 

1953 


1954 


Railways — Govt, owned 


916,002 


950,101 

Central 

167,672 


174,307 


Eastern 

248.509 


251,384 


Northern 

132,963 


141,568 


North Eastern 

107,871 


112,766 


Southern 

147,480 


152,350 


Western 

111,507 


117,726 


Non-Govt. Railways 


6,671 


6,762 

Railway Board and 


8,278 


9,322 

. other Ry. Offices. 





Grand Total 


930,951 

••• 

966,185 


Contract Labour 

The contract laboui is mostly employed in the Public Works 
Department, Engineering Departments and also in some cotton 
textile, paper, cement, coir-matting industries and mining as well 
They form about 20 to 25% of the total labour force. Even in such 
a well-organised and long-established industry like gold minim* in 
Kolar, 6,358 workers out of 19,936 were under contractors Among 
many other abuses one serious drawback is that in a factory mine 
or workshop the contract labour is here toda\ and gone tomorrow 
and it becomes difficult for the administrate! s of the faw to Z" to 
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g< ip with the system. In this connection the Royal Commission has 
rightly remarked, “Workmen employed by salaried managers, 
who are personally responsible for their workers, receive more 

consideration than those employed by contractors it is now 

desirable, if the management is to discharge completely the complex 
responsibility laid upon it by the law and by equity, that the 
manager should have full control over the selection, hours of work 
and payment of the workers.” 1 * In fact the abuses are mostly due the 
to the fact that contractor has obtained his contract by virtue of his 
being the lowest bidder for the work, and naturally unless he pays low 
wages and intensifies the pace of work, he cannot earn any profit. 
Ultimately this results in the sweating of labour. Another evil is 
that the employers themselves gain financially by having contract 
labour because they escape the responsibility for any welfare work, 
etc., for them. In view of these considerations, it seems desirable 
that the system of contract labour should be substituted by direct 
system of recruitment. 


Badli System 

In order to give regular employment to Badlis and to eliminat- 
ing the influence exercised by the Jobber badli control system has 
been devised. Under the system, on the first of each month special 
Badli cards are given to a selected number of persons who are asked 
to present themselves every morning at the mill when temporary 
vacancies are filled up from among them and for permanent post 
chance is given according to seniority. For the puipose ot t e 
scheme, workers have been classified as permanent, temporary and 
badli and service certificates are issued to registered workers and re 
length of service is considered in providing jobs. 


Absenteeism 

In Indian industiies, the common complaint is that of a 
large percentage of absenteeism. Absenteeism rate is denned as 
“the total man-shift lost because of absences as a percentage of the 
total number of man-shifts scheduled.” For calculating the rate of 
absenteeism is required the number of persons scheduled to work and 
the number actually present. A worker who reports for any part ol 
a shift is to be considered as present. “An employee is to be consider- 
ed scheduled to work when the employer has work available an e 
employee is aware of it, and when the employer has no reason to ex- 
pect, well in advance, that the employee will not be availabl for 
work at the specified time.” 

The table on page 38 shows figures for absenteeism in manu- 
facturing industries and coal mines. 8 


1 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour, p, 119. 

1 Man Labour Gazellee, March 1957, pp 758-759 and 762. 



Absenteeism in Manufacturing Industries in India 

(Pciccntage of man-shifts lost to man-shifts scheduled to work) 

Industry IQ47 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 

Cotton Hill Industry 
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It will be observed fiom the above table that the percentage 
of absenteeism is much higher in coal mining industry than in other 
organised industries. This high percentage of absenteeism in the 
coal mining is due to.(i) the engagement of the labourers in the fields, 
marriages and festivals — winch account for about 75% of the with- 
diawals ; (ii) drunkenness and relaxation— which account for about 
20% of the absence; and (lii) Sickness accounting for about 5 X of 
absence. While absenteeism percentage is lower in the organised 
industries because of the fact that a larger proportion of the factory 
labour force resides at or near the factories than in other areas. 

The loss due to absenteeism is two-fold. Firstly , there is a 
distinct loss to workers, because the irregularity in attendance reduces 
their income, when “no work no pay” is the general rule. The 
loss to the employers is still greater as both deficiency and discipline 
suffer. Secondly, either an additional employment has to be main- 
tained throughout the year to meet this emergency or the industries 
have to depend solely on workers who present themselves at the 
gates and who are generally not up to the mark. The maintenance 
of an extra complement of workers leads to serious complications 
and evils. 

Absenteeism is more due to miserable working and living 
conditions than due to any other reason. The chief causes are 
fatigue, sickness, industrial accidents, disgusting housing conditions, 
social and religious ceremonies, drinking, amusements and the fre- 
quent urge of the rural exodus. Moreover, the level of absenteeism 
is comparatively high immediately after the pay day, when the 
workers either feel like having a ‘good time’, or in some other cases, 
return to their villages to make purchases for the family and to 
meet them 1 . Watkins and Dodd observe, “In industries where, the 
work is excessively fatiguing, periodical, absence ffom"the~ job consti- 
tutes a sort of defence mechanism for the hired workmen and tends 
to picvent the abnormal accumulation of fatigue poisons and a" 
resultant breakdown in health ” s 

Therefore, “proper conditions of work in the factory, ade- 
quate wages, piotection from accident and sickness and facilities 
for obtaining leave for rest and recupeiation constitute the most 
effective means of reducing absenteeism.” 3 There is no doubt that tlie 
most effective way of dealing w>tlv absenteeism is to provide 
holidays with pay or even without pay and permit workers to attend 

to their piivate affairs occasionally and thus regularise absenteeism 

instead of merely taking disciplinary action for it. Provision of 
suitable housing and working conditions in industrial centres would 
also go a long way in improving attendance. 


Labour Innstigahon Committee Report, p. 101. 

. Watkms and Didd, The Management of Labour Relations, 1938, pp 259-60 
1 Bombay Textile Labour Inquiry Committee Report, p 364. * FF 
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Labour Turn-over 

Labour turnover may be defined as the rate of change in the 
working staff of a concern during a definite period. It is a measure 
of the extent to which old employees leave and new employees enter 
the service of the concern. Labour turnover is the cause and 
effect of instability of employment. It arises from resignations and 
dismissals. Resignations may be due to such causes as dissatisfac- 
tion with working conditions, insufficient wages, bad health, sickness, 
old age, family circumstances and exodus to the village for agri- 
cultural operations. Dismissals, on the other hand, appear to be 
a lesser cause of labour turnover. Dismissals may be due to discipli- 
nary action in cases of inefficiency, insubordination, participation 
in strikes, misconduct and victimisation of workers. 

Labour turnover, especially among the temporary workers, 
is also accounted for by the discharge of workers when a particular 
piece of work for which they have been taken in is completed, 
The Badli system also contributes to a high labour turnover. 

Some amount of labour turnover is in any case inevitable 
and the natural turnover which arises due to retirement of aged 
employees and accession of fresh blood, may not only be unayoidable 
but also welcome to some extent. A higher rate of turnover is 
Iiarmful to the efficiency of the worker as well as to the quality 
and quantity of production. It is a serious obstacle to the complete 
utilisation of a country’s human and material resources. “From 
the workers’ side they are not only deprived of various advantages 
of continued employment — opportunities of a graded pay, bonus, 
provident fund and leave — but they have to even purchase theii 
re-engagement ; and there is bound to be less solidarity among 
workers who move from mill to mill .” 1 

“Though a high rate of turnover exists in all organised 
industries in India, there are no reliable data available concerning 
the extent of the turnover .” 2 According to the findings of Rege 
Committee, “the cotton textile industry in Bombay has a somewhat 
higher monthly turnover rate than in Madurai, Akola, Nagpur and 
Calcutta, for the probable reason that the number of mills in 
Bombay is far greater than anywhere else and it is possible for the 
workers to move from mill to mill ... In the engineering group the 
rates are fairly high at Calcutta. The highest rates for any industry 
are those recorded for the glass industry, wherein labour has proved 
extremely mobile, owing to scarcity of trained men and the anxiety 
of employers to obtain such men at any cost fiom anywhere. In 
mining section, iron ore has a higher range of rates than gold, 
mainly because the former requires much less skill than the latter, 
and also because labour supply from the tribal sources in the iron 

1 R K Mukerjee, Indian Working Class, 1951, p. 42 

- fhe Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee Report, p 362. 
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ore areas is much more plentiful than in gold mining. ... In other 
industries like the prinfing presses, woollen textiles, cement, potteries, 
vice mills, etc., the rates do not on the whole appear to be excessive, 
except in particular localities .” 1 

According to Di. Mukerjee, “In cotton and jute mills, 
engineering works and other industrial establishments bribery and 
corruption are universally prevalent, and these increase the rates of 
turnover and absenteeism, to a greater extent than what is due to 
natural social circumstances of the workers. For each jobber an 
occasion for re-engagement is an opportunity for a fresh bribe. 
Badlts also swell his waiting list. The excessive turnover among 
the badlis in the different establishments in India is largely due to 
the fact that jobbeis are pecuniarily interested in extending their 
circle of patronage so that the badli workers can obtain a few days’ 
employment in a month in the factory .” 2 

The measures to be adopted for reduction of labour turnover 
imply a positive policy requiring concerted action on the part of the 
employers. Besides, any measuies conducive to the workers’ econo- 
mic advancement and welfare, as well as measures .intended to 
provide security of employment to workeis are bound up to mitigate 
the evils of turnover, by reducing the anxiety of the worker to make 
frequent visits to the villages and to search for what is often the 
mirage of better employment and higher remuneration. In this 
connection the following remarks of the Bombay Textile Labour 
Enquiry Committee are worth noting 3 : — 

“Improvement in methods of recruitment is one of the princi- 
pal remedies for excessive labour turnover. But more radical and 
effective methods such as establishment of employment exchanges, 
restriction of the powers of the jobber and organisation of a personnel 
department are required. Improvement of working conditions, 
adoption of an enlightened policy of management in respect of 
wages, transfers and promotions, lease and holidays, provision of 
facilities for education and training, promotion of welfare work, 
introduction of unemployment and sickness insurance, of gratuities 
and pensions, these will contribute to make the labour force more 
stable than it is at present. Not the least important factors con- 
tributing to stability will be the attitude of the employers to wor- 
kers’ organisations and the provision of effective machinery for the 
ventilation and redress of grievances of the workers ” 

1 Labour hrvest, ration Committee Main Retort, p 104. 

3 R. K. Mukerjee, Op Cit., p. 40 ' 

3 Report, p. 363. 



CHAPTER III 

EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 

A National Employment Service or Employment Exchange 
means the establishment of free public employment agencies with a 
view to help the adjacent of the supply of labour to the demand 
therefor. The duty of the service is to ensure the best possible 
organization of the employment market as an integral part of 
the national programme for full employment and development 
and use of the productive resources. Such service performs spe- 
cially the following functions : — 

(1) It assists the workers in finding out suitable employment 

1 and the employers in finding suitable workers and to 

develop rules for registering job-seekers. 

(2) It promotes the mobility of labour necessary to meet 

employment market conditions. It brings employment 
seekers in close and effective touch with employers so 
that unnecessary waiting and time-lags are avoided. 

(3) It collects, analyses and makes available as much infor- 

mation as possible in employment conditions and 
trends. 

(5) It draws attention to the volume and nature of unem- 
ployed labour at any particular time so that the state 

. can take suitable steps for its productive utilization. 

These offices are set up by the Government for bringing 
together the workers who are in need of jobs and the employers who 
are looking for workers. Jobs seeking workers get themselves 
registered at these exchanges where the details of their qualifications, 
experience, etc., are recorded. Employers on their part inform the 
exchanges of the type of workers they want. When a vacancy is 
notified the exchange submits the names of the workers possessing 
the required qualifications for consideration, and interview, if 
necessary, is arranged between the parties. The final selection, of 
course, rests with the employers. Thus they are always in search of 
suitable employment for the workers and bring about an adjustment 
between demand and supply of labour and the right man to the 
right job is provided. 

Employment exchanges were, for the first time established in 
our country in 1944. But in other countries of the world they were 
set up as far back as 1883 and the State-controlled exchanges were 
first set up in 1891 by New Zealand Government. At first these 
were private agencies which were either run on profit-making basis 
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by commercial concerns ot on public utility linC-s by associations 
like Y. M G. A. 

In all countries, namely, Germany, France, U. S. A. etc.. Em- 
ployment Exchanges run privately were later on nationalised, in 
Russia Employment Office was set up in 1931 in the terms o 
Economic Plan The use of Exchanges was made compulsory upon 
all the employers as against the voluntary systems °* Great Britain 
and Germany. In Great Britain first Exchange was started in looo 
at Egham. They were giving free service but used to accept 
contribution fiom those who were placed in empl°y men t through 
it. But after 1902 this movement strengthened and at the end oi 
1939, there were 1620 offices in all under empl°y men t service 
organisation. 

In 1919 at the Washington International Labour Conference, 
it was adopted that “each member which ratified this Convention 
shall establish a system of free public employment agencies under 
the control of a central authority ..” India ratific-d this Convention 
in 1921. But the Royal Commission on Labour in 1931, suggested 
that in view of the industrial conditions of India Employment 
Exchanges could be of little use either in solving the unemployment 
problems, or in maintaining correct statistics of th e unemployed. In 
the present position of Indian industry it is most unlikely that they 
would be in a position to offer an appreciable number of vacancies 
unless employers were compelled to recruit thjough them. Such 
compulsion is possible in special cases, such as shipping, but so far as 
industry in general is concerned they did not regard it as prac- 
ticable under present conditions. They thought that it would be 
unwise to start them at a time when most factory owners can find 
sufficient labour at the gates. 

In spite of these recommendations, Ahmedabad Millowners - 
Association prepared a scheme for the Labour Exchange in 1936, 
with the following objects : — 

(i) To adjust the supply and the demand of labour and right 
type of man may be available at the right time. 

(u) To eliminate the evil of bribery. 

(iii) To make statistics of employment available which serves 
as an economic barometer indicating the ups and downs 
of industrial fluctuations. 

In 1938 Cawnporc Labour Enquiry Committee also suggested 
for the establishment of Labour Exchanges on the same grounds. 
The Textile Labour Enquiry Committee, Bombay, also suggested 
for Employment Exchanges and also suggested that equal 
participation by representatives of employers and employees in the 
management or the Employment Exchanges is essential for their 
success. 
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In true sense the Employment Exchanges were started in 
India for the first time in 1945 under the Directorate General of 
Resettlement and Employment. First of all it took up the work of 
employment assistance to ex-servicemen and discharged war 
workers only, and for different pui poses three Diiectorates weie 
established : (1) Directorate of Employment Exchange (2) Direc- 
torate of Training, and (3) Directorate of Publicity. But soon the 
scope of the organisation was extended and it was converted into a 
regular employment exchange machinery with a view to meet the 
needs of all categories of peisons m search of employment. By the 
year 1948-49 there were 54 Employment Exchanges, consisting of a 
.Central Employment Exchange in New Delhi, 7 Regional Exchanges 
and 46 Sub-regional Exchanges. The Centra] Exchange at Delhi 
acts as an Inter-Provincial clearing house. Thereafter as a result 
of the Federal Financial Integration Scheme, the Directorate Gene- 
ral of Resettlement and Employment took over conti ol of the 
Employment Exchanges in Pait B States on 1st Apiil, 1950. This 
resulted in the addition of Employment Exchanges under the 
Directorate. By September 1950 there were 65 Employment 
Exchanges, 56 Employment District Offices, 15 Employment Infoi- 
mation Bureaus and 33 Sub-offices functioning in the country. 
Regarding the work done by these exchanges, it can be mentioned 
that from October 1949 to September 1950, 1,108,654 persons got 
themselves registered out of which 289,93 1 were placed in employ- 
ment. The number of employers using the Employment Exchanges 
were 6313. 

The table on p. 46 shows the progress and the work done by 
the Employment Exchanges since 195 1. 1 

Exchanges gave prioiity to the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled 
Tribes, retrenched Government servants and displaced persons. 
During the year 1953, 28,040, Scheduled Caste, 3,203 Scheduled 
Tribes, 8,100 retrenched Government employees and 11,218 dis- 
placed persons got employment. In 1954, the Employment Ex- 
changes opened a new section in order to find employment for 
surplus and retrenched class I, class II Gazetted and Commissioned 
Officers. Thirty Employment Exchanges operate mobile sections 
to help employment seekers in rural areas away from the Exchanges 
and in 1953 on an average 1959 persons found employment. 

The table on page 47 gives ' the occupational distribution of 
Applicants on Line Registers. 3 

Apart from these there is one Central Training Institute also 
at Koni-Bilaspur in M.P. to tiain Instiuctors and supervisory staff. 
This is the only institute of its kind in Asia. The training is for 
six months. In 1953, the number of persons who had completed 
training at the institute was 198, bringing the total number of people 
trained to 1072. 

1 Indian Tear Book, 1956, p. 340, Indian Labour Gazelle , March 1957, p. 746. 

s Indian Labour Gazelle, March 1957, p. 747. 
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during the period 

No. of vacancies dealt 21,776 22,873 20,914 29,295 42,248 42,805 43,259 

with at the end of the 
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No. of Applicants seeking 
Employment in 

1952 

(average) 

1953 

(average) 

1954 

(average) 

1955 

(average) 

1956 

(Average) 

1. Industrial Supervisory 

Services 

4,051 

4,502 

5,379 

4,879 

4,879 

2. Skilled and Semi-skilled 
services 

43,873 

47,340 

52,118 

54,147 

58,908 

3. Clerical Services ... 

106,611 

131,311 

161,737 

187,582 

213,473 

4. Educational Services 

7,061 

10,437 

16,626 

22,285 

28,368 

5. DomcsUc Service 

12,876 

15,760 

19,613 

21,750 

25,566 

6 Unskilled Services 

184,498 

233,807 

269,987 

320,402 

380,089 

7. Others ... ... 

25,018 

31,418 

36,857 

36,104 

37,816 

Total 

383,991 

477,575 

562,307 

647,109 

749,099 


Besides finding employment, tlie exchanges diew up a new 
scheme of technical and vocational training foi adult civilians and 
the following table shows the number of training centres and the 
* number of persons receiving training there in August each year dur- 
ing the period 1951-54: — 


No. of peisons undci going Training at the 
end of the period 


No. of centres 
Month at the end of 
the period. 

Techni- 

cal 

Men 

Voca- 

tional 

Appi en- 
tice 

Women 

Voca- 

tional 

Total 

August ’51 

203 

7504 

1786 

833 

374 

10497 

August ’52 

119 

y097 

1896 

243 

432 

11786 

August ’53 

270 

7661 

1633 

626 

465 

10385 

August ’54 

312 

5954 

1500 

785 

597 

8836 

Sep. ’54 

312 

6219 

1576 

839 

605 

9239 

July ’55 

230 

9,393 

29 

432 



9854 

July ’56 

464 

9,322 

— 

1,025 

— 

20347 


In November 1952, the training and Employment Services 
Organisation Committee was set up under the chairmanship of 
Shri B. Shiva Rao, M.P., in order to assess the need for the con- 
tinuance of the Resettlement and Employment Organisation in the 
context of the country’s economic and social development and to 
suggest, with reference to such need, what its futuie shape should 
be in particular: — 
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(а) To enquire into the whole question of the future of the 

Resettlement and Employment Organisation and examine 
whether part of the organisation should be transferred to 
the State Governments or not ; in the latter event, what 
degree of superintendence and control should be retained 
by the Central Government. 

(б) To assess the results obtained by the Employment Ex- 

changes and Training schemes, including the schemes for 
the training of instructors and supervisors at the Gential 
Institute, Koni, Bilaspur ; 

(e) To consider on what basis the Tiaining schemes should be 
continued and whether the present system of granting 
stipends should be abolished or modified. 

(d) To examine whether there should be further expansion of 
Employment Exchanges and training programmes con- 
sonant with the increased requirements of the country ; 

(c) To consider whether legislation should be introduced mak- 
ing it oblrgatory for industry to recruit personnel, at least 
in the larger industrial centres, through Employment 
Exchanges ; and 

(J) To consider whether Government should make a small levy 
from the employers and for employment-seekers in order 
to finance part of the cost of the organisation. 

The Committee recommended that : — 

( 1 ) The employment exchange organisation should be deve- 
loped into a full-fledged service, on a permanent footing 
and with enlarged powers ; 

(n) There should be decentralisation of administration. This 
means that although the policy may be laid down by 
the Central Government, the exchange may be run and , 
administered by the State Government ; 

(fir) The subsidy paid by the Central Government to the em- 
ployment exchange should be continued but its amount 
should be restricted to 60% of the expenditure on the 
regional headquarters and employment exchange in the 
States subject to 'a maximum of the amount provided 
for in the budget for 1953-54 or the actual expendituie 
incurred during 1952-53, whichever may be of gi eater 
advantage to the State Government concern , , ■■ 

(iv) The function of the employment exchange may be expanded 

by including (a) maintenance of “good relations with the 

employers and 'employees’ groups ; soliciting and taking 
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order (application for workeis) and subsequently following 
. them through until placement are effected, (b) Super- 
vising and assisting registrants and conducting necessary 
test; (c) maintaining live files; renewals, revival, 
selecting and refen ing suitable applications to employers 
and maintaining placement records ; (d) receiving 

oidcrs and clearance and reference of such orders to the 
. appropriate section for selection and approval, placing 
order in clearance and receiving application thereon; 
(e) Collecting information regarding employment opportu- 
nities and making such information available, with a 
view to assisting workers seeking employment and em- 
ployers seeking workers.” The exchanges are also to 
maintain and publish employment statistics and to forecast 
end of employment. 

(v) Vacancies for unskilled workers should not be formally 

' registered nor should any formal submission be made 

against them. It should suffice if such vacancies are 
brought to the notice of ' employment seeker through 
annoucements by other means. Thereafter the applicant 
should approach the employer direct. No statistics should 
be maintained of those who assemble at the exchange each 
day nor the number of vacancies involved in the announce- 
ments. 

(vi) The working and results of the recommendation regarding 

lccruitment by Government and scmi-Government em- 
ployers through the exchanges should be watched for a 
time enforcing compulsion on the private sectoi also; 
and 

(vii) The employment service should develop standardised 

aptitute and trade tests to assess, wherevei necessary, the 
aptitude and-or proficiency of applicant desiiing tiaining 
or employment in skilled tiades and should undertake 
the task of standardising definition of skills and functions 
of the different types of tradesmen. 

The Government had partly accepted the recommendation 
ofB. Shiva Rao Committee and it has been decided to adopt the follow- 
ing measuies in the second plan in order to make the Employment 
Exchanges more effective : (i) expansion of the employment service 
so as to ensure a wider coverage of employment centres through 
setting 125 additional employment exchanges ; (n) A scheme for 
collecting and disseminating employment market information; 
(iii) The establishment of Youth Employment Service at select 
exchanges and the provision of some employment counselling for 
adults including the issue of ‘Career Pamphlets and other appro- 
piiate literature; (iv) a progiamme of occupational icsearch and 

4 
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analysis with 'a view to standardising definitions and nomenclature ; 
and (v) A programme of occupational testing at employment ex- 
changes. 

Conclusion. These exchanges which to-day are lendering so 
much assistance were not considered of much use by the Royal 
Commission on Labour simply on the grounds that when most 
factory owners can find sufficient labour at the gates, it would not 
be wise to start them. On the contrary the Labour Investigation 
Committee was of the opinion that even if Employment Exchanges 
do not increase employment they can at least remove the abuses of 
the present system of recruitment and for some employers the trouble 

and expenses of active recruiting Also if the 

functions are fully discharged they are bound to prove useful in galva- 
nising the employment market. 1 The 31st session of the I. L. O. 
held in 1948 at San Francisco (U. S. A.) also adopted a convention 
in this respect which outlines the duties and functions of employment 
service organization and pleads for the co-operation of employers 
and workers in making it a success. 


Among the various advantages of the Employment Exchanges, 
the most noteworthy are that the workers through them get the best 
suitable employment and the employers the best and most suitable 
men, the ‘time lag’ between occurring of vacancies and their filling up 
also becomes as short as possible. Evils of recruitment through 
jobbers and other intermediaries are removed and all the waste 
involved in a haphazard and unguided search for work can be 
avoided. It can serve not only as tire source of the necessary infor- 
mation but also as the agency providing the necessary training for 
prospective employment. 


Dr. R. K. Mukerjee has rightly said that “now that Employ- 
ment Exchanges have passed through the initial stage, the organiza- 
tion should be put on a national basis through the Government of 
India passing an Employment Exchange Act for the establishment 
of an integrated network of Employment Exchanges throughout 
the country under the Ministry of Labour. Secondly, in certain 
scheduled industries and regions it should be made compulsory for 
employers to engage workers only through the Employment Ex- 
changes and also far employment-seekeis to register at the Employ- 
ment Exchanges.” 2 Thus properly conceived, a National Employment 
service can play an important i ole in training and directing man- 
power along proper channels, in eliminating the risks of both un- 
employment and underproduction and in working out programme' 
of social security and welfaie in the country. 6 


1 Main Refml , pp 82-83 

* R. K. Mukcijce, Indian U'orhng Clast, pp. 47-18. 


Chapter IV 

AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 

Their Strength and Growth 

One of the most disquieting featuies of the rural economy of 
India is the growth in the number of the agricultuial proletariat. 
In 1951, the agricultural labour population of India comprising 
owner cultivators, tenant cultivators, farm hands, field woi ker.s, 
agricultural serfs and unspecified class of workers, was about 249 
million, as against 106 million souls in 1941, 93 million in 1931, and 
102 in 192 1. 1 If we consider only the wage-earning class, i.e., the 
agricultural proletaiiat with no stake in land whatsoever, 27 million 
farm hands and field-workeis, and 13 million agrestic seifs and 
unspecified workers together, will constitute the floating and land- 
less working population in rural areas. Thus out of a total popu- 
lation of 106 million agricultural labourers, 62 per cent are actual 
cultivators and 25 depend upon wage labour as their principal 
source of livelihood. 2 

In the following table are shown changes in the relative pro- 
portion of agricultural workeis during the last few decades and the 
percentage of the total number of agricultuial labourers to the 
total number of workers engaged in all primary and secondary 
industries. 3 



1911 

1921 

1931 1941 

(In millions) 

1951* 

Total number of agri- 
cultural workers (in 
millions) 

91 

102 

93 

106 

100-0 

Percentage to total 
woikeis in Primary 
Production 

93-8 

97-9 

93-1 

92-4 

96' J 

Percentage to total 
working Population 
in India 

65-1 

69-9 

59-6 

62-0 

60-1 

Percentage to total Indian 
Population 

28-9 

31-9 

26-3 

27-2 

28 0 

Percentage of Indus- 
trial Woikqis to 
Agricultural woikeis 

19 7 

15-6 

16-2 

16-0 

15-4 


1 Census Report for 1951, Vol I, Ft. I.-A , p. 92. 

2 Op. Cit., p. 93. 

3 Lorenzo, Indian Labour tn Pnmaiy Industries, (1948), p 10 

4 1951 figures calculated by me. 
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It is noteworthy that the number of agricultural proletariat has . 
increased steadily duung past years. In 1882, the Census Report 
recorded 7 5 million “landless day labourers” in agriculture. 
This number increased from 18*7 million in 1891 to 21*6 million 
in 1921, and ovei 33 million in 1931. The number of labourers pci 
1,000 cultivators lose from 254 to 417 in the sarrte period. In the 
Indian Union, according to the census of 1951, the number of agrii 
cultural labouieis is 44 8 million. Accoiding to the Census Com- 
missioner for India, 64 4 per cent of the agricultural population ai c 
owner-cultivatois, 12 3 per cent are tenant-cultivators, 21 per cent 
agricultural labourers and 2*3 per cent aie rent receivers. There 
can be no doubt that the number continues to increase as has been 
noted in various enquiries. 

The growth of this class may be accounted for by the increase 
of absentee landlords, by the transfer of land from the hands of 
cultivators into the hands of their creditors, by the displacement of 
village crafts and industries due to the spread arid use of machine- 
made products, by the gradual transformation of the old village 
economy resting on . custom and payment in kind into a price 
economy based on contract. Every circumstance which has weak- 
ened the position of the small holder, as Dr. Mukerjee obsei ves, has 
increased the supply of agricultural laboureis, viz., “the loss of 
common lights in the rural economy, the disuse of_ collective 
enterprise, the sub-division of holdings, the multiplication of - rent 
receivers, free mortgaging and transfer of land, and the decline of 
cottage industries.” 1 At another place Dr. Mukerjee explains that 
one of the factors, that has contributed to the growth of an increasing 
class of landless labourers; is the economic transition through which 
some of the criminal tribes and castes of India have been passing. 
Many of them sought refuge in jungles and foothills- In most tribal 
areas the original tribal system was one of a village headman and 
ryotwari tenure. Under the land revenue policy of the British 
Government, a limited number of persons were given proprietary 
rights. These rights were gradually lost as moneylenders and traders 
exploited the ignorance and improvidence of these primitive people. 
Most of them were converted from tenants into landless laboureis. 
This has happened to the Gonds and Bhils in M. P., the Korwas 
in the U. P. and the Mundas in Chliota Nagpur. 2 

Regional Distribution 

These figures also reveal the same tendency of increasing 
landless labourers in the country. According to this statement theie 
aie 402 landless agriculturists for every 1,000 agricultural landhol- 
ders. There arc enormous differences in this respect from State to 
State. This number is smallest in U. P. 161, and largest in Tra- 
vancore-Coclun, 782. The number for other major States, arranged 

1 It. K Mukerjee, Lard Problems of India, p 215. 

1 R k Mul trice. Economic Problems oj Modern India, Vc>l T, p. 42 
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in order, are as follows: Mysore, 190; Assam, 235; Orissa 271; 
Bombay 383 ; Madhya Bharat 397 ; Madhya Pradesh 413 ; Hyder- 
abad 507 ; Bihar 510 ; Rajasthan 544; West Bengal 609 and Madras 
7 14. 1 


The follpwing table indicates 
proletariat 2 3 : — 

the growth of the agricultural 


1911' 

1921 

1931 


(In ooo’s) 


Landloids 

2,845 

3,727 

3,257 

Cultivators 

71,096 

74,665 

61,180 

Agricultural Labourers 

25,879 

21,676 

31,480 

Others (market gardeneis, cattle 

5,196 

4,608 

6,536 

raisers, foresters.) 





In the decade 1921-31, the proportion of agricultural labourers 
to cultivators increased at a rapid rate as indicated by the following 
table 3 : — 


Workers — 
farm servants plus 
field labourers 


Principal Occupations 

Ordinary Agricultural Actual workeis, 
cultivators Labourers Cultivating owners 

plus tenant culti- 
vators. 


1921 1931 

Total figuies ... 21,676,107 74,664,886 24,925,357 61,180,004 

Ratio ... 291 1,000 407 1,000 

In spite of the change in classification adopted in 1931 census, 
which gives us an apparent decline in the agricultural population, 
these figures reveal the tendency to an increasing landless population. 
For 1941 the figuies are as follows : — 

Workers — 

farm seivants plus Ordinary Agiicultural Actual workers, 
field labouiers Cultivatois Labourers Cultivating owners 

plus tenant culti- 
vators 


1941 1951 

Total figures ... 27,000,000 65,000,000 44,811,928 204,310,521 

Ratio .. 415 1,000 402 1,000 

Accoiding to 1951 census, out of a total rural population of 295 
million, 249 million were engaged in agriculture and, of these about 

1 Statistical Abstract of British Mia, 1915 oawar.t. an 1 Abstract of Tables, 1911 
Census 

2 Census Report, 1931, Vol I, Pt 1, P 283 

3 Census of India, 1951, Vo! I, Pt. I-A. 
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20% were returned as cultivating labourers and their dependents. 
Cultivating labourers represented a total population of about 49 
million. More recently the results of the Agricultural Labour 
Enquiiy Committee show that in India as a whole there are 17*6 
million agricultural labom families, spread over a little more than 
half a million villages. The agricultural labourers thus form the 
largest group of labourers in our country — there being only 3 million 
persons employed in the factories. Of the total number of agricul- 
tural labour families, 1 5 million are in North India ; 5‘0 million 
m East India ; 6 1 million in South India ; IT million in West India; 
3'2 million m Central India and 0‘5 million in North-West India. 
Agricultural labourers form about 30 4 per cent of the total number 
of rural families and 22‘l°/ 0 of the total number of both rural and 
urban familieb The following table (p. 55) shows the total number 
of rural and agricultural labour families in different Census Zones 
and States. 1 * 

It will be seen from this statement that in some States agricul- 
tural workers lepresent a serious problem, notably, in Bihar, Orissa, 
Madras, Mysore, Travancore-Gochin, Hyderabad, M. B. and 
M. P. Half of the agricultural labourer families are without land, 
and the rest are in possession of some land. The percentage of 
agricultural labour families without land varies from 8-6 in North 
India to 1 3‘ 7 in East India; 22’8 in South India; 1 1*6 in West 
India ; 22*1 in Central India and 7-6 in N.-Western India. 

Type of Agricultural Labourers 

Agricultural Labourers Enquiry Committee defines an agricultu- 
ral labourer as a person who for more than half of the total number 
of days on which he actually works during the year is engaged in 
agricultural operations as a hired labourer. 3 Whereas an agricul- 
tural labour family is defined as “one in which cither the head of 
the family or 50 per cent or more of the earners report agricultural 
labour as their main occupation. 3 The Congress Agrarian Reforms 
Committee classifies agricultural labourers into three groups, viz., 
(i) field labourers; (ii) ordinary labourers ; and (iii) skilled labourers! 

(i) The field workers include ploughmen, reapers, sowers, weeders and 
transplanters. Majority of these are engaged in seasonal type of 
work, but some amongst these are employed all the year round. 

(ii) Ordinary labourers are employed m building embankments 
digging, silt clearing and other like jobs, (iii) The skilled labourers 
include carpenters, masons, blacksmiths, and others who are 
employed by cultivators on the same rates' as agricultural labourers. 
In these cases of labourers there is a substantial number of women 
and children— though among higher caste agricultural labourers 

1 Quote! bj H D Malviva inVitln^ Pan-Jiyjlt m brlii, 1 955 . 

3 Agricultural trt India, Vol 1 , 1952, p 1. 

3 Rural Man-Pirttr and Ocatpalienal Slruclie-f, 1954, p 449. 
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Census Zones and 
States 

Total Rural Popu- 
lation 

Total No.of Rural 
Familes (mil- 
lions) 

Total No. of Agri- 
cultural Labour- 
er families (mil- 
lions) 

% of Agricultural 
Labour families 
to Rural fami- 
lies 

Average Size 0 f 
Agricultural > 

Labour family 

North India 






I. u. P. 

54-6 

11,056 

1,563 

14 14 

4-2 

East India 

80-1 

15,418 

5,020 

32-56 

4-3 

1. Assam 

8-6 

1,625 

177 

10-89 

3-7 

2. Bihar 

37-6 

6,694 

2,661 

39-75 

'4-5 

3. Orissa 

14*1 

2,856 

1,228 

43-00 

4-3 

4. W. Bengal ... 

18-7 

4,000 

932 

23-30 

3-9 

South India 

60-7 

12,283 

6,177 

50-29 

4-2 

1. Madras 

45-8 

9,481 

5,115 

53-95 

4-2 

2. Mysore 

6-9 

1,286 

540 

41-99 

4-3 

3. Travancore- 

7-8 

1,466 

516 

35-20 

4-8 

Cochin. 






West India 

28-0 

5,179 

1,104 

21-32 

4-3 

1. Bombay 

24-8 

4,574 

982 

21-47 

4-2 

2. Saurashtra ... 

2-7 

494 

89 

20-04 

4-5 

Central India 

44T 

8,237 

3,285 

36-55 

4*6 

1. M/P. 

18-4 

3,848 

1,496 

38-88 

4-5 

2. M. B. 

6-5 

1,234 

280 

22-69 

4-8 

3. Hyderabad ... 

15-2 

3,101 

1,308 

42-18 

4-7 

North West India 

31T 

5,053 

510 

10-09 

4-7 

1. Rajasthan 

12-7 

2,110 

202 

9-57 

4-4 

2. Punjab 

10-2 

1,809 

183 

10-12 

5-0 

3. PEPSU 

2-8 

531 

70 

13-18 

5-2 

4. Jammu & Kash- 

3-7 

249 

19 

7-63 

4-5 

mir 






Total India 

~295 t 0~ 

57,976 

17,659 

30-46 

4-3 


they form a small portion, but in lower castes, their number is 
considerable. Taking all the occupations together there are 465 
females per 1,000 male workers. For certain agricultural operations 
— like . weeding, sowing, grinding and transplanting — women are 
usually employed not because of their comparatively greater efficiency 
but because of lower wages they demand. Child labour is also 
common in such agricultural operations as weeding, husking 
spreading manure, watching crops and carting. The age of such 
children ranges between 10 and 15 years and they are found to 
labour from 6 in the morning to late in the evening. 1 

1 Agrarian Reforms Committee Report , pp 114-15, 
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Agricultural Labour Enquiiy Committee in their report dis- .. 
tinguish between the “attached” workers and the casual workers. 
The former are those who are employed by the big landlords and 
whose employment is more or less continuous, and who are under 
some sort of contract with the employers during the period of 
employment. While the latter are “workers other than attached. 
They are employed from time to time according to exigencies of 
work.” 1 The “attached” workers are employed for a period of 
time by the assignment of lodging on the farm, the mode of 
payment being determined by custom and tradition. They have 
to work for their masters and are not ordinarily free to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere. 2 While the “casual” workers are paid at the 
market rate they are free to leave one job for another. 3 The 
following table shows the relative proportion of “attached” and 
“casual” workers in some of the States 4 . — 


States 


Percentage 
Casofual 
to total 
number of 
woikers 


Percentage 

of 

attached 

workers 


West Bengal 

94-3 

5-7 

Assam 

93-8 

6-2 

Bombay 

85*7 

14-3 

Madias 

92-4 

7-6 

Punjab 

76-5 

23-5 

T ravancore-Cochin 

99-9 

o-i 

Hyderabad 

87-2 

12-8 

PEPSU 

26-1 

73-8 

Kutch 

100-0 



Gooig 

95-3 

4-7 

Bilaspui 

60-0 

40-0 


It will be obseived that in contrast with Madras, very high 
Pontage of ‘attached’ labourers arc met with in the Punjab, 
I EPSTJ and Bilaspur, who receive as their principal income a 
share of the crop in kind. They are known as the Sanjhts. 


In most cases the difference between “casual” and “attached” 
woikers is stated initially in terms of period for which a man is 
engaged and whether or not he leceives daily wages, c. g. i n Assam 
attached’ workers “were employed and paid on a monthly half 
yearly 01 annual basis”, while “causal” workers were employed 


i 

3 

4 


Krpprl on the Intensive Survey of Agricultural Labourer, Vol. I, 1055 p oi 
They are known as Pad, yah, Parmmyals, Pulajm, Palm,, j lla ; n L ' , ' 
Agricultural JpogM I„d,a, Vol I, p 4 00. " Id ' 

Agricultural Labour Enquiry Commit la Rejmrl, Vol. I, p, 3J. 
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~9ft' daily wages for shoit periods during busy seasons. 1 In Madras 
“attached” workers “were engaged for the whole year or during 
the busy season for a period of three to six months”; casual workers 
being “engaged either on time or on piece rates. 2 In PEPSU 
“causal workers were paid on a daily basis while attached workers 
were generally employed for longer periods on yearly, half-yearly 
or monthly agreements. 3 In the case of Bihar, on the other hand, 
“a striking feature of agricultural employment .... was the pay- 
ment of daily wages both to casual and attached workers. 4 
Similarly in Rayalaseema area “some of the attached workers got 
daily wages even though the contract of employment was annual.” 5 

Agricultural Serfs 

At the bottom of the agricultural ladder in India are those 
labourers whose conditions are not very different from those of 
serfs. Agricultural serfdom is most prevalent in those parts of India 
where the lower and depressed classes are most numerous. In fact, 
the ethnic composition of the village, which governs the social 
stratification, is responsible for the survival of the slavish conditions. 
Thus in Bombay, Madras, Malabar, Cochin, M. P., Central India 
and Chhota Nagpur, we have a large aboriginal population, and the 
condition of the agricultural labourer is very much like that of a 
slave. An official report describes serf labour in the following 
' teims : “The average agricultural labourer is not infrequently 
compelled in times of stress to mortgage his personal liberty. In 
return for a small sum of money which he may happen to need at 
the moment, he agrees to serve the man from whom he has borrowed. 
The money is not repaid, nor is it intended to be repaid, but the 
borrower remains a lifelong bond-slave of his creditor. For his 
work he merely receives an inadequate dole of food and" to all 
intents and puiposes is in the position of a medieval serf.” 6 This 
agrarian serf labour is regularised in such a manner that some of 
the regions have special name for it, e.g., Hali in Gujai at, Kaimu't 
in South Bihar, Janouri in North Bihar, Gothi in Orissa, Pannial- 
athiram in Tamiland, Gassigullu in Andhra, Bhagia in Hyderabad, 
Sanwak and Hariyas in Oudh, Harwah in Central India States, Jeethan 
m Karnatak and Barsalia and Shalkari in the M. P., Hahyas and 
' Chyoras of Kumaon, Chakar in Oiissa, Padials in east Madras, Dublas 
and IColis in Bombay. 7 These serfs serve in their masters’ households. 


1 Agricultural Wages vi India, Vol. I, p 55 

a Ibid., p 1 14 

3 Ibid.p 247. 

4 Ibid , p 63 

5 Ibid., p 120. 

Cf. for Punjab, U P. and West Bengal, p 151, 165 and 102 

6 Quoted by Dmkcr Desai, Agrarian Serfdom in Indian-Sociologtst, July, 1942. 

1 For a detailed nomenclature of such worker* refer to Agrindlval Ijibow Enq.r.n 
CojnmUttc llejwt, Vol. X, p. 32. 
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They may have received money for their marriage expenses giving* 
an undertaking to serve till they pay off their debt. They are fed 
and clothed by their masters. On the East Coast of Madras simi- 
larly, many of the agricultural labourers are Bariahs who arc known 
as Padials. The Padial is a serf who has fallen on hereditary 
dependence on a landowner from whom he has borrowed money. 
The money may have been borrowed either for his own marriage 
or for that of his son or daughter. The borrower undertook to work 
for the lender until the debt was repaid. Such loans, however, are 
never repaid and the Padials themselves being attached to the soil, 
go with the land when it is sold or the owner dies. In Madras, the 
Padial’s wages are paid in kind equivalent to Rs. 3 per month in 
terms of money. 

In Orissa, there are three kinds of labourers : (1) The Ohakar 
or Baramasiya labourer engaged for 12 months with board and 
lodging and Rs. 24 in cash. His ancestor may have obtained a 
loan from his employer. (2) The Naga Muliya, who also works 
as a yearly servant, but receives instead of board and lodging 4 
seers of paddy and a plot of land to cultivate free of rent. (3) The 
Danda Muliya, who is employed for a short period on specified wages. 
In Bihar, there arc the Kam ias or bond-servants who having bor- 
rowed money, bind themselves to perform whatever menial services 
are required of them by their masters. These depressed castes who 
have no land or security pledge their labour, whenever they want a 
loan; and not only their labour but that of their dependents also. 
Very often it happens that the joint wages of the Kamia and Ins 
wife are not sufficient to feed them and their children. 

In South' Gujerat Halt! serve their creditors from year to year 
being unable to pay the loan during theii lifetime. The kali has 
been called an indentured labourer, a freeman de jure but a serf 
de facto. 1 The region of the Tapti river has about a lakh of serfs. 
They go on drudging from year to year and effect an escape from 
the drudgery either by death or by running away to a distant place 
from their village. 2 

Forced Labour 

_ Conditions of forced labour seem to prevail all over the country. 
Writing about the aboriginal population of the Thana' District one 
officer reports, “All jungle tract tenants who cultivate by ‘Khad’, (i.e. 
those who pay fixed rent in kind, and not a crop share) are liable to 

be called upon to work for their landlords If they refuse or 

procrastinate they arc liable to assaults or beatings I was told on 

credible authority of men being tied up to posts and whipped Such 
occurrences I can vouch for. There are also rumours of men in the 

1 Bomba? Census Rtporl, 1921, Pt I, p 20 

- J. B, Stiukla, Lft and Labour in Gujerat Taluka, p 1J8 
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jpast' Tiaving been killed.” This system of exacting forced labour 
''from cultivating tenants exists in almost all the States. Dr. 
Lorenzo describes various forms of begar prevailing in North India. 
They are (z) Beth Begar under which labourers are forced to perform 
agricultural operations for 2 to 5 days, e.g., ploughing (Hal Beth), 
weeding and watering (Kodal Beth), harvesting the crop (Dhan Beth) 
or threshing the crop (Miseni Beth), (zz) Chakran Begar under which 
labourers living on landlords’ land have to work for 2 or 3 days in 
lieu of the rent, (iii) Perjanta Begar under which in time of emer- 
gency the labourers have to render 3 to 12 days’ labour to the 
landlords. 

The Agricultural Labour Enquiry Committee calls ‘begar’ 
as “involuntary labour.” It observes that it is a characteristic 
feature of our agricultural economy. It prevails generally among 
the attached workers. With a view to making the attached workers 
they remain in service for a long time, it is usual for landholders to 
advance loans or allot plots of land free of interest or rent. e. g., 
in U. P. the workers usually remain attached to the same employers 
for successive years, the “reason being that employers generally 
advance loans ranging from Rs. 200 to 400 per annum to the 
attached workers and also gave them a plot of land (generally 
2 bighas) either on a nominal basis or free rent.” 1 * In Bihar, 
•-“an attached worker was usually advanced a sum of Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 
at the beginning of the year and unless and until he returned the 
sum, he was not permitted to leave his employer.” 8 The inability 
of workers to repay the advances has led to certain practices of 
exacting labour cither at nominal wages or without them. Thus 
a type of inde nturcd labour prevails in certain States. 3 

Apart from begar or both (forced labour), there is a system 
of levying abwabs or illegal exactions which survives in Bengal and 
Bihar. It has reduced the cultivators to semi-serfdom. Sometimes 
these exactions take the form of the marriage fees, sometimes they 
arc taxed for carrying on certain trades. These exactions deprive 
the peasantry of a large portion of their already meagre income. 
The abwab is employed not only as an engine of financial extortion 
but of physical oppression. “In Rajashahi,” according to a Settle- 
ment Report, “landlords wield a sort of sovereign power dispensing 
justice and imposing taxes.” According to another report, “In 
some of the remoter parts of Pabna, the zamindars’ agents still 
assume summary but unauthorised magisterial functions, fining and, 
at times, imprisoning] those whom they convict.” Added to all this 
is the process of gradual expropriation of the cultivators by money- 
lenders driving the aboriginals into the ranks of servile tenants 


1 Agricultural Wages in India, Vol. I., p 68. 

«" 3 •Ibid., p 166. 

3 Agricultural Labour Enquiry Committee Report, No. X., p. 4j. 
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liable to forced labour and to the payment of illegal exaction^ 
Agrarian serfdom thus lingers on in India — a relic of the 1 
Ages which might be regarded as one of the darkest blemishes i 
the economic life of present-day India. 


Demand for Rural Labour 

The demand for labour in agricultuie is highly seasonal. There 
is a peak demand foi labour in the harvesting seasons and next to 
that in times of transpla nting and weeding most of which are done 
by women. Men aie required mainly for the operations of plough- 
ing, levelling, digging trenches, forming beds and bunds, hoeing and 
irrigating all of which require strenuous physical labour. Generally 
speaking for crops grown on dry (rain-fed) lands, or on wet lands 
(canal-irrigated) more women are required than men. It is only on 
‘Garden lands’ with wells from which water is lifted by bullock 
power that more men are required than women. 

The labour hired in fields depends upon the size of holding 
and the nature of cultivation or crops raised, e. g., in the Kanam 
tract of the Baroda district for a former with a holding of 25 bighas 
producing cotton, juar, tur and a few other pulses and with mem- 
bers of the family including the farmer, to work in the fields there 
was no necessity to employ hired labour. But on another holding 
of almost equal size m Surat made of 2 bighas of irrigated land 
raising vegetables, 5| bighas ' of paddy land and 17 bighas of 
grassland and with 9 members of the family including the owner to 
help in cultivation paid labour came to about W% of the total 
requirement. The period of employment in the year varies from 
5 to 7 months in the regions raising dry crops to as high as 9 to 
10 months for irrigated crops. 


Generally the members of the families of the faimers supply 
most of agricultural labour needed on the fields. Labour is hired 
only occasionally during busy seasons and the peicentage of such 
labour langes fiom 10 to 20 per cent of the total labour lequired 

dining the yeai. Instances are common in which although higher 

labour may be necessary during certain important field operations, 
poor faimers cannot employ outside labour for want of resources to 
pay wages with the result that crops suffer damage and the yield 
to the farmer Bom lands comparatively becomes low. Besides 
under a peculiai 'system (most prevalent in the Bhil tracts of the’ 
Bombay presidency and the Mewar State) friends and relatives 
mutually help each other on the fields. The friend or relation 
helping gets £ lb. of boiled maize every day at noon and takes lbs 
or her morning and evening food at home. 

Supply of Rural Labour 

The ample supply of rural labour and the Tnnl*au:„ 
the number of landless labourers have brought about ^ axtl0n . In 
unscttlcmcnt in Indin. They tang tSTSLSS S3 
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tr> Jlae already . existing inefficiency of agriculture- They are an 
obstacle to the introduction of improved methods of cultivation. 
Speaking at the Agricultural Labourers’ Conference in 1940, Dr. 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya said, “A series of inteimediaries has come 
into being between the Government and the ultimate cultivator 
who spends the day between slush and mud, who works now with 
a starving stomach and now with a half-appeased appetite, who 
knows no rest in storm or sunshine, who ofrentimes has no dwelling 
-site which can be called his own. He grows our paddy but starves. 
He feeds our milch cows but never knows anything beyond kanjee 
and water, he fills our granaries but has to beg each day rations for 
the rest of the year. He digs our wells but must keep off from 
them when they are full. He is a perpetual hewer of wood and 
drawer of water for those who fatten on his labour and rise to 
•wealth and plenty. His condition is appalling and heart-rending.” 

The State and the public have done almost nothing to alleviate 
the economic position of the mainstay of rural parts. The adminis- 
trators, politicians and the economists have not done anything in 
spite of their schemes of improvement of agriculture and lural 
development. The labour is no doubt plentiful but it gets seasonal 
work and it is without work half the year round. The rural labour 
supply is so great that it can cultivate land on any term even 
^beyond the cultivators’ paying capacity. 

Recruitment of labour in all agricultural operations and lural 
Indian pursuits has a direct and complementary relationship with 
caste groups. In many cases not only does caste determine the 
nature of occupation, but different occupations give biith to vaiious 
subcastes hitherto unknown. 

The outstanding featuies of labour supply in agriculture are 
summarised below : — 

1. Owner cultivators and high class tenants generally belong 
to high castes whose hereditary occupation has been 'cultivation. 
e. g., Brahmins, Rajputs, Thakurs, Kayastlias, Tagas, Syeds and 
Pathans. 

2. Farm hands aie reciuitcd both from high and low castes. 
Usually they belong to the caste of the employer. The majority 
of this class considers agriculture as its principal, though not here- 
ditary occupation, e. g.j Kunbis, Vaishyas, Gujars, Ahirs, Jats, 
Sheikhs and Pathans. 

3. Field workers are recruited mostly fiom lower castes 
which have agriculture as their subsidiary occupation, c. g., Julahas, 
Lodhs, Chamars, Kumhars, Telis, Khatiks and Koris. 

4. Landless floating hands are recruited from the lowest 
iung of the social ladder.- They are iccruitcd mainly from Dorns, 
Dusadhs, Bhuiyas, Pahaiiyas, Dhimais, Ghatwars, Kols and Koiis. 
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Income of Agricultural Labourers 


Census Zones and Major States 

Income 

Total Annual Per c ; ta 
,n “ ra " Rs ' ) 

All India 

447 

104 

North India 

551 

131 

East India 

506 

118 

1 . Assam 

610 

162 

2. Bihar 

534 

119 

3. Orissa 

340 

79 

4. West Bengal 

622 

159 . 

South India 

382 

91 

1. Madras 

365 

87 

2. Mysore 

396 

92 

3. Iravancoi e-Cocliin 

541 

113 

West India 

391 

91 

1. Bombay 

368 

88 

2. Saurashtra 

579 

-129 

Central -India 

417 

51 

1. Madhya Pradesh 

390 

87 

2. Madhya Bharat 

399 

83 

3. Hyderabad 

455 

97 

North West India 

651 

139 

1. Rajasthan 

604 

137 

2. Punjab 

607 

121 

3. PEPSU 

913 

176 


The annual per capita income of an Indian agricultuial labour 
works out as Rs. 104, as against per capita income of Rs. 264 the 
^ ntl ^ t ;, ndl 'i n population. It is as low as Rs. 79 in Orissa, Rs. 83 
! L" 87 iu Madras and M.P. and Rs. 88 in Bombay. In 
09 ?~o/ r i” 16 ^"Cultural labour families in India (which formed 
?* t “ c tot al number of Indian families), got only 8*3°/ of the 
net national income. - ' 


Agricultural labourei-s as a class aie extremely poor not only 
m comparison with the rest of the community taken as a whole but 
even in comparison with other class of labour. Shri A G Guha 

ago cultural labourer and Rs 332 for industrial I 9 f ° r 
centage being 36. The corresponding- for n™"*’ th « P«' 
145, percentage Lng & gf-gTlSu” 
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Ks .*261, the percentage being 56 ; for Bombay it is Rs. 88 only for 
"agricultural labourei and Rs. 368 for industrial labourer the per- 
centage being 24.” 

The Intensive Family Survey found the aveiage size of an 
agricultural labour family to be 4 - 7 — consisting of 2 0 earners ; 0‘7 
helpers and 2*0 dependents — as compared to the size of the owner 
family 5'45 and of tenant family 5'39 Amongst the agricultural 
labour families, the landless have only 4’1 peisons per family. The 
per capita family annual income ol agricultural labourers derived 
from different sources is given below : — 


States 

Cultivation of 
land 

Agricultural j 

Labourer 

Non-Agricul- 
tural Labourer 

Occupations 
other than 
farming 

Others 

Total 

U. P. 

62 

380 

56 

41 

12 

551 

Assam 

45 

417 

98 

32 

9 

601 

Bihar 

57 

342 

65 

60 

10 

531 

Orissa 

59 

190 

66 

16 

9 

340 

- W. Bengal 

45 

404 

102 

61 

10 

622 

Madras 

76 

226 

31 

22 

10 

365 

Mysore 

87 

202 

49 

53 

5 

336 

T ra vancore-Gochin 

30 

384 

77 

45 

5 

541 

Bombay 

27 

270 

39 

26 

6 

368 

M. B. 

48 

214 

64 

47 

26 

399 

M. P. 

45 

289 

40 

10 

6 

390 

Hydeiabad 

67 

272 

48 

52 

16 

455 

Rajasthan 

1G7 

306 

51 

70 

10 

604 

Punjab 

24 

352 

94 

56 

81 

607 

PEPSU 

7 

658 

63 

53 

126 

913 

All India 

60 

287 

53 

36 

11 

447 


The Family Budgets 

The fact of the extreme poveity of the Indian agricultural 
labour is coiroboiated by the standaid of living of the average 
agricultural labour family as indicated by the pattem of its ex- 
penditure. 

According to the findings of the All India Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry Committee, the annual income per agricultural labour 
family was Rs. 4 47 and the average annual expenditure Rs. 468 
(including Rs. 7 incuned on ceremonies). There was thus a. deficit 
of Rs. 21. An idea of the pool level ofliving can be had from the 
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fact that out of Rs. 461 spent on recurring items of expenditure, 
as much as Rs. 393 or 85*3% was spent on food and Rs. 29 or 
on clothing. The average annual expenditure on the rest oi ms 
necessities viz. shelter, fuel, and lighting and miscellaneous items 
like tobacco liquor, washing soap, and medicine, etc., came to on > 
Rs. 39 or 8‘4% of tlie total expenditure. At least 79 - ^ oi tncir 
total expenditure on food are for cereals. Only 5% of t leir 
food budget is accounted for gur, sugar, vegetables, fish, meat, eggs, 
etc. The following statement gives the actual and percentage ex- 
penditure on consumption groups for the different zones and for 
India as a whole 1 : — 


The most striking feature of the budgets of agricultural labou- 
icis is the high percentage of expenditure on food alone, being B5'3 
per cent, as against 39 % for U. S. A. ; 55 for Russia and 56 for 
Holland 2 — which is an index of the low standard of living of the 
labourers. 


- Another important feature of these budgets is that in the 
majority of cases, the percentage of expenditure on physiological 
and basic requirements (food, clothing, rent, etc.) is the highest 
whereas the percentage of expenditure on non-pliysiological and 
secondary requirements ( t e. social and religious lecrcations, educa- 
tion of children ,etc.) is almost negligible. Moreover, the percentage 
of expenditure on non-physiological and secondary requirements is 
higher in the case of urban industrial workeis than in the case of 
agricultural workers in rural areas, which again ,is a sure index of 
the low standard of living of the agricultural labourers when com- 
pared with their confreres in their urban areas 3 : 


Per cent of expendituie Non-Physiological 
Physiological and Basic and Secondary 

Requirements Requirements 


Average Agiicultural 
Labourer (Rural) 

Average Industrial 
Labourer (Urban) 


88-9 
73 8 


11*1 

26-2 


The food taken by the labourers is far from satisfactory. 
Many do not get the required quantity nor get tlie requisite quality. 
It is said that if epidemics slay thousands every venr 
Mis millions. Their dte. nUlly co„is K 7 £ 
jo.var, bajn end mil lets with some pulses. Green vegetables am 

■ »*«* 

3 Lorenzo, ^cultural Ubour Cor,h„on, „ Indium ° ^ ? ^ 
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taken only on festive occasions. Ghee and milk aie rarely included 
in the diet. They take then daily diet at about 12 a.m. m the noon 
and the meal in the evening after returning from the field. Often 
millet or barley bread and chillies and some salt aie taken. The 
labourers as a class are more addicted to drink than otheis They 
drink country liquoi made of rotten barley and maliua seed. 
Whether the liquor injures health or not the addicts are economic- 
ally at a low level. Whatever they eain they spend away, moie 
at the Ratal's shop than for the household. This results in deter- 
ioration in their financial status and their children and womenfolk 
sutler privation. 

The proportion of basic foods to energizing foods consumed by 
various classes of agricultural labourers in some provinces of Nor- 
thern India is as follows 1 : 


1. Food Budget of well-to-do cultivators showing the pei- 
centage of basic to energizing foods : — 


• 

Total of 


Percentage 

Energizing 

food 

Percentage 

Piovince 

food con- 

Basic foods 

to 

to the 


sumed 


the total 

total 


oz 

OZ. 


oz. 


Punjab 

58 

31 

53-4 

27 

46-6 ^ 

U. P. 

42 

20 

47-6 

22 

52-4 

Bengal 

36 

19 

52-8 

17 

47*2 

2. 

Food Budget of landless agricultuial labourers and field 

workers showing the peicentage of Basic to Energizing Foods. 

Province 

Total amt. 
of food 

Basic foods 

Peicentage 

to 

Energizing 

foods 

Percentage 

to 


consumed 


the total 

the total 


oz. 

02 . 


oz. 


Punjab 

49 

40 

81-6 

9 

18*4 

U. P. 

33 

29 

87-9 

4 

21*1 

Bengal 

28 

22 

77-8 

6 

. 21*4 


3. Food Budget of Agrestic serfs showing the percentage of 
Basic to Energizing Foods. 


Total Amt. Percentage p . Percentage 

Consumers of food Basic foods to gizmg ^ 

consumed the total 0ocls the total 


Scwaks 21 21 100 

(Oudh) 

Kamias 22 20 90 9 2 

(Bihar) 


1 Lorenzo, Op. Cil , p 125-26. 
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Agiicultural labour forms an integral part of the rural popula- 
tion and as such their economic conditions are intimately linked 
up with those of other ruial families. In the following table, a 
comparison has been made of the agricultural labour families with 
that of all rural families in respect of the level and content of their 
living 1 : — 


Annual per Capita Expenditure (/) 


Consumption Group 


I — Food 
Food-grains 
Pulses 
Vegetables 
Edible oil 

Milk and Milk Product ... 
Meat, fish and Eggs 

II — Fuel and Lighting 

III — House-Rent 

- IV — Clothing and Foot-wear ... 
V — Services and Miscellaneous 
Tobacco 

Intoxicants ... 

Total Expendituie 


Agricultural 
Labour families 
(A. L. E. 
(1950-51) 

Rural families 
N. S. S. 
(1949-50) 

85-3 

71*4 

4-0 

41-7 

1-0 

3-9 

2-3 

2-5 

0-7 

4-1 

1 1 

8-4 

IT 

23 

08 

3-5 

6-3 

0-6 

6 5 

13 4 

6-5 

11-1 

2-3 

1-9 

0-7 

0-8 

100-0 

10D 7 0 


Judged by the per capita expendituie of Rs. 107 of agiicultuial 
laboui families as against Rs. 204 of all luial families, the level of 
living of agricultural labour families is deplorably poor. 

The labourer and his family fall easy prey to scveial 
diseases due to malnutrition and unhealthy conditions of living as 
they arc usually undei-fed, ill-housed and ill-clothed. Between 
hook-worm and inalaiia at least 20 ; of the woi king days may be 
lost by the labouicis. The Agiicultural Laboui Enquiry Committee 
attributed the poverty of the agiicultuial laboui families to the 
following causes : — 

(i) Inability of the agiicultural industry to provide adequate 

employment to agiicultural labour families; 

(ii) Lack of oppoi tunitics for self or non-agricultural em- 

ployment ; 

(iii) Low wages paid for earned work. 


1 B. Rain.unuiu, Op, Cil , p. 41. 
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Employment, Unemployment and Under-Employment of Agricultural 

Labourers 


The number of day s of employment on wages of agricultural 
labomeis in different zones are as follows.— 


Men 

Women 

Zones and 
States 

Agricul- 

tural 

Labour 

Non- 

Agricul- 

tural 

Labour 

Total 

Agri- 

cultural 

Labour 

Non- 

Agricul- 

tural 

Labour 

Total 

North India 







U. P. 

255 

34 

289 

119 

24 

143 

East India ... 

182 

42 

224 

99 

24 

123 

Bihar 

167 

33 

200 

91 

20 

111 

Orissa 

199 

57 

256 

113 

37 

150 

West Bengal 

200 

46 

246 

152 

36 

188 

Assam 

208 

48 

256 

136 

19 

155 

South India 

160 

21 

181 

132 

7 

139 

Madras 

159 

19 

178 

134 

6 

140 

Mysore 

130 

24 

154 

120 

10 

130 

Travancore- 

185 

30 

215 

133 

14 

147 

Cochin 







Central India 

221 

24 

245 

125 

16 

141 

M. P. 

239 

16 

255 

112 

14 

122 

M. B. 

173 

48 

221 

108 

28 

131 

Hyderabad 

212 

23 

235 

141 

18 

199 

West India ... 

, 176 

20 

196 

103 

13 

116 

Bombay ,. 

. 173 

20 

193 

102 

11 

113 

North West 

177 

25 

202 

98 

17 

115 

India 







Rajasthan .. 

. 162 

22 

184 

113 

12 

125 

Punjab 

164 

24 

188 

35 

29 

64 

PEPSU .. 

. 273 

8 

281 

50 

1 

51 

All-India 

189 

29 

218 

120 

14 

134 


On an average, an adult male was engaged in agricultural 
labour for 189 days, in paid non-agricultural labour for 29 days 
and was self-employed for 49 days, while he found no work for 
98 days or about 27% of the total number of days in the year. 
Here again, the position varied from state to state, the agricultural 
labourers in North India being employed for 50 days in the year 
and in West India for 123 days, in East India for 92 days - In 
South India for 113 days, in Central India for 75 davs and In 
North-West India 99 days. y in 


State-wise, the position was worse in Madras (119 unemDloved 
Gays), Bombay (118 days), Punjab (118 days), Travancore-Cachin 
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(115 days), and Bihar (107 days), while it was relatively better in 
the States of PEPSU (59 unemployed days), Orissa, (58 days), and 
U. P. (50 days) with other States following in between these 
extremes. 

The position is even worse so far as the women labourers 
are concerned. Taking India as a whole, the women agricultural 
labourers could get, as an average, hired employment on 120 days 
in agricultural and 14 days in non-agricultural labour. In West 
Bengal a woman labourer worked for wages on 188 days in the 
year, in Punjab she worked only for 64 days and in PEPSU for 
51 days. Employment opportunities of women labour has tended 
to decrease in so far as house industries, like hand pounding of 
rice or hand-spinning have been supplemented by large-scale 
factories, for rice-milling, spinning, etc. To that extent the income 
for the family as a whole has been adversely affected. 

Another significant fact brought about by the A. L. E. Com- 
mittee is that 79% of the agricultural labourers in India could get 
no other work than paid employment on land and only 21% had 
any subsidiary occupation. The percentage of agricultural labourers 
having subsidiary occupation varied from 30% in East India and 
West India to 16% in Central India. The main reason for not 
finding the subsidiary occupations is lack of finance with which 
the agricultural labourers could provide themselves with means 
of self-employment. 

Hours of Work ( 

Hours of work vary from place to place, season to season and 
from crop to crop. Practically all the work has to be done in 
sunlight. Invariably the early cool hour of the morning and 
occasionally the moonlight nights are utilised for the arduous work 
of lifting water by the bullock mote or the persian wheel. Cattle 
threshing is taken up in the early hours of the morning. Animals 
have to be fed before milking or taking out for work early in the 
morning. In Bengal the hours of work for field labourers are from 
6 a.m. to 1.30 p.m. and again from 3’30 p.m. to 6 p.m. In 
Madras field labourers are sometimes requited to work with two 
intervals from 4.30 a.m. to 6 p,m. but the regular hours of labour 
are from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. In Bombay men are engaged 
for one-year work from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m.. In U. P., the hours are 
from 4 p.m. to 11 a.m. followed by afternoon work for cattle. 
In the rains regular hours are from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. In most 
parts of India there is usually a recess of one or two hours at 
^midday for food. Everywhere the hours are adjusted to summer 
and winter conditions. - Sometimes the agricultural labourer is 
required to work 24 hours a day including night watch. 

Low Wages 

; Low wages in most areas for paid labour in agriculture is 
another feature of the ratal life, The average daily rates of 
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agiicultuial laboureis in diffeient zones and major states are given 
below: — 


Zones and States 

Men 

(in Annas) 

Women 
(in Annas) 

North India (U. P.) 

18-8 

16*8 

East India 

19-9 

15-7 

West Bengal 

27-0 

16-6 

Bihar 

20-2 

17-7 

Oiissa 

11-5 

7-9 

Assam 

29-8 

21-9 

South India 

16-2 

9-8 

Madras 

15-5 

95 

Mysore 

14-6 

9-4 

West India 

18-0 

12-5 

Bombay 

17-6 

11*8 

Sauiastia 

21*5 ' 

19*5 

Central India , 

12-8 

8-2 

M. P. 

12-8 

79 

M. B. 

13-7 

94 

Hyderabad 

13-1 

8-0 

11 W. India 

22-8 

15-8 

Punjab 

28-6 

21T 

PEPSU 

45-0 

13-7 

Rajasthan 

19-7 

15-2 

All-India 

17-5 

10-8 


This table shows that the average wage is highest in N. W. 
India (23 annas) followed by East India (20 annas) and the lowest 
is recorded in Central India (13 annas). The average shows 
considerable variations among the States. While the average is 
27'8 annas in Assam, and 27 annas in West Bengal, it is as low 
as 11*5 annas in Orissa; and 19’7 annas in Rajasthan; In Travancore- 
Cochin 21 - 4 annas and only 15 annas m Madras and Mysore. The 
all-India average daily wage of a woman worker (10'8 annas) is 
lowei -than even the lowest wage of a male woiker (11*5 annas in 
Orissa). It is highest in North India, being 17 annas followed by 
N W and East India (about a rupee) and lowest in Central India 
(8 annas). 

The following table gives the average daily wage of ‘Casual’ 
and ‘attached’ male -workers jn different zones : 
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(In Annas) 


Zones 

Casual 

Attached 

N, India 

18-8 

15-0 

E. India' 

19-9 

11-5 

S. India 

16-2 

12-5 

W. India 

18 0 

12-8 

C. India 

12-8 

10-6 

N. W. India 

22‘8 

22-4 

All-India 

15-8 

12-3 


In the villages, the level of money income is lower than in 
le industrial areas, as will he evident from the figures given 
elow 1 : — 


Comparative Wage Rates in Agriculture, Factory and Plantation 


States 

Agriculture 

(1950-51) 

Plantations 

(1950-51) 

Factory 

Industries 

(1950) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Assam 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Madras - 
Travancore-Cochin 

M. P. 

Orissa 

Punjab 

U. P. 

West Bengal 

All India 

29-8 

20-2 

17- 6 

15-5 

2P4 

■ 12-6 

11-5 

28-6 

18- 8 

27-0 

17-5 

18- 5-20-5 

19- 5-21-8 

20-0 

, 19-5-21-5 

60-8 

68-8 

67 2 

33-6 

52 8 

38-4 

44- 8 

52 8 

45- 6 

54 4 

The factors responsible 

'for lower wages of the 

agricultural 


abourers are : 


s are : 

( 1 ) The absence of any regulation forbidding child labour. 
This is responsible for increased labour supply in 
agriculture and a lowering of wages. 

(ii) Land monopoly, as was prevalent till recently, resulted 
in the formation of a ‘Labour Reserve under the 
Zamindar, MalguZar, Thekedar and the Mahajan, who 
advancing them substantial loans obtained a permanent 


1 B, Ramnrmirti, Op , Ctl,p 23, 
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grip over tliem. Debt bondage is the principal cause 
of low wages, 

. (in) The unorganised scattered nature of agricultural 

labourers and the seasonal character of agricultural 
operations reduce their bargaining capacity. 

(iv) The concentration of land in the hands of upper castes 
(whereas the agricultural workers come mostly from 
the depressed clauses), leads to social and economic i 
exploitation. 

(v) They have no Trade Unions to fight for wage increase 
and better conditions of work. 

, The following tables give daily agricultural wages and 
Rural Wages in some of the States 1 : — 

Daily Agricultural Wages 


•5,0 

(5 K Field Labour Other Agricultural Labour 

Village — “ 

I -3 Man Woman Child Man VVoman Child 

St 


Vepagunta 8 1 8 8 0 8 0 

(Andhra) 


Rangchul 8 2 8 0 

(Assam) 


Gunnar 

8 

i 

8 

0 

1 

0 


(Bombay) 

Midnapur 

7 

i 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

(VV. Bengal) 
Harisaudra 

b 

i 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

(Mysore) 

Ugamedi 

8 

i 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

(Saurastra) 

Balad 

8 

0 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

(Ajmer) 



to 



to 




1 

0 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Schcre 

l 

1 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 


(Bhopal) ■ 


0 6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0‘ 

6 

0 

... 


2 

8 

0 


... 





0 12 

0 

1 

8 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 



1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 



1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 


... 


1 0 

0, 

1 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 8 

0 


... 



... 



... 


to 











0 12 

0 










0 12 

0 

' 1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 


Agricultural Sxiuaim in India, Oct. 1956, p, 932-54. 
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Daily Rural Wages in Some States 


Village 



_ so 
a s 

H 

U 


Skilled Labour 

Carpenter Blacksmith Cobbler 


Herdsman 

Man Woman Child 


Rolapudi 

(Andhra) 

8 

1 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Thana 

(Bombay) 

8 

4 

8 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Tirunelveli 

(Madras) 

... 

2 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Ferozpur 

(Punjab) 

8 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

4 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

... 


0 

8 

0 

N. 

, A. 


N. A. 


N. A. 


N. 

• A 



Formerly, the method of wage payment differed from class to 
class and from region to region. Both cash and crop wages were 
paid on a daily or monthly basis. But since the War years, payment 
in cash, partly or wholly, has come very much in vogue. Some- 
times perquisites in the form of mid-day meal, tea or tobacco, varied 
according to local customs is also given, e. g., in the eastern parts of 
tJ.P. the wages range from 2 to 4 annas per day to Rs. 1 or Rs. 1/8 
per day in the western parts. These wages are supplemented by 
wages in kind — chabena, grain parched or boiled, sharbat of an 
inferior kind of sugarcane juice, tobacco, etc. 1 In Madras, casual 
workers were paid in cash or in kind, payment varying from Re. 1 
to annas 8 a day. 2 In Bombay, in an enquiry of 900 villages it was 
found that cash wages without supplement were usual in 233 villages 
and grain wages in 376 villages. Wages in kind were about 5 seers 
of jowar, while cash wages were 8 to 10 annas a day in the more 
prosperous villages. 3 


The Agricultural Labour Enquiry Committee revealed that 
of the total wage-employment in agriculture in India, 57-7% of man- 
days are paid in cash ; 32-2% in kind and the balance is paid partly 
in cash and partly in kind. In N. W. India and West India, cash 
payment accounts for 79 and 76% of man-days ; and in S. India 
66% but in Central and East India cash wages are not so important, 
being paid only for 46 and 50% of man-days. The mixed system 
accounts for a little over 10% of the total man-days in Central and 
South India. The predominance of wages in kind in East India 
due to Bihai where wages for 55% of man-days are paid in kind ; 
kind wages arc also more important in Hyderabad 33%; Orissa 37%; 
Punjab, 32% and U.P. 35*5% and M.P. 53%. 

1 Skridhar Mism, Rural Wag's in WjPj 21- 

2 Agricultural Labour Enquiry Committer Report, \ ol I. p. I H 

8 Congress Agrarian Reforms Cmrurntter, p lib 
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Gash wages arc more impoitant in Sauiastra 86%; Bombay 75%; 
West Bengal, 82% ; Assam 96% and Hyderabad, all of which States 
have gieater sown area under commercial crops. In the Punjab, 
cash and kind payments arc of about equal importance. 


Besides, wages are paid either on time or piece basis. The 
percentage man-days of men, women and child labourers paid 
under diffeient modes of wage payment in impor ant States and 
Zones in given below: — 


Zones & States 

Time Rates 

Piece Rates 

Cash 

Kind 

Cash & kind 

With perqu: 
sites 

Without pei 
quisites 

N. India (U.P ) 

97 9 

2-1 

56 1 

35-5 

8-4 

62-2 

37-8 

East India 

88 7 

11-3 

50-1 

42-5 

7-4 

50-9 

49-1 

Bihai 

83 2 

16-8 

41-9 

54-6 

3-5 

42-1 

, 57-9 

Orissa 

96 9 

3-1 

41-9 

37-6 

20 5 

9-2 

90-8 

Bengal 

96-7 

3-3 

81-6 

13-1 

5 3 

84-4 

15-6 

S. India 

97-6 

2-4 

65-6 

21-4 

12-7 

30-5 

69 5 

Madras 

98-2 

1 8 

65-9 . 

21-7 

12 4 

28-4 

71-6 

Travancoie-Coclun 93-0 

7 0 

65 6 

23-3 

11 1 

44-1 

55 9 

West India 

98-8 

1 2 

75-8 

18 2 

6-0 

21-1 

78-9 

Bombay 

99 4 

06 

75 2 

19-3 

5-5 

18-0 

82-0 

Central India 

94-0 

60 

46 2 

42 6 

11-2 

1-7 

98 3 

M. P. 

87-9 

12-1 

37-6 

53-0 

94 

0-4 

99-6 

hi. B. 

97-2 

2-8 

77 4 

16-7 

5-9 

4-8 

95-2 

H. W. India 

99 4 

0-6 

78-8 

13-1 

8-1 

21-6 

78-4 

Punjab 

97 4 

2 6 

35-2 

32-1 

32-7 

29-3 

70-7 

Rajasthan 

100-0 

— 

92-0 

4-8 

3-2 

12 9 

87-1 

All India 

94-5 

5-5 

57-7 

32 2 

10‘1 

33-4 

66-6 


Out of the total number of man-days put in by casual agricul- 
tural workers of all types, men contribute 62% ; women 35% and 
children 3%. Casual workers, forming 85% of the total number of 
agricultural workers aie all employed on daily wages. The rate or 
wages depend on the type of agricultural operation they perform. 
Of the total man-days put in by casual agricultural labourers, only 
5'5% are paid at piece-rate. While time wages are paid for most 
of the agricultural operations, piece wages are paid usually for such 
operations as embanking, harvesting and weeding. Piece-wa^es are 
* also paid wherever work has to be done expeditiously. ° 

Housing Conditions 


Agricultural labourers occupy 
huts' in the villages ' ' ’ 


me worst quarters and the worst 
Men sleep on the pial or in open air six months 
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in the year. But the hut gets so overcrowded in the rainy and 
winter months that the inmates may be said to be couched rather 
than housed. Floor and walls get damp. There are no windows 
or chimneys for the foul air to escape from the huts. In certain 
cases even the sunlight does not penetrate in the interior so that 
it is always dark inside. These conditions lead to all sorts of fever, 
particularly relapsing fever which rages for months. Infant morta- 
lity i a high. 

Numerous cases have been found where the inmates sleep 
along with cattle and livestock. In Jaunpur the huts generally con- 
sist of only one dingy room with kitchen, dormitory, parlour and in 
many cases cattle-shed combined. 1 In village Hathwa (Goiakhpur), 
Mr. Mathur found that, ‘a hut measuring 7x12x5 ft. was occu- 
pied by 5 persons and a goat and the inmates were thin, diseased 
and dirty.’ 2 

In village Sheiklidhir (Bahraich), it was found that two 
bullocks, fishing tackle and four members of Oriya caste labourers 
family were packed into a dark and stingy house measuiing 14 X 14 X 
7 ft. 3 Too often, therefore, a village family has for a home a 
dwelling which is scandalously below its needs, besides being leaky 
and unhealthy. 

“To many peasants”, observes Dr. Mukerjee, “the huts are 
simply places where one can stretch his legs and sleep in the night, 
and in several instances the loss of privacy blunts all sense of 
shame and decency. Men and women, young and old, sometimes 
may be seen packed together along with cattle and goats in winter, 
and the home that should radiate noble social and aesthetic influ- 
ences, is a den of misery and disease where people breed and die 
like fruit flies.” 4 

In brief, labourers habitually live in conditions of filth and dirt 
around them and with disease and debility hanging like a sword 
above them suspended by a hair. 

Indebtedness 

The Agricultural Labour Enquh y Committee have found out 
that 45% of the agricultural labour families are in debt (i.e., 7'8 
million), the- average debt being Rs. 105 per family. In Central 
India the percentage of indebted families is.55. The main purpose 
for which the debts are incurred is consumption, which accounts for 
Rs. 78 out of a total of Rs. 105. This shows the inefficiencies of the 
agricultural labour families to meet even their ]*imary necessities 

t IJ Ml,! a, Oia-Populalton in Jaunpur, p 03 

* Mathur, Piesswe of Population in Goral.hpw, p. 4B. 

3 Loien/o, Agricultural Labour and Marketing in Oudh, 1932,p. C~. 

4 Mathur, Op Ctl , I ntro Uu Uon b> Di Mukerjee 
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The average debt per family varies from Rs. 32 in North India to 

Rs. 76 in East India, Rs. 102 in South India, Rs. 108 in West India, 
Rs. 103 in Central India and Rs. 335 in N. W. India. 

Employers, moneylendeis, friends and relatives play a. pro- 
minent role in advancing loans to agricultural workers while the 
part played by co-operatives and shop-keepers is insignificant. 

Difficulties in the Way of improvement 

The foregoing description of the conditions of living and work- 
ing of the agricultural labourers has made it clear that their position 
is worst and it deserves serious attention of those who are interested 
in the uplift of rural workers. The difficulties to ameliorate the 
conditions of rural labour are many. They are both foreign and 
indigenous. Capitalists and industrialists, landlords and cultivators, 
rulers and the ruled have all some kind of vested interest in it. 
Further, the farmers are obviously against any measures aimed at 
■bringing any enlightenment to the masses whom they exploit. In 
such hostile atmosphere and after the day’s hard work it is also 
difficult for the labourer to so equip himself as to learn the three 
R’s. The age-old intellectual lethargy of the illiterate too plays 
its part in blocking the way to progress. The existence of the 
minority groups who do not take to manual labour and community 
problems have all intensified the situation. These difficulties will 
only disappear, if a proper plan for national life is drawn taking all 
its phases into consideration. 


The problem of ruial labour is no doubt a difficult one but 
by a careful study a determined effort should be made to educate 
the labourer so that he could think for himself, read for himself, 
and act for himself. To be frank the problem of rural labour 
deserves the immediate attention of all. All services, institutions, 
establishments and other accessories essential to the growth, nourish- 
ment, education and training of rural labour should be operated 
at public cost. Parental care and affection, and an atmosphere of 
family life are considered to be a very important factor in the 
normal, mental and physical make-up of the labourer. Marriage 
should be .nationalised. There should be redistribution of population 
with readjustment to make agriculture with all its subsidiaries to 
support more than half the population. Out of the balance of the 
rural labour about 25% should be maintained by industries and 
commerce, about 10 to 15% by social public utility services All 
these should be radically organised and planned. 1 


Agricultural Labour and the Govt. 

The appalling living and working conditions of the agricultural 

tVu uh CRi ^ at r te . ntl0n of *e Planning Commission, who reahsed 
that the existence of large number of agricultural workers— who 

1 K. T. Shah, Principles of Planning, p 77, 
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lack sustained employment and frequently suffer from social handi- 
caps is to be regarded as a source of serious weakness and even of 
instability in the present agrarian system. “ The First Five Yeai 
Plan, suggested that, “Agricultural labour populations are concen- 
trated most in areas whei e population presses heavily on the land 
and the development in sectors of the economy other than the 
agricultural has been retarded. By selecting such areas for special 
piogrammes — such as C. D. P. — it should be possible to make a 
distinct contribution to the problem of rehabilitating agricultural 
labourers, for increase in the tempo of development is the effective 
answer to the problem of unemployment and under-employment. 
The Plan made the following suggestions foi improving the econo- 
mic conditions of the agricultural labourers : 

(x) Fixation of minimum wages in low-wage pockets and 
intensive development areas ; 

(ii) Conferment of occupancy rights on the landless workers 

in regard to house sites ; 

(iii) Organisation of labour co-operatives ; and 

(iv) Resettlement schemes for landless labourers — for which a 

provision of Rs. 1'5 crores was made. 

' In the Second Plan too, greater emphasis has been laid on the 
need for special attention to the agricultural labourer class for two 
objectives : (i) fuller employment and (ii) a larger measure of social 
justice. The panel of economists of the Planning Commission have 
pointed out that, “Large sections of working force in rural areas 
obtain their wages or incomes much below the national average ; 
and social justice demands that this class is given the first chance to 
improve its conditions when new jobs are being created in the 
country.” 1 Accordingly the Second Plan provides together with the 
State plans, Rs. 5 crores for the settlement of about 20,000 families 
of landless workers an 100,000 acres of land. 

Fixation of Minimum Wages 

Rates of minimum wages for agricultuial workers have been 
fixed in 17 out of the 9 states, to which the Minimum Wages Act 
has been applied. These States are Ajmer, Bilaspur, Coorg, 
Delhi, H. P., Kutch, PEPSU, Punjab, Rajasthan, Tripura, Assam, 
Bihar, Bombay, Mysore, U. P., V. P. and West Bengal. The 
table on page 78 shows the minimum wage rates for important 
occupations in agriculture 1 . 

Suggestions for improvement 

The following are a few suggestions for the improvement of 
the rural labour which may prevent the increase of landless class 
and lead to stabilisation of agricultural labour conditions : — 

i Report on the Working of the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 Tor the period from 
March 1948 to 31st Dec , 1953 (1955). 
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State 

Ploughing 

Sowing | 

Trans- 

planting 

Weeding 

Wages ’ 
Rates for 
Children 

Ajmer J 

1 0 0 

10 0 1 

0 12 0 

0 12 0 

• •• 

Bihar i 

1 Si. 12 ch. to 1 Sr. 

2 Sis 3 ch. 1 

Same as 


14 ch of lice or wheal! 

to 2 Srs. 

for plough- 

... 


and i Sr. Sa f oo H 

5 ch. of lice 

ing and 

. 




jr wheat + 

sowing 





10 ch Satoo 



Bilaspui 

1‘ 8 0 1 

18 0 

1 8 0 

1 8 0 

! 0 10 o 

Bombay 

10 0 

i o o ] 

0 12 0 , 

0 12 0 

0 ' 8 0 

Gooig 

15 0 

1 5 0 

15 0 

15 0 

0 10 6 

Delhi 

2 0 0 ! 

2 0 0 

1 8 0 

1 8 0 


Punjab 

1 8 0 

1 8 0 

1 0 0 

-10 0 

... 


to 

to 

? 

to 



2 8 0 

2 8 0 


118 0 


Kutch 


0 12 0 

0 12 0 

0 12 0 

0 5 0 

Rajasthan 

1 "4 0 

1 4 0 

1 4 0 

1 4 0 

0 10 0 

Tripura 

'200 

’200 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

0 0 0 

U. P. 

! 1 0 0 

,10 0 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 

0 10 0 

West 

... 

118 0 

to 2 4 0 

per day in 

0 14 0 

Bengal 


i 



to 



! different localities 

114 0 


(i) Regulation of Hours of Work 

The question of fixing horns' of woik for the agricultural 1 
labourer in India has often been raised, but no serious attempts have 
been made to give it a practical shape. In' Euiopc, where arable 
fanning is associated with stock-raising and thei e is distribution of 
employment ovci the whole yeai for a permanent staff, it has been 
practicable to limit hours of employment. In such countries as 
England and Germany, which have developed industrialised farming, 
hours of work may be fixed with ease on account of somewhat per- 
manent nature of employment. But so uniform a distribution of 
employment is unknown in Indian farming where hours of labour 
arc unequally divided among different seasons, and where both in 
the sowing and the harvesting seasons the labourers must work long 
hours on account of the nature of their work and special difficulties 
of Indian agriculture. 

It cannot be denied that in India casual labourers have to woik 
for very long hours and ‘ under very trying conditions because they 
arc neither protected by legislation nor by organised bodies such as 
the English Laboui<*is’ Union or the Polish and Swedish Collective 
Agreements Societies, which have- met with striking success in secur- 
ing bcttei terms for their membcis. But the statutory hours regula- 
tion of labour would seem to depend purely on the question whether 
a capitalised system of agiiculturc has given rise to a class of land 
workers who have succeeded in attaining some degiee of oiganisatioi; 
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among themselves. Several countiics like Italy, Spain, Geimany, 
Gzecholovakia have already passed legulations concerning the houis 
of work in agriculture on the basis of National Legislation; and 
considering the gravity of the agrarian situation in India wheie 
labour is disoiganised and weak, the exodus from the country - to 
the town is creating much mischief and unrest in ui ban areas, and 
agricultural unemployment is constantly increasing. A national policy 
in this direction is not only opportune but imperative. 

Therefore, an effective scheme of National Labour Legislation 
for the regulation of houis of work on the field should be based on 
the peculiar conditions of agriculture and the circumstances of the 
country. Following suggestions may be made in this connection : — 

1. Prof. Ranga has lemarked that the hours of work may be 
allowed to vary from time to time and from place to place, but care 
should be taken that the maximum number of houis does not exceed 
12 hours for the males, and 10 hours foi females on any one day and 
56 hours in any week, and special scales of pay are prescribed foi 
oveitime payment over and above 8 hours. In this connection the 
practice of fixing the total number of hours per annum may also 
be considered as provided in the Collective Agreements ; in Sweden, 
10 hours a day and the maximum total of 2,700 hours per annum ; in 

, Germany a maximum of 2,900 hours per annum ; and in Czecho- 
slovakia 2,618 hours to not exceeding 3,000 hours per annum. 1 
In India, however, it is difficult to fix the number of hours by week 
or by month on account of the temporary nature of employment. 
For different paits of India a daily maximum of 10 hours, not count- 
ing the interval for meals, and an yearly total of 3,622 hours may 
with advantage be laid down. The Agrarian Reform Committee 
suggests that the day should not exceed in any case 12 hours for 
males and 10 hours for females and that extra payment be made if 
the work exceeds 8 houis. 

2. This fixation of woiking hours should apply to all agricul- 
tural businesses which employ hired help, and to all classes of wage- 
earning labourers, casual or permanent, whether doing piece woik 
or employed by day. 

3. Work should not be done at a stietch. There should be a 
gap of at least 1 hour between the morning and afternoon working 
hours during the winter and the rainy season, but this gap should 
be of at least four hours duiing the summer. 

4. It is also necessary to fix the minimum duiation of woik 
duiing the winter and the maximum duration during the summer, e.g., 
in Aust ralia the Farm and Forest Workeis’ Association lays down 
that agricultural workers shall work 8 hours a day during the three 
winter months and ten hours a day during the rest of the year, while 


1 International Labour Conference, Third Session, 1921, Report II, p. 29-44. 
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during the three harvest months the hours per day are increased to 
11 with extra pay for the additional hour. Similarly, in Poland 
Collective Agreements have fixed the hours of work in agriculture 
as follows : A daily maximum of 11^ hours for the months of June 
and July, a daily minimum of 65 hours for the months of December 
and January, an annual average of nine hours and 20 minutes per day. 
In India the seasonal adjustment of hours of work may also be made 
in the following way, Duration of hours during summer 10; 11 
during the monsoon and 9 during the winter months. 

5. Overtime work should not be allowed to finish the task ; 
but fot a greater work a fresh contingent should be employed. 

6. Night woik should in no cases be allowed in the case of, 
women and child labour. Even in the cases of adult male labourers, 
they should be allowed to work in night on these conditions ; (1) 
That during the summer by reason of the heat, when the day work 
is much more trying than night work, the worker should be given 
the choice of work at night, to complete the day’s unfinished work, 
provided the ten-hour limit is not exceeded, (a) That adequate 
protection is given against possibilities of overtime work, and ample 
facilities provided for work in dark and rainy nights. 


7. Measures to control the application of agricultural labour 
protection should proceed by legislative enactment. All employers 
should be required to maintain a Workers’ Register, showing the 
terms of employment and conditions and nature of work. The viola- 
tion oflabour employment laws should be severely punished, either 
by heavy fines or withdrawal of permission to employ hired help. 

Improvement in the Conditions of Work 

_ Sweating with its triple evil of long houis of work, insanitary 
condition' and low wages is common in agriculture. It is a common 
sight to see the agricultural workers working in dirty mud and water 
during the rainy season, or in the scorching heat of the summer, 
digging the ground and thatching houses or working on the fields in 
the early hours of winter when they are exposed to very strong, cold, 
biting winds. Children and women working under similar unhealthy 
conditions considerably suffer from a host of diseases like itches, 
ring-worm, and other skin diseases. During summer sun-stroke is very 
common and during the cold winter the exposure of the clnldren 
is a sure herald of quick death. It is, therefore, necessary that not 
only the working conditions are made healthy but adequate protec- 
tion should be given by way of insurance against illness, accident 


In India night work during the summer. sDeeiillv ... 

nights, is recommended to avoid the trying weathe/ 
provided a compensatory rest period during the dav ■ da /’ 
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labourers it is necessary to give consideration to the following 
measures : — 

(1) Only male adult workers should work during the rainy 
season when liability to disease is high and conditions of work 
difficult . 

(2) Women and children should be prohibited from heavy 
woik done under unhealthy conditions. 

(3) Out-door work during the months of May and June 
should be prohibited. 

(4) Women with four months’ picgnancy or more should stop 
all manual labour. 

(5) In the event of illness or accident due to the nature of 
the work, the^ employer should pay at least one-third of the wages 
during the period of disability. 

(6) A periodical physical fitness examination should be held 
by a qualified doctor employed by the Rural Development Depart- 
ment or the Rural Laboui Commissioner, and the weaklings and 
physically unfit should be withheld from the employment in hard 
labour. 

(7) The natuie and amount of work and the conditions under 
which it is performed, should be undci the special caic of the 
Labour Officer. 

Protection of Women Labourers 

The wretched working conditions under which the women 
labourers have to work in the fields call for immediate legislation 
to safeguard their interests. The legislative measures should apply 
only to regular wage-earners in agriculture, and no difference should 
be made between agricultural undertakings employing female labour 
in gioups. The International Labour Confeience recommends 
that, “Measures should be taken to ensure to women earners 
employed in agricultural undertakings protection before and aftei 
child-birth similar to that provided by the International Draft 
Convention adopted by the International Labour Conference at 
Washington for women employed in Industry and Commerce, 
and that such measures should include the right to a period of 
absence from work before and after child-birth, and to a grant 
of benefit during the said periods, provided either out of public 
funds or by means of a system of insurance.” 1 Some countries 
like Finland, Great Britain, and Switzerland have already got genet al 
insurance schemes which include Maternity Insurance. A series 

1 International Labour Conference, Third Session Report 

6 
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of laws has established measures for the protection of worn 
workers in agriculture in Soviet Russia and granted them specia 
privileged conditions. This has greatly improved their cu ura 
level and living conditions. During piegnancy and chii -bir , 
women are allowed time off with full pay for a period oi o wee s 
before and 8 weeks aftei the child-birth. The U. S. S. R. spends 
huge amounts on Socialized Restaurants, Children s Nurseries, 
Sanatoria, Kindergartens and Hygiene Institutes, which lelieve 
women of a large pait of their domestic burdens. 1 

In India, owing to the breaking up of the rigidity of customs 
and traditions, the employment of women labourers in all forms of 
agricultural occupations, and the employment almost entnely of 
married women, the need foi the prohibition of the employment of 
women before and after confinement appears to be imperative. In 
India the protective measures adopted should be extended to those 
women workers who are employed on a farm permanently : women 
workers who aie not members of the farmers’ family ; women 
workers employed individually 01 in groups, casual unspecified 
labourers, dairy maids, and domestic servants. Besides : 

1. In view of the poverty of the masses work should be 
stopped two months before and at least one month after child-birth. 

2. An allowance of half an hour twice a day should be made, 
in addition to meal time, for the purpose of nursing the baby, for 
the second and third month after the child-birth. 


3. Child Welfare and Maternity Centres' should be increased 
and Health Visitors to work in conjunction] with the rural Labour 
Inspector should be piovided. 

4. Necessary State Aid should be provided to the independent 

workers’ funds during maternity period as well as free attendance 
by a qualified doctor or certified midwife. > 1 


Protection or Child Workers in Agriculture 

In India the diiect legislation regarding agricultural employ- 
ment or children is very difficult because though in factories the 
labour legislation is made possible by the organisation and extension 
of a Factory Inspection Department, the conditions in agricultui c 
arc so diverse that inspection over the vast areas becomes veiy 
costly and inefficient. It is, therefore, necessary that here reliance 
should be placed on thc indirect application of other laws as have 
been introduced in the U. S A., and other European countries, 
such as compulsory school attendance laws in the U. S. A., in 27 out 
oi 48 states, employment of children during the school hours in 
.my gainful occupation is definitely forbidden. This applies to 
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children under 16 years for 8 months in the year unless they have 
completed the eighth grade of the elementary school. In Canada the 
“Adolescent School Attendance Act” fixes the minimum age of 
employment in agriculture between 14 and 16 years. The Czechos- 
lovakia Act of 1919 prohibits the general employment of children 
under 12 years of age. In Denmark school attendance is compulsory 
up to the age of 14. In Gieat Britain the boy3 below the age of 
10 arc prohibited to work in agiiculturc. 

But it is unfortunate to sec that in India, however, no such 
measures have yet been taken. The compulsory attendance and age 
limit for schooling has failed miserably. It is high time that aGtion 
should be taken now to protect the child labour in agiiculture from 
their ruthless exploitation. The necessary piovision should be 
sought along the following lines : — 

1. Educational Laws should be so framed that they may 
demand a certain period of attendance on the pait of the children, 
failing which penalties should be imposed on those icsponsible for 
the breach of these laws. 

2. Child employment during the school houts should be 

totally prohibited. It would be very good if the ruial schools are 
closed down during the sowing and harvesting peuod, when theie 
is experienced a shortage of labour in the fields. Besides this it 
would be really beneficial if an effective method of ensuring the 
working of Educational Laws are fixed to a minimum period, of say 
8 months in the year, below which the school instruction should 
not be i educed. » 

, 3. Child labour should be prohibited from ( employment in 

dangerous tasks involving the operation of complex, machinery, ic- 
quiring hard manual labour, and other injurious and hard tasks. 

4. The child labour should be given a day’s holiday dunng 
a week. 

It must be noted that however elaborate, indiiect legislation 
can hardly be effective without positive legislative measures. Pro- 
visions have, therefoie, to be made to handle a caie-fiee population 
such as we find in this country. Theiefoie, the fiist step in this 
direction would be to strengthen the Educational Laws in regard to 
Compulsory Education in uiral aieas. 

Organisation of Vocational & Technical Education 

Another measure urgently requiied to ameliorate the condition 
of agricultural workers would , be the organisation of vocational 
and technical education. Vocational agricultural education v is 
necessary not only in the interest of the agricultuial woikcr but in 
that of the entire nation’ because such education, will have a special 
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importance in securing bettei conditions of livelihood to agricultural 
workers of all classes, preventing unemployment, increasing pro- 
duction, checking the rural exodus, and helping the landless 
proletariat to become an independent cultivator. Some measures 
towards ruralizing schools, imparting basic education and introduc- 
ing special technical courses for agricultural workers have been 
initiated by various State Governments in India. At present 
there is the need of general mass education and technical agricultural 
education — the former to produce bettei citizens, and the latter 
to improve the earning capacity of rural workers. It is particularly 
desirable that all elemental y instruction in rural districts should be 
directed to the formation of an agrarian consciousness in the children 
who would then, when they grow up, infallibly seek that technical 
agricultural instruction to which at present the masses of the rural 
population do not attach sufficient importance even where the 
greatest facilities are offered for them. This can be done by opening 
Agricultural Apprenticeship Centres, Rural Constitution Schools, 
Night Clubs and Summer Gamps for rural children. Great impor- 
tance should also be attached to the organization of schools of 
Domestic Science and Household Management for village girls. 

Development in the Amenities of Rural Life 


There is also the need for developing the amenities of rural 
life. We should not only introduce agencies for the promotion of 
organized recreation, but try to bring order and beauty into rural 
life. The countryside must be made beautiful and attractive both 
by the preservation of natural beauty and the development of rural 
architecture. The disparity between the town and the country 
can be reduced by providing the rural masses with facilities for 
aesthetic development. In India, the dire economic struggle through 
which practically all rural people have to pass, has developed a 
philosophy of life which considers remuneiative work alone as righte- 
ous. This ‘work-attitude’ has .considerably slowed up the intro- 
duction of organized recreation into rural life, and has caused 
rural exodus and rural degeneration. The monotony and distrac- 
tion of rural life can be broken by a systematic promotion of 
social welfare and economic prosperity of the agricultural popula- 
tion by the organization of village Akharas (physical culture ins- 
titutes), Community Field Days and Festivals, Dramatic Societies 
(N alak Mandhs ), and village Bagichis (Clubs), and also by holding 
inter-village competitions in wrestling, music and sports. This should 
be supplemented by occasional talks from eminent villageis and 
towns-folk on matters concerning rural life and labour. There 
should also be welt-equipped rural libraries and night schools run 
by philanthropic individuals or private institutions should receive 
Government aid and encouragement. These facilities will enable the 
country-folk to participate in the amenities of urban life This will 
require not only the planning of practical programmes but also 
the co-ordinations of agencies of propaganda and social control such 
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asthe Panchayats, Village Social Wclfaie Leagues, Kisan Sabhas, 
rraja Mandals, the Radio and the Rural Stage. 


Establishment of Social Clinics 


Finally, there is the all-important need for establishing Social 
Clinics and launching av programme of National Self-Direction. 
Social Control, whether in the form of taboo, custom or law, or 
by an enlightened public opinion, is necessary to regulate the conduct 
of members in society. But in order to make control effective 
the symptoms of each social evil have to be studied by expeits. 
Each nation, tlierefoie, should make it a point to establish Sociai 
Clinics to facilitate experiment and research in social problems 
and employ the services of technicians in the solution of these 
problems, otherwise it will be difficult to follow successfully the 
programme of National Self-Direction. Population control is the 
first and most pressing of all social questions in India. The growing 
disparity between food and mouths, and the consequent lowering 
down of the general standard of living, most urgently demand 
social reform. 


Thus it may be said that the position of the agriculturists in 
India could never be ameliorated by pseudo-economic measures which 
could end only the vicious circle, but could be improved only by 
teaching them how to limit the size of their families. Owing to lack 
of knowledge of birth control, or self-control, or due to ill-occupied 
leisure, many classes of agricultural workers, specially those on the 
lowest rung of the social ladder, are breeding like rabbits and rats, 
iltimately increasing the nation’s social liabilities. There is, therefore, 
not only the need for an effective control of marriages but also of the 
inculcation of eugenic ideas into the people in order to maintain a 
relative proportion between the well-born and ill-born . 1 In popula- 
:ion India does not require numbers so much as quality. In order to 
mprove the physical and intellectual standards of the country. Euge- 
nics should become an orthodox religious tenet of our future life. But 
illied to the question of population control are the problems of child 
welfare and nutrition. Rural children are neglected not only in the pre. 
ichool period but perhaps even more seriously during the school period- 
rhe dire poverty of the masses compels them to subsist on an ill- 
nalanced and inadequate diet which undermines, in the critical 
leriod of growth, the health and efficiency of the growing generation. 
The problem of rational dietetics and nutrition should at once draw 
he attention of our economists and . sociologists so that some reliable 
lata may be available for constructing our future programme. The 
:stablishment of Social Clinics will not only provide better oppor- 
unities for aspiring members to cultivate their habits and discipline 


1 Gandhi, M. K., Self-Restraint versus Self-Indulgence, the British Committee 
n the Ethics of Birth Control, and Kuezynski, Balance of Births and Deaths 
lo 1. 1, pp. 40-43. 
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their conduct under proper auspices and healthy social environment, 
but will guide the guardians of the Social Mind and facilitate the 
progress of National Self-Direction. 

Provision of Soda! Security Benefits 

In the interest of improvement of the ' social and economic 
conditions of agricultural workers, it is urgently necessary that they 
should enjoy the benefit of Social Insurance Agricultural workers 
should be placed on the same footing as industrial workers and 
should receive adequate piotection against sickness and invalidity, 
and have provision foi old age. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the five giants referred to by 
Sir William Beveridge, viz , Want, Disease, Ignorance, Squalor 
and Idleness, hold under their grip the lives of large masses of 
rural people. A simultaneous attack on these five giants should 
be launched, for all ate interconnected and act in a Vicious circle. 
The three-fold approach . (1) Gonstiuctive Community Services, (li) 
Subsidized Consumption Services and (lii) Social Security Measures, 

I believe, postulates such an attack. Constiuctive Community 
Sci vices such as fiee compulsory education up to a certain standard, 
public health and medical services and Subsidized Cjnsumption 
Services such as housing, free supply of milk, etc., together aim 
at destroying the last four giants. Social Security seeks to attack 
the first one. Constructive Community Services are ‘national' in 
scope in so fai ' as they aim at the improvement of the ‘mental’ and 
‘environmental hygiene’ of all residents in villages. As such foremost 
priority should be given to the ‘national’ services. 

Notwithstanding the first two types of protection, need makes 
itself felt during periods of disability, caused by sickness, accident, 
old age and unemployment. Inability to earn wages during these 
periods drives them into debt or destruction which cannot prevent 
without collective assistance. Two kinds of assistance are necessary, 
vtZ,, (a) medical assistance and (b) compensation for -wage loss. The 
double-deck system of insurance and assistance comprehensively 
called ‘Social Security’ seeks to provide these two kinds of assistance. 
Insurance is regarded as generally inapplicable to agricultural 
labourers owing to their heterogeneous composition and formidable 
difficulties m fixing and collecting contributions. Referring to 
conditions in India Pi of. Adarkar opines, “In all probability social 
assistance will have to be the main method of approach in the case 
of agricultural masses .” 1 The report' of the Bhoie Committee 
also supports this conclusion with particular reference to medical 
services in tural areas.* * , 


1 Adarkar, Planning of Social Security in India , p. JO 
Report of the Health Development and Survey Committee, p f 5 f 
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Sickness in rural areas is at piesent heavy but of a preventible 
kind. Hence, it is suggested that Health Insurance should be adopt- 
ed in India and with the improvement of environmental health 
services the high incidence is bound to fall down. Under improved 
conditions, their open-air occupations coupled with reasonable hours 
of woik would minimize the cost of assistance and where sickness 
cases occur, it should be cured and cash benefit or more preferably, 
in kind such as provision of necessaries to the beneficiary' and the 
members of his family should be assured. 

Rural medical assistance should give the first preference to 
maintaining the health of mothers and children below 10 yeais. 
Assistance should be in the form of skilled medical aid and mainte- 
nance of benefit. Confinement and delivery in properly equipped 
institutions would secure the ‘former. The Bhore Committee recom- 
mends a dispensary with two beds for maternity cases, one woman 
doctor, four public health nurses, four mid-wives and four trained 
dais in a primary unit seiving a population of about 10,000 to 
20.000. 1 This is a reasonable proportion to start with and should 
be implemented. They have also recommended the gradual exten- 
sion of compulsory abstention from work for a period of six weeks 
before confinement to all women gainfully employed outside their 
homes, as over-work affects a woman’s health both during pregnancy 
and in" the post-natal period. 2 Maintenance benefit too is of vital 
importance as the pregnant women, nursing mothers and growing 
children require a more generous and nourishing diet than the 
general population and hence the services for these two sections of 
population, however elaborate and efficient, will fail to produce 
satisfactory results unless simultaneous measures are taken to improve 
their nutrition. 3 For women and children of low income groups 
this can be secured through subsidized consumption services such as 
supply of milk and other valuable additions to diet either free of 
cost or at nominal prices. Compensation for wage loss for working 
class women should be provided preferably by supply of necessaries 
through multipurpose societies in the villages, the cost being borne 
by the Assistance Authorities. 

Unemployment among the lural labour should be, as far as 
possible, checked by starting lural subsidiary occupations. The 
Royal Commission on Agriculture, the Famine Commission and the 
Planning Commission have lecognised inter alia the development 
of Cottage and Agro-industries with the aid of cheap electric 
power. 4 


1 Report, Op. Ctt., pp 7, 27. 

2 Report, Op. Cit., p. 28 

3 Ibid, p 28 

4 Report of Royal Commission on Agriculture . p 566 and Report~vf- Famine Enquiry 
Commission (1915), p 312 , Second Five Tear Plan, p. 318. 
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Social assistance promises to secure the much-needed protec- 
tion for agricultural labourer. Nominal contributions from even 
the low-income groups, should be raised through multi-purpose 
societies, in which membership should be made compulsory. The 
State should follow the principle of payment ‘according to capacity’ 
and ‘benefit according to need.’ Further voluntary organisations 
should act as ‘watch-dogs’ on state social services, so as to prevent 
their incursions into individual enterprise and ..infringement of 
individual liberty. In this connection, the organisation of Rural 
Community Councils, corresponding to the Urban Community 
Councils of England may be considered. Their task will be to 
secure co-operation as fully as possible, to review steadily the social 
needs and social provision of the area and to enhance the welfare of 
the inhabitants. Their business is not so much to carry on social 
services themselves as to see that they are carried on. 

Conclusion 

In short, our planning for rural labour should, “involve 
measures for conserving our soil resources for diversion of land to 
sound uses, for the shifting of population from one part of the 
country to the other, for adequate training and education of the 
masses, for the organisation of some form of collectivism and socia- 
lised democracy, which will make bread and shelter as freely 
accessible to every one as water and use of roads now in civilised 
countries .” 1 

The above proposals would require an army of workers for 
fruition. Ambitious plans can only mature if there are proper per- 
sons to carry them out. A Board or a Committee shall have to be 
set up to formulate schemes and put them into practice. A beginning 
shall have to be made sooner or later. Difficulties would arise in 
initial stages and doubters would shake heads but if plans are pushed 
on with an iron will and determination they would undoubtedly 
succeed. The barrier of conservatism would be bi oken and a new 
and bright chapter would open in the hitherto luckless history of 
rural labour. The working class now backward and behind would 
shake off its misery. With robust national policies and men to 
work them, let our. rural labourer have better schools for his children 
better shops and hospitals, better transport facilities and supplies of 
running water, gas and electricity in his home. 


I Wadia and Merchant, Our Economic Proii[evi r. 



CHAPTER V 
WOMAN LABOUR 

Why, it may reasonably be asked, is it desirable to give special 
attention to women workers in industry ? What characteristics of 
women workers entitle them to special consideration ? In what 
ways are such woikers an important conditioning factor to the 
economic function of labour as a whole ? 

Woman is a fascinating subject for study. Forming roughly half 
the human race since creation, the status of women has not yet been 
clearly defined. In primitive society we could, however, dis- 
tinguish a fundamental division of labour under which men fought, 
hunted and went to sea and women engaged in less dangerous and 
more circumscribed occupations. This basic division of labour 
illustrates most aptly the forces which probably operated to give 
human society its orientation towards a division of activities between 
men and women. 1 Nevertheless, every known economic system has 
utilised and presumably required the work of women and women 
obviously need work both for their maintenance and for their hap- 
piness as human beings and members of society. 

One answer to these questions is that working women are dis- 
tinguished from all other industrial workers not by the arbitrary 
actions of those who study their problems, but by distinctive atti- 
tudes and actions of modern society including employers, other 
workers, and women workers themselves. In addition, however, 
there are other reasons why society is particularly interested in 
women workers. Their employment may have significant effect 
upon home life and upon the health of children. At the same time, 
their participation in economic activity may exert significant effects 
upon other employment conditions, including those of males. There 
are, therefore, numerous important labour problems that arise out of 
the employment of women in modern industry. 

Distinctive Features of Women Workers 

(1) Ruskin’s idea that "the man is the doer, the creator, the 
discoverer, defender and the warrior and woman is meant 
for sweet order, management and decision” is fast . dis- 
appearing. Man for field and woman for health — this is 
no longer recognised by all. Even in the recent years, 
since women have been allowed to vote— they think that 
they have equal right for work, women are frequently 


1 Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. VIII, pp. 439-40, 
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regarded as usual rather than unusual in the industrial 
structure. 


(2) Particularly because working women have seldom been 

organised and have generally been willing to accept lower 
wages than men and because they have seldom been 
economically independent, employers have tended to 
develop an attitude that depreciate the services of women 
worker. They are often regarded as cheap, easily con- 
trolled labour as distinguished' from more expensive and 
less docile male employees. 

(3) Many women workers regard themselves as inherently 

inferior and subordinate to men and thus consider their 
lesser positions inevitable. They know in many cases 
that they are ‘extras’, that they are in industry but not 
of it, that their status is temporary. Their own concep- 
tion of their position thus sets them apart from male 
workers and is probably as effective m achieving this end 
as is any other condition. 

(4) There is a rather distinct feeling of competition and opposi- 

tion on the part of male workeis towards women in 
industry. It is unquestionably heightened in the indus- 
trial situation by 1 general belief on the part of male 
workers that women are unfair competitors, that they 
tend to injure working conditions in industry and to dis- 
place men. Overt manifestations of this current attitude 
are observable in opposition to the admission of' women to 
membership m tiadc unions. These current attitudes 
have left their marks upon the situation in which women 
workers are employed. Attitudes of the public, for ins- 
tance, are reflected in legal limitations upon hours and 
conditions under which women are permitted to work. 
Those characteristics of employers are shown in women’s 
lower wages and m frequent harsh and arbitrary treatment 
accorded to female employees. 


Women’s Increasing Participation in Industry 

Women have always worked. Even when ‘Adam delved 
and Eve span’ woman was not a ‘drone’ in the household but an 
active ‘bee’ and had distinct economic functions to perform. In 
priimtive'Societies, m the stages in industrial development described 
as the direct appropriation and the pastoral stages women workers 
performed almost as numerous and as varied tasks as did men 
although some specialisation early appeared. Generally this early 

WI°/ f!l" rWaS v SCd £ P ° n SEX di ? ere ^e and women found 
household tasks— -cooking, the preparation of clothing and the 

tending of agricultural patches delegated to them, because they 
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were kept at home by their closer relationship with children. In 
the agricultural stage, this division of labour became more fixed 
and the appearance of a class of independent male artisans encou- 
raged its acceptance as customary .and proper. Thus early women 
workers were not directly competitive with males. 

1 ' ' The beginning of the modem industrial era starting with the 
Industrial Revolution witnessed a tremendous change in the charac- 
ter of work assigned to women. As the technological changes of the 
Industrial Revolution transformed the processes of production, the 
women of the . urban proletariat and many of the artisan classes 
were drawn into . factories, mills and mines as unskilled wage 
earners. The majority of women found it necessary to work 
outside the household in order to augment the family income. 
When the increased cost of living necessitated earnings supplementary 
to those of the chief wage earners it was deemed preferable that 
the daughters and young children should work for wages. At the 
same time, 1 industry, seeking to keep down costs of production m 
order to keep up profits, offered only the supplementary wages to 
the daughters while the wages of men were reduced to a level 
which made it necessary for the daughters to work. “The employ- 
ment of women in Countries of Industrial capitalism has thus been 
a development arising neither fiom society’s requirement of women’s 
work in industry nor from women’s inherent need for work, but m 
the main from the desire of entrepreneurs to utilise cheap labour 
for profit-making purposes.” 1 

The transition from work at home to work in the factory was 
not, however, a smooth one for women. Although they could adapt 
themselves to their new conditions, they could not visualise the 
tremendous changes in their social and economic life brought about 
by modern industrialisation. The factory system destroyed a great 
body of significant customs throwing the worker in to where they 
had neither experience nor tradition to heip the m. s fn fact 
the beginnings of sociological investigations can be traced to the 
sweated conditions, prevailing in trades where women and children 1 
were largely employed. Thomas Hood in his “Song of the Shirt” 
depicted the sad plight of women employed in clothing factories : 

“With fingers weary and worn 

With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sat in unwomanly sags 

Plying her needle and thread. 

* * * 


* Encyclopaedia of thf Soan! Sarn'ct, Vo! VIIT, p 453. 

* Philip Taft, Econtimtcs and Problem of Labour, p <247. 
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Oh 1 Men with sisters dear ! 

Oh 1 Men with mothers and wives 1 
It is not linen that you are wearing out 
But human creatures lives 1” 

Present-day protective legislation was initially devised to 
protect working women and children. The worst conditions in 
our country were in the cotton and gins and presses. One witness 
stated before the Factory' Commission of 1885, “The ginning 
season lasts about eight months, about five of which the hands 
work 5 a.m. to 10 p.m. and the remaining three months they work 
day and night. The hands are mostly women. Gins and presses 
never stop for meals, as a rule the hands take their meals at the 
gins and he has often seen them taking their food and supplying 
the gins at the same time. He has often seen them supplying the 
gins thus mechanically three parts a sleep and a child at the breast. 
Sucking one minute and throwing cotton in the machine the next. 
The women are looked on as part of the gins and they belonged 
to the establishment.” 1 The conditions in the coal mines were in 
the same respects worse than in factories. Though the hours were 
not excessive, women and children were working at all hours of 
the night. 2 

Traditional views regarding the conditions of service of women 
employed in industry are gradually disappearing throughout 
the world and India is no exception to this. In fact in regard to 
the remuneration of women and the conditions of their service. 
Article 31 of the Indian Constitution states as follows : — 

“The State shall in particular, direct its policy towards secur- 
ing that the citizens, men and women equally have the right to an 

adequate means of livelihood that there is equality 

for equal work for both men and women, that the strength and 
health of workers, men and women, and the tender age of children 
are not abused and that the citizens are not faced by economic 
necessity to enter avocations unsuited to their age or strength.” 

Employment of Women 

Women in Indian industry, as elsewhere, were assigned those 
occupations which did not call for any particular skill or those for 
which they showed special aptitudes such as reeling and winding 
in the cotton and feeding and receiving in the jute textile industry. 
By long usage these occupations came to be regarded as 
“Women’s Job,” and men often thought it infra dig to work 


1 Dr. Buchanan, Th, Dnelo>mM of Capitalistic Enterfinse m l n dw, pp 304-5 

1 Ibid, p 307. ' ' 
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on these jobs. . Customs and traditions restrict in a laigc 
measure industrial occupations for women. But the Fiist World 
War changed some of the conceptions regarding women’s capacity 
° ' V b ’• “In the war period the theory that women’s capacity 
? n i physical strength limited their range of occupations which 
nad been used to justify lower wages and exclusion from skilled 
trades, was discredited in the face of the feverish desire of industry 
to produce for the war. Women were drawn into men’s work in 
production and began to handle machines which they had never 
operated before and take part in many new tasks in the heavy 
industries, in metal trades, in engineering trades and in transpor- 
tation. 1 The Second World War accentuated the importance of 
ic ioIe which women could take in economic activity outside the 
occupations assigned to them by custom and usage. “First in 
'ousands and then in tens and hundreds of thousands young and 
not so young women voluntarily enter industry or agriculture 
ubsti tuting “themselves for men who were taken into the aimed 
lorccs.” 2 ' 


It has to be admitted that women workeis are in many ics- 
P c cts handicapped on account of their physical structure and social 
mid psychological backgrounds. A recent survey conducted m 
anada revealed some interesting facts :” s 


(i) On an average women are only 85% as heavy as men and have 

only 60% as much physical strength. Therefore, they can 
not lift or hold as heavy weights : 

(ii) Women aic built on a much smaller anatomical scale 
than men and, hence, machines built to the scale ol men 
often require excessive reaching or sti etching on t ic 
part of women and the height of the work bench is o 
unsuitable ; 


(ih) Usually women aiemoic valuable than men to situations 
in industry which produce fatigue. Many w omen i. 
responsibilities before and aftci work which cause ex- 
cessive fatigue ; 

( ,v ) Women arc ill moic frequently and lose more time 
work than men, and 

( v ) Women with young children and pi cgitam w omen 

a disadvantage from the point of view of emp > • 

In their study of the Law and Women s U ork, the 

as described some of the special problems arISI "S j j a5 p CC ts 

-mployment. “The employment of women has certain .p P 


* of Soda! Saner, Vo!. Ilf, P ^5. 

* Co!c .m-j IVia^uc, /?_' Carrot /W 1 *'. !’P 
Qjw.od in Ecrvi’aur S net ■;! S'nhu rf M e , 
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which can be considered apart. These are the consequences in 
the field of labour of the physical differentiation between men 
and women. Woman is generally less resistant to physical strain 

So that when she engages in manual work she is exposed 

to special dangers which threaten not only herself but also future 
generations. Moreovei, the social position of women is very different 
from that of other workers. By custom and tradition she is res- 
ponsible for the management of home , in additional to her occupa- 
tional task, there are a multitude of domestic tasks which she 
assumes ; house-keeping, the care of children and the repair of cloth- 
ing foi members of the family. A first consequence of this is that 
the working woman would inevitably be overworked and would 
min her health if certain measures of social protection were not 
taken ; in the second place, her attention is to some extent distracted 
from the collective interests of the workers, and in ■ particular, she 
shrinko from the extra effort involved in taking active .part in the 
Trade Union movement. In addition, the fact of the woman’s 
time being divided between her occupational work and her numerous 
domestic tasks often makes her economic activity unsuitable and 
reduces her occupational value and her ability to defend her interests 
as a worker.” 1 


The following statement shows the total number of adult 
workers employed in diffeient types of work 1 . — 



Sector 

Total No. 
of Adult 
Workers 

No of 
Women 
Workers 

% of women 
Workers 
to total 

1. 

Factories 

27,74,557 

3,42,148 

12-3 

2. 

Mines 

4,71,761 

96,506 

20 5 

3. 

Plantations 

11,41,647 

5,32,406 

' 46-6 

4. 

Municipalities 

1,18,647 

28,269 

23-7 

5. 

P. W. D. and River 
Valley Projects. 

20,59,579 

4,58,936 

22-3 


Women in Factories - 


The following tabular statement shows the total number of 
workers, employed in factories since 1927 and the proportion of 
women among the factory workers. 

1 I L O ,ttr Law and Women’s Work, pp vni-W Workers in India, p 4. 

1 £«momie and Social Status of JVommWorhrrs in India, p 11 
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Average Daily Employment in Factories 1 


Years 

Total No. Women workers 

employed employed 

Percentage 
of women to 
total 

1927 

1,432,029 

242,666 

16-95 

1929 

1,533,169 

257,161 

16-70 

1932 

1,329,133 

215,381 

16-20 

1937 

1,675,869 

237,933 

14-20 

1939 

1,751,137 

243,516 

13-90 

, 1942 

2,282,237 

265,118 

11-62 

1943 

2,436,312 

265,509 

10-90 

1944 

2*522,753 

273,244 

10-83 

1945 

2,642,949 

306,626 

11-60 

1946 

2,314,587 

271,997 

11-75 

1947 

2,274,689 

263,923 

11-60 

1948 

2,360,201 

268,615 

11-38 

1949 

2,433,966 

275,710 

11-33 

1951 

2,536,544 

283,884 

11-2 

1952 

2,567,454 

... 

••• 

1953 

2,528,026 

... 

• •• 


The following table shows the average daily number of workers 
employed in factories by Sex : — 

Average daily Number or Workers employed in Factories submitting 
Returns according to States by age and sex during 1952. 


State 


Total 

employ- 

ment 


Adults 


Men Women 


Adoles- 

cents 


Children 


Assam 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Madhya Pradesh 

Madras 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Uttar Pradesh 

West Bengal ... 

Ajmer 

Cooig 

Delhi 

Andaman and 


66,601 
167,878 
740,529 
100,842 
381,739 
18,069 
52,822 
206,832 
626, 620 2 
15,603 
313 3 
36,993 
1,264 


52,591 

152,239 

662,902 

76,840 

282,115 

14,233 

49,786 

203,531 

574,141 

14,452 

135 

36,039 

1,215 


10,554 2,551 

12,927 1,902 

73,600 9,796 

23,429 468 

91,800 4,888 

3,237 590 

2,451 338 

2,707 462 

49,712 2,330 

898 253 

94- 

640 ' 157 

- 16 — * 33 


905 
810 
231 
105 ' 
2,936 . 
,9 ' 
247 
' 132' 
437 



-g j&f ' 

* Ministry of Labour, Government oHnd.a, Economic and Social Slalus of Women 

TOe figuSl udelltimated data relating to factories not submitting returns 
3 Detailed sex classification of 84 persons not nown. 
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A study of the distribution of labour according to industries 
shows that the largest number of women workers are employed. in 
the textile industry. Other important industries from the point 
of view of the number of women workers are food, gins and presses, 
tobacco, non-metallic mineial products and chemical and chemical 
products. The table on page 97 shows the distribution of employ- 
ment in the different industries. 1 

In recent years the decline in the incidence of women’s 
employment in cotton textiles has been mainly due to the introduc- 
tion of the system of multiple shift working and change-over of 
shifts. Because of the restriction imposed by the Factories Act 
regarding employment of women during night men workers had to 
be employed in the night sliifts even is those occupations which were 
traditionally considered to be women’s occupations. The fixation 
of un form minimum wages and dearness allowance and the introduc- 
tion of the system of rationalisation also caused the declines in the 
number of women workers. During the war years there was a 
sudden increase in the employment of women because mills 
considered efficiency per machine and not per worker as a criteiion 
for making profits. With the fixation of minimum work loads and 
standardisation of wage it was impossible to continue such conditions 
and the surplus labour among women workers was retrenched. 

The following table gives the daily employment in Mines : — 


Average daily number of workers employed 


Year No of Underground Open working 
mines 

Men Women Men Women 


Surface Total 

Men Women 


1929 

1732 

92,865 

24,009 

54,235 

1939 

1864 

146,827 

... 

50,306 

1941 

1908 

165,356 


55,635 

1943 

2329 

153,455 

-7,111 

56,636 

1945 

2151 

137,279 

22,517 

62,335 

*1947 

1976 

151,200 

63,228 

fi 1949 

2032 

166,906 

... 

62,673 

•*1951 

... 

220,312 

... 

89,467 


28,728 

51,954 

17,839 

269,701 

26,253 

57,765 

24,093 

305,344 

32,776 

64,836 

29,334 

347,937 

32,547 

66,867 

32,745 

349,361 

32,975 

91,698 

39,486 

386,290 

40,067 

101,585 

51,183 

407,263 

38,356 

. 106,210 

46,814 

421,159 

54,107 

129,662 

55,500 

549,048 


1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 


183,353 29,148 

181,973 28,866 

181,280 - 28,457 

187,593 30,161 

187,068 29,823 


126,237 341,738 

126.957 337,798 

122,583 332,320 

122,861 340,615 

116,499 333,390 


1 In turn Labour Gazellr, 1954. 

“ Indian Labour liar Book, \<35l-52, and Indian Labour Gazette, March 1957 t> 745. 
« fSSSLte A and <hcS,ate ofMh ' «* Ajmer. 



A Vi . -age dailv number or workers employed in i-actories submitting returns according to 
INDUSTRY, BY AGE AND SEX, DURING 1952 AND DEG., 1955 
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After 1929 underground work for women was prohibited but 
the ban was lifted during the war and in 1945 the number of women 
woikcrs underground reached a figuic of 22,517. In 1946 it fell to 
10,782 and since then thcic has been no undeigiound work for 
women. In 1951 total women employed in open workings and on 
stu lace was 109,607 out of a total of 549,048 t.r., the percentage ol 
women employed was 20. Laigei number of women ate employed 
in mines in Bihai (46,201) and Madhya Piadesh comes next (24,414). 
Though Bihai employs the laigcst number of women m mines the 
pci coinage of women to the total iabom force is cnly 18-6 in that 
State The pci ccntagc is highest in Madias being 34*0. The pei- 
centagc is high in Oiis'a (53 *'/) t rd M. I’. (32‘1) 

Women in Mining industries 

In the mining induslts women foim nppioximatcly one-fifth 
of die total force. In 1950 out of a total ol 4,71,761 persons em- 
ployed in mines 96,506 or 2CP5 pei cent were women, 59 - 5 per cent 
of the women employed in the mining industry arc employed in coal 
mines, 16*6 per cent in manganese mines, 6‘3 per cent m iion ore 
mines, 3'8 per cent in mica mines and the rest ( i.c . 1 3*8 per cent.) 
in other mines. See table on page 100 for the employment figuics. 

Due to the ban imposed by Government cn employment of 
women undcrgiound, women aic at present employed in the open 
wakings and on the surface only. On the surface most important 
occupation of women workers is w’agon loading. In the manganese 
mines women arc employed for loading of the tubs and wagons, 
dressing, soi ting, picking, screening, laising, and selection of oies. 
In mica mines they arc employed i w the removal of muck and earth > 
lor the pit to the mouth. 1 In coal mining the more suitable jobs foi 
women are sand loading, wagon loading, ash cleaning, pallet making, 
sui face-trimming, carrying ol biick, sanitary and conservancy work, 
shale picking on the mechanical loading, scieening plant, etc. 2 

Women in Plantations 

Plantations offer the largest employment to women workeis. 
The reasons for the employment of women in such laigc numbers 
in plantations arc: (1) the nature of woik on plantations being 
more of an agricultural character requires little skill, (2) recruitment 
to plantations is on a family basis. The plantations were opened on . 
virgin land fai removed from settled villages and often at high 
altitudes on the hills. There local labour was not a affable and 
the planters had to depend on labour recruited from distant places 
The platitcis naturally desued to have a moie or less settled labour 
force and therefore they iccruited entire families and provided 


1 B P. Adarkar, Labour Condition m Mica Mining and 
Industry, p 7 

9 Economic ami Social Status of Women Worhtrs m India, p. 20. 
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living facilities to them so that the craving for home and hearth 
among the new, recruits may not interfere with their attachment to 
the ' plantations. They promissed to find work on the estate for 
women and children as well and this gave a further incentive for 
the labourers to emigrate to the plantations and lastly (3) the low 
wages prevailing in plantations necessitate that all members of the 
family including women and children should work. 

Women are generally employed for plucking of leaf in tea 
estates and picking of berries in coffee estates. They are also 
engaged on weeding, forking and cheeling in tea, coffee and rubber 
plantations. Few women also do semi-skilled work as pruning in 
tea and tapping in rubber estates. In tea factories only the aged 
and infirm women are employed on picking out stalks, etc. 

According to the estimates of the Labour Investigation Com- 
mittee 44’7% of the total labour force in Dooars ; 47 - 4% in the 
Tarai and 44'8% in the Darjeeling tea garden are adult women. 
In South India 47% of the total labour force in tea; 40% in coffee, 
and 24% in rubber estates aie adult women. The following table 
gives the proportion of women employed in Assam tea plantations, 
only for which figures are available 1 : — 


Year 

Total No. 
of Adult 
Workers 

No. of 

Women 

Workers 

% of 

Women 

Workers 

1933-34 

5,37,723 

2,50,347 

46-6 

1934-35 

5,20,053 

2,45,095 

47-1 

1935-36 

5,80,717 

2,70,387 

46-6 

1936-37 

5,55,242 

2,61,898 

47-2 

1937-38 

5,58,128 

2,63,280 

47-2 

1938-39 

5,70,888 

2,71,446 

47*5 

1939-40 

5,64,452 

2,69,480 

47-7 

1940-41 

5,28,353 

2,55,061 

48-3 

1941-42 

5,59,790 

2,70,168 

48-3 

1942-43 

5,23,188 

2,60,621 

49-8 

1943-44 

4,99,184 

2,49,813 

50-0 

1944-45 

5,02,391 

2,50,628 

49-9 

1945-46 

5,02,387 

2,38,201 

47‘4 

1946-47 

4,40,339 

2,05,635 

46-7 

1947-48 

4,48,568 

2,11,012 

47-0 

1948-49 

4,82,251 

2,28,928 

47-5 

1949-50 

4,8,1752 

2,27,478 

47-2 

1950-51 

5,20,919 

2,47,587 

47-9 

1 Economic and Social Stains of Womtn 
Eaboitt ¥*& Book, 1953. 

IVorh'rt in India, p .20, and Indian 
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Women in the Mica Industry 

Factoiy legislation has no doubt improved the conditions of 
women and children in factory industries and mines. But there 
is a large body of women and children employed in mica, shellac 
and bidi factories and lice mills, the majoiity of whom do not come 
under the scope of Factoiies Act as the factoiies are small and 
do not use power or the work is cariied on in the cottages. The 
wage level in the mica industry is probably the lowest in India 
with the exception perhaps of ceitam unregulated industries like 
shellac and bidi making. The question then naturally arises: 
Why then lakhs of labouiers both women and children are working. 
The reasons are obvious. Firstly, the work is not strenuous and 
secondly , practically whole families of workers appear to be work- 
ing either in factories or in their own homes. 

Daily Earnings in Mica Mines 

i - ._. 

Occupation 1939 1944 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs 

a. 

-p. 

Unskilled coolie 

0 

6 

0 

0 

9 

0 

Hand driller ' 

0 

8 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Machine driller 

0 

13 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Shot firer 

0 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Fireman 

0 

9 

0 

0 

13 

6 

Carpenters 

0 

12 

0 

' 1 

8 

0 

Females 

0 

5 

0 

0 

7 

6 


In spite of such meagre amount of wages, several kinds of 
abuses in payment are discernible. There are regular wage deduc- 
tions on the following items : — (i) late attendance; (ii) false weigh- 
ment and bad workmanship. Besides every worker earning more 
than one rupee in the week is required to contribute compulsorily 
one pice towards Goshala fund. On festive occasions like Pttja, 
Holt, Dewah special deductions are made. In larger mines usually 
there are no complaints as regards payment, but in small mines 
invaiiably they get wages late some time even after a foitmght. 
Of course undei the Minimum Wages Act 1948, minimum wage 
rate for workers have been fixed and they arc Rs. 1-4-6 (factories) 
in Madras, Rs. 1-2-0 per day in Rajasthan and Rs. 45 per month 
m Ajmer. 

Y/omen in Bidi Industries 


kr important industry which employs a considerable 
number of women is bidi-makmg which is w,dcly spread in the 
towns of Bengal, Bihar and M. P. and is also concentrated in some 
rur ? ? Ms m Ghliota Nagpui . Attendance in these factories is irretrular 
and the work seasonal. But when work proceeds the hours of work 
arc excessive. Wages being on the piecework basFs the worked 
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poverty and small earnings due to the low piece rate compel them 
to wot k for unduly long hours. The conditions of their working 
are unutterably loathsome and inhuman. The Royal Commission 
on Labour referring to Bidi Industries observes, “Every’ type 
if building is used but small shops preponderate and it is here that 
pave problems mainly arise and many of these places are small, 
rirless boxes often without windows where the workers are crowded 
,o thickly on the ground that there is hardly room to squeeze 
between them.” 


Women in the Rice Hilling Industry 

Another industry in which women are largely employed is 
rice milling which is earned on in Bengal, Bihar and Madras. Women, 
are employed in drying process, spreading and turning the nee an 
also on occasions in removing the rice from the hullers to winnowing 
barn. They have to walk about for long hours under the hot sun 
in the courtyard which must be without cover for spreading an 
turning the rice by the feet or by means of ladle. 


Lower Wages of Women 

It must be noted that women labourers are paid less than male 
labouiers not only in industrial occupations but also in agriculture. 
Why are women’s wages generally speaking lower than those of 
men ? The answer is not simple but complex. Among the major 
reasons why women’s wages, as a whole and m particular cases, are 
lowei than those paid to men, the following may be noted . 

M Biological inferiority of the female and developed sense 

W of subordination owing to the infusion of Hindu religi- 
ous literature and -the survival of ancient social 
ideas. 

M w °s' v ."r t n ws-f as& 

^.SJbSSfe opportunities foi 

l,»T.u= mote instituted than opportunities fir 

men. 
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(id) Women workers, as a whole, have much less industrial 
training and experience than men a fact that is 
inevitably reflected in. their wages. 

So far as women wdikers m Indian ’ organised industries are 
concerned the principle of equal pay for equal work has not been 
accepted. In this connection it is noteworthy that accoiding to 
recent award of an Adjudicatoi in Madras in relation to conditions 
of work and wages in the cotton mill industries in that State the 
same minimum wage, namely, Rs 26 per month plus dearness allow- 
ance according to fluctuations in the cost of living index numbers, 
has been recommended both for men and women and this recommen- 
dation has been implemented by the Madras Government. 

Legislative Measures for the Protection and Welfare of Women Workers 

Early measures adopted by the State for the protection of 
women workers were simple in character and were designed only 
to regulate the hours of woik and employment. The establishment 
of the International Labour Organisation in 1919 influenced consider- 
ably the activities of the State in this field and at present laws are 
m force in India which not only regulate the hours of work but also > 
contain provision for the health, safety and welfare of women 
^ workers. Most of these have been inspired by the Conventions and 
' Recommendations adopted by the International Labour Organisa- 
tion. The I. L, O. have so far adopted the following Conventions 
and Recommendations concerning women. 

Conventions 

1. Maternity Protection, 1919. 

2. Night Work (women), 1919. 

3. Night Work (women) (Revised), 1934. 

4. Underground Work (women), 1935. 

5. Night Work (women) (Revised), 1948. 

6. Equal Remuneration, 1951. 


Recommendations 


1. Lead Poisoning (women and children), 1919. 

2. Maternity Protection (Agriculture), 1921. 

3. Night work of women (Agricultuie), 1921. 

4. Migration (Protection or Females at sea), 1926. 

5. Equal Remuneration 1951. 


Besides, measures adopted for the implementation of the 
I. L. O. Conventions, various other provisions have been made in 
Labour Acts for the protection and welfare of women workers The 
following paragraphs describe briefly the main provisions concerning 
women contained in the various Labour Acts , ° 
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Recruitment. Except for the Tea plantations in Assam there 
is no restriction in India regarding recruitment of women. Under 
the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932, no married woman 
who is living with her husband can be assisted to pi oceed to Assam 
unless her husband gives his consent. 

Employment. Employment of women is prohibited between 
7 P. M. and 6 A. hi. in factoties, mines and plantations under the 
.Factories Act 1948, the Mines Act 1952 and the Plantation Labour 
Act 1951. The State Government in the case of factories and the 
Central Government in case 'of mines are empoweied ho relax this 
lestriction and to permit employment between 5 A. M. and 10 P. M. 

Under the Factoiies Act the daily hours of work of adult 
workers have been fixed at 9. Though the Act permits men under 
certain circumstances, to work for more than 9 hours on any day 
it does not permit women to work beyond this, limit. Section 46 of 
the Mines Act prohibits employment of women below ground in 
mines. 

The maximum permissible hours of work for men and women 
are 48 per week in factories and mines and 54 in plantations. The 
daily spread-over of working hours has been limited to 10| hrs.. in 
/factories and 12 hrs. for surface work in mines. The Acts provide 
that no adult worker — whethex man or woman employed m 
factories, plantations and in mines shall be allowed to work for more 
than 5 hours at a sti etch without a rest pause of at least hall an 
hour. 

In rice milling, vegetable oil and cement industries, the average 
daily number of hours worked by women are less than 8 while m 
eight other industiies, as given below, it varies from 8 to 9 . 

average daily number of hours worked in 1948 


Industry 


Men 

Women 

Cotton 


8-3 

8-1 

80 

8-1 

Jute 

... 

fj * 

8*0 

7-9 

Rice Milling 


9*5 

. 7-7 

Vegetable Oil 


7*9 

6-3 

Cement 


9 0 

9-0 

Glass 

... 

o # 6 

8-8 

Ceramics 


U 

8 8 

8-6 

Paper 

... 

88 

8-3 

Matches 

... 

8*1 

8 1 

86 

Chemicals 

General and Electtical Engineering 

' 8’7 
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The following tabic shows the average weekly number of 
houis worked by men and women in various mines in 1951 : — 

AVERAGE WEEKLY NO. OF HOURS WORKED IN MINES, 115 1. 1 

Open Working Surface 



Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Coal : 

Jhai la 

46 

45 

46 

47 

Raniganj 

47 

47 

47 

47 

Mica: 

Bihar 

48 

48 

48 

47 

Madras 

48 

47 

48 

48 

Manganese : 

Madhya Pradesh 

45 

44 

45 

48 

Iron Ore : 

Bihar 

48 

47 

48 

48 

Gold ■ 

Mysore 


... 

48 

48 


On the Plantations women generally work for 7 hrs. in the North 
and 8 hrs. m the South. In Assam and Bengal women generally 
work for larger hours than men on plantations. While men who art 
employed mainly on cultivation finish their alloted task in abom 
4-5 hours, women who work' on plucking leaf on piece rates of 
wages have to work for 7-8 hours a day. In South men and women 
both work the same hours, namely, 8 a day 

Health and Safety. To safeguard women against the dangers 
atismg out of lifting of heavy weights both the Factories Act and 
Mines Act authorise the appiopnate Government to fix the maxi- 
mum load that may be lifted by women Rules framed by all the 
State Governments (except U. P.) have fixed the following maximum 
weights for women employed in Factoi ies — 

Adult females 65 lbs. 

Adolescent females 45 lbs. 

Female children 30 lbs. 

However, under the U. P. Factories Rules the following weights 
have been fixed — 


Category 


Adult Females 
Adolescent females 
Female Child 


1 lb id , p -us, 


For Intermittent 
work 


66 

50 

30 


lbs. 




For continuous 
woi k 


44 

33 

20 


lbs. 

>7 
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Dangerous Operations. Section 87 of the Factoiies Act em- 
powers State Governments to prohibit employment of women in 
dangerous operations. Similarly under section 57 (j) of the Mines Act 
the Central Government are empowered to make regulations for 
prohibiting, restricting or legulatmg the employment of women 
in mines or in any class of mines or in particulai kinds of 
labour which are attended by danger to the life, safety or 
.health of women workers. The Factories Act prohibits employ- 
ment of women for pressing cotton m any part of the factory m 
which cotton opener is at work. Women, however, can be employed 
on the side of feed end if the feed end is m one room and the delivery 
end is in another and there is partition wall. 

Bathing and Washing Facilities etc. The Acts regulating the 
employment of workers in mines, plantations, and factories lay down 
that the employment shall provide separate urinals and latrines for 
the use of women under the Factories Act. It is necessary for em- 
ployers to provide separate washing facilities for women. The 
Mines Act empowers the Central Government to make rule for requir- 
ing employers to maintain at or near the pit heads bathing places 
equipped with shower baths and locker-rooms separately for men 
and women. 

KT Maternity benefits. The tabular statement on page 108 shows 
the qualifying period, the period of benefit and the rate of benefit in 
the different States and under the Mines Maternity Benefit Act: x 

Additional Benefit 

. Only four Acts, namely, the Mines Maternity Benefit Act and 
:he Assam, Bihar and U. P. Acts provide for some additional benefits 
vhich take the form of free medical treatment, maternity bonus 
irovision of creches, additional rest intervals, etc. Of these, the 
b;sam Act merely provides for free medical aid during the period 
if confinement. The Mines Maternity Benefit Act provides for the 
layment of bonus not exceeding Rs 3 to women but the obligation 
o pay the bonus docs not arise in the case of those employers who 
irovide free services of a qualified midwife or other trained persons, 
n Rajasthan, women workers are entitled to a bonus of Rs. 5 if they 
wail themselves of the services of a qualified midwife or a trained 
voman health visitor at the time of their confinement. Both in Bihar 
Sid U. P., bonus payable in such circumstances is Rs. 3 These two 
rets also provide that if a woman worker employed in a factory 
ias a child of less than one year of age she shall be entitled to two 
atervals for rest of half an hour each — one in the. forenoon and. the 
ther in the afternoon — at such times as she thinks fit, m addition 
o the usual interval of one hour allowed by the Factories Act. 
lowever, if the employer maintains a creche, at the factory, two 
dditional mteivals to which the woman worker is entitled will be 


1 Indian Labour Tear Book, 1953-54 (1956), pp. 111-112. 
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BENEFITS UNDER THE MATERNITY BENEFIT ACTS 


Name of Act 


Qualifying period 


1 Assam Maternity 
Benefit Act, 1944. 


2. Bhopal State Mater- 
nity Benefit Act, 
1943 

3. Bihar Maternity 
Benefit Act, 1947. 


150 days’ service during 
the period of 12 
months immediately 
preceding the date of 
notice. 


Nil m the case of immi- 
grant women if preg- t 
nant at the tune of 
arrival in Assam. 

9 months’ sendee pre- , 
ceding the date of 
notice 

6 months’ sendee pre- I 
ceding the date of 1 
notice. 


Period 
of benefit 
(weeks) 

Amount of benefit 

3 

4 i 

8 for 

Plantation — * Re 0-1 1-0 

women 

per day in addition to 

employ- 

usual food concession 

ed ra 


factories 

| 

For plan 

t 

tations 

l 

12 

! 

i 


4. Bombay Maternity j 
Benefit Act, 1929 


i I 

9 months’ sendee pri- ; 
ceding the date of ! 
notice . 


5. Central Provinces l 
Maternity Benefit 

j Act, 1930. 

6. Hyderabad Mater- 
nity Benefit Act, 
1940. 

7. Madras Maternity 
i Benefit Act, 1934 


i 0. Orissa Maternity 
Benefit Act, 1953 


Do 


t 

9 months’ service pre - j 
ceding the date of 
notice 1 

} 

240 days’ service during j 
the period of one year I 
i immediately preceding * 
i the date of nonce. 

i 

1 

i 6 months' senace pre- 
i ceding rlie date of 
1 notice. 


1 other Industries — Av erage 
1 weekly earnings subject 
i to a minimum of Rs >2 
l per week. 

I Average daily wage or 
1 annas eight whichever 
is less 

, Average daily earnings 

or As 8 per day which- 
ever is greater 

I As 8 per day in the 
cities of Bombay' aou 
Ahmedabad and else' 
where at the rated 
a\ erage daily earning' 
or As 8 per da) 
wlncheter is less 

Average daily carmn? 
or As 8 per day wind 
ever is less 

12 ! As. 12 per day. 


7 j As. 8 per day. 


7 ‘ Actual daily wage 
salary subject to 
minimum of As. 12 i 
day. 
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1 1 

Punjab Matermtv 
Jiaicfit Act, 1913. ' 

10 Rajasthan Maternity 
Benefit Act, 1053 

fll. Travancorc-Cochm 
Matemin Benefit 
•Act, 1952. 

*~'p- P Maternity 
Benefit Act, 1938. 

13. (o) Bengal Maternity 
Benefit Act, 1939 


W *>csi«cngai Atatcr- 
mty Benefit (Tea 
Estates) Act, 1949 . 


14. Mysore Maternity 
Benefit Regulation, 
1937. 

15 Mines Maternity 
Benefit Act, 1941. 


• 2 

r 3 

4 

9 montlis’ service pic- 
cceling the date of 
delivery. 

84 do vs 

Average dmlv earnings 
or As 12 per day which 
ever w greater. 

7 months’ service pre- 
ceding the date of 
notice. 

8 

A'Cragc daily earnings 
01 As. 12 pci- day which 
(.'crisgreartcr 

150 day s' ,cr\ ice during 
the 12 months, 1 mtine- 
diatcly preceding the 

1 date of nonce. 

12 

Rs 5-4-0 per week. 1 

1 G montlis’ service pre- 
ceding the date of 
notice 

8 

Average daily earnings 
or As 8 per day which- 1 
ever is greater. 

9 montlis’ service pre- 
ceding the day of 
delivery 

8 

Average daily earnings 
or As 8 per day which- 
ever is greater. 

• 150 days’ employment 
in the 12 montlis im- 
mediately preceding 
flic expected day of 
delivery. 

12 

Rs 5-4-0 per week 
(wholly m cash or 
partly in cash and 1 
partly in kind). 

1 

9 months’ service pre- 
ceding the date of 
notice. 1 

8 

Average daily wage or 
As. 8 per day which- 
ever is less. 

G montlis’ service pre- i 
ceding the day of j 
delivery. 

13 

As 12 per day. 


of a quarter of an hour each. The Bihar and U. P. Acts further 
provide that every employer, in whose factory fifty or more women 
are employed or where not less than 25 per cent of the workers 
employed are women and the number of such women is not less than 
ten, shall set apart a room in the factory premises for use as a creche 
for the children of women employed in the factory ; he shall also 
employ a famale attendant thereat to look after such children. In 
case of miscarriage the U. P. and Rajasthan Acts provide for thrde 
tweets’ leave with pay from the day of miscarriage. By virtue of 

til 

1 If prior to the commencement of the Act any employ er was paying benefit at a 
higher rate, the Act ptovidcs that in that casewacnen employed by such employer will 
be entitled to benefit at the prevailing higher rate 

jVo/c. — As a result of the decision reached at the Tripartite Conference held at 
Delhi in January, 1947 the United Planters’ Association of Southern India made the 
following recommendations m respect of South Indian Plantations 

Halt of benefit— As. 12 pci day including die value of food concessions. 

Pertod of benefit — 8 weeks. 

These recommendations took effect from 15th February 1947, 
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an amending Act passed by tlie Government of tlie Punjab women 
workers in that State aie now entitled to maternity benefit in case 
of miscarriage and abortion also. Benefit m such cases is payable 
for a period of 42 days if the worker concerned had at least 6 months’ 
service to her credit.” 

Safeguards and Penalties 

“Provision exists in the Acts for protection of women against 
dismissal by the employers to avoid liability of payment. A womeiy 
worker cannot be dischaiged during the period of maternity leave 
Employment of women during maternity leave is a penal offence 
but the Assam Act permits such employment piovided it is on light 
work during the four weeks preceding the date of chidbirth. Simi- 
larly, the West Bengal Maternity Benefit (Tea Estates) Act permits 
employment of women on light work during the six weeks before 
confinement if certified fit to do such work by the prescribed medical 
practitioner.” 

Administration of the Acts 

The administiation of the Acts in all the States is the respon- 
sibility of the Pactoiy Inspectoiates. The Mines Maternity Benefit 
Act is administrated by the Goal Mines Welfaie Commissioner 
so far as coal mines are concerned. In other mines its enforcement 
is the responsibility of the Chief Inspector of Mines. Rules framed^ 
under these Acts require employers to furnish annual returns show- 
ing the number of claims made, the number of claims paid and 
the total amount of benefit paid during the year. The information 
contained in these returns is analysed by the Chief Inspector of 
Factories in the various States and published in annual reports. 
The table on p. 109 gives details legaiding maternity benefit paid 
during 1953 in some of the States and in mines. 

Conclusion 

A survey of the regulated factories and unregulated factories 
where women labour is employed must have convinced the reader 
that much remains to be done for the women workers. According 
to Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee, “In respect of the conditions of em- 
ployment of women and children in mdustry India lags far behind 
the standaid of welfare adopted by most industrial countries in the 
world Excessive child labour in unregulated factories, ‘sweating’ 
of women and a general unconcern with the fate of human factors^ 
in production of quick and unconsciously large profits aie blots'* 
that demand early Temoval by labour legislators and governmental 
labour services, especially as tlie old traditions of hospitality and 
caie for dependents are fast disappcaung m all forms of employment 
m India.” 

Industrial labour in India is pushed and not pulled to urban 
areas as_ it happens in western countries. It is a commonplace 
observation that man becomes efficient and creative in i elation to 
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MATERNITY BENEFIT PAID IN DITFERENT STATES AND IN MINES DURING 
THE YEAR 1953 


State 


A\ erage 
No. of 
uomett 
emplotcd 


1 

1 

No. of 

No. of | 

women 

i women j 

who were 

■ who ; 

paid 

1 claimed 

maternitj 

matemit) 

benefit 

benefit 

in full 

. , 

or in part 


No of , 

cases in 1 

which a ' 

bonus 
was given 

or ^ Total 

matermt) ' amount 

I benefit paid 
I was paid | 

| for 1 

jmiscamage j 
or death { 


Rs 


Andhra 

37,049 

181 

174 


4,466 

Assam 

1,92,873 

41,304 

40,258 

63 

, 23,44,197 

Bihar 

10,215 

916 

916 


81,553 

Bombay 

40,487 

' 3,367 

, 2,971 

19 

l,30j302 

Madina Pradesh 

18,629 

384 

i 360 


18,266 

Madras 

50,615 

3,843 

1 3,691 

315 

1,45,750 

Punjab 

1,972 

14 

13 


687 

Uttar Pradesh 

1,319 

77 

/3 

13 

5,639 

West Bengal . . 

82,083 

13,676 

12,547 

2 

9,09,324 

Total— 1953 

4,35,242 

63,762 

, 61,005 

412 

36,40,184 

1952 

, 5,00,314 

' 70,973 

! 68,049 

73 

39,13,464 

Hyderabad 

8,116 

406 

1 390 


30,935 

Mysore 1 

, 9,752 

1 369 

369 


29,173 

Travancore-Cochm . . 

j 37,334 

1 3,956 

l 

j 3,152 

. 

1,56,015 

Total — 1953 

j 55,202 

1 4,731 

] 4,111 

• 

2,16,123 

1952 

| 21.991 

2,222 

2,053 

... 

1,01,936 

Ajmer 

961 

1 22 

21 


376 

Bhopal 

244 

[ 2 

2 

, , 

157 

Delhi 

631 

1 


• 

... 

Total— 1953 

1,836 

24 

23 ’ 

... 

533 

1952 

3,069 j 

371 

362 

• 

4,938 

Mines 





* 

Coal 

50,046 

4,584 

4,024 

1)56 { 

1,76,064 

Others 

77,854 

4,526 

4,684 

305 ' 

1,79,577 

Total — 1953 

1,27,900 

9,110 

8,708 

1,261 , 

3,55,641 

1952 

98,209 '• 

9,554 

9,106 

1,414 

3,63,343 


1 Information relates to the vear 1953-54 
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a situation only when he puts his heart into it. Geneially women 
workers regard factory life as a temporary camping ground. In 
order to have permanent industrial labour this is necessary that the 
problem of women labour must be tackled properly. As long as 
we do not have proper housing facilities, where women labourers 
can stay (and if married with their husbands), the atmosphere is 
bound to smell of debauchery, prostitution, gambling and drinks. 
So long as a worker’s wife and children continue to live in the 
villages his heart too will be there. Not any amount of persuasion 
but only the hard necessity of earning livelihood can make 
him stay in the mill. The housing conditions in urban areas are 
deplorable. Deep in the background of these slums the flames 
are spreading. We need no laboui leaders or Bolshevik teaching 
from outside to fan these flames into a rebellious conflagration. It 
is high time when the capitalists should realise their social res- 
ponsibilities. The need for providing decent houses to the workers 
and their families must be legarded as a fiist charge on the indus- 
try which has to bear even a part of its cost. The crowded tene- 
ments make no pioper piovision foi the sepaiation of which is 
according to accepted civilised standards essential to decency. 
Industrialism is advancing lapidly in the country and the vast 
human material which is so ruthlessly exploited demands immediate 
attention. It is necessary therefore that facilities to have a normal 
home life at the mill is offered to him. • The village offers a free v 
ancestral home and cheap living to' the worker’s family. It will 
be very nice if factory can also offer him facilities to set up a home 
in the factory area. Many experiments have been made in Great 
Britain and America on different problems of running cheap . and 
efficient homes in industrial areas. Many factories in the West 
have popularised schemes of cheap and efficient home for workeis. 
.It is time when we Indians should also give a* trial to similar 
schemes. 


Another scheme woith tiying is the scheme of Industrial 
Home Work. Industrial Home Work is the name given to a 
variety of operation m which partially completed articles 
or raw materials are sent' into the homes of workers to be 
finished there. There are certain .industries in which the 
women prepare the paits at home and the assembling of the 
part is done at a central place and the payment is made on the basis 
of the amount of work done. Industries of this kind for women 
labourers must be planned in mill ai eas to enable the women folk 
of the workers to augment the earning of the family. Any plan 
for the industrialisation of India has to lecognise this fact parti- 
cularly if women have to play then lole in industiialised India. 


India is a poor country wheic ignoiance, squalor, and disease 
are the constant companion of the bulk of the masses To 
pooler sections of the people, who form approximately seven-tenths 
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of tlie population, where earning is a teriible economic necessity 
women must add to meagre family lift. Women’s life, as we have 
seen, in regulated and unregulated factories becomes one round 
of drudgery from morning to the night, for, besides her woik, she 
has to attend to her household duties. This leaves no scope of 
individual development with the result that her mental growth 
becomes stunted and her outlook conservative. Not only this but/ 
repeated child-births also make her physically wreok. Maternal 
mortality is very heavy in India.. Though there. is legislation for 
maternity benefit, yet quite a number of women do not get their 
benefits because of their ignoiance, economic helplessness and the 
unscrupulousness of the small employers. Moreover, many women 
who work in agriculture and non-regulating factories do not come 
under this Act at all. Anti-natal, post-natal as well as intia-natal care 

• i« 1 . « . i*. • , i 1 t 
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tlian sayings. The conservation is economically important to society 
in somewhat the same way as the conservation of oil, lumber or 
other natural resouiccs. Education in a sense lepresents a sort of 
social savings and investment. It pays its- returns m the enhanced 
social and economic value of futuie citizens. 

Child Labour and its Important:* in India 

Dining recent years the question of industnal laboui and its 
'working and living conditions is attracting increasing attention. 
This is as it should be because India is rapidly mobilising its 
icsourccs and it will not be very fai before it ranks as one of the 
leading industrial countries of the world. Industrial labour is a 
force to be reckoned with. ; 

Times without numbci we aie told that “the childien are the 
citizens of tomorrow,” “the child is the father of man” and “today’s 
children arc the nation-builders of tomorrow”, etc. India has been 
made to feed and to grow fat on empty political cants such as 
above. But the age of slogans is fast disappearing. We will have 
to face the Reality. Bernard Shaw has wisely remarked : “Reality 
is pretty, brutal pretty, filthy when one comes m grip with it.” A 
glance at child labour in India will convince us that child labour 
is underpaid, brutally exploited — physically and mentally — and 
entirely deprived of all opportunities for education. It is the duty 
of our National Government to eradicate not merely the evils of child 
labour but the child labour itself. Miss Cama was correct when 
she said about child labour that, "it is economically unsound, 
psychologically disastrous and physically as well as morally danget- 
ous and harmful.” The evils of premature labour and premature 
exploitation must be wiped out of India if the country is to survive 
as a strong, healthy and powerful nation. Educationists and psycho- 
logists will tell, us that work is essential for the normal growth of the 
child as it develops initiative and self-sufficiency' and is preparation for 
later self-support, independence and freedom, but when this healthy 
development of function to work is substituted by the economic 
function of wage earning we have the socially pathological conditions 
of child labour. 

Indian Factory Legislation and Child Labour 

As far as factory legislation goes there is some progress visible. 
The history of labour organisation for the protection of child labour 
is the history of gradual realisation on the part of legislative autho- 
rities of the evils of the child labour. A brief sketch of factoiy legis- 
lation with regard to child labour clearly shows that since the year 1881 
every change has tended to increase the minimum age limit of the 
child labour and decrease his maximum hours of work. By employ- 
ment of Children’s Act of 1939, which is an all India legislation, the 
occupiers below the age of 14 is prohibited. Children under loin 
occupation connected with railways, transport and handling of goods 
arc prohibited for employment. 
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A considerable amount of child laboui was employed - in -India 
particularly in cotton and jute mills. Between 1891 atid' 1923 the 
number of children employed in factories increased from 1 18,880 to 
74,290— an increase of 295%, The percentage of children to total 
number of workers employed in factories, however, had already begun 
declining in 1923 and between ; 1923 to 1952' the decline , was- not 
only lelative but also absolute as is shown by the following 
figures : — . 


employment of children in factories 


Year 

Number of children 
employed 

Per cent of children 
to total number 
of workers 

1892 

18,888 

5-9 

- 

1912 ' 

53,700 ' 

’ b’2 

1 

' 1923 

74,220 

5-3 


1933' 

19,091 

1-4 

' 

1939 

9,403' 

’ 1 ’ 0-5 

t 

1943 

12,484 ' 

'0-5 ' 

, • 1 

1948 

11,444 , 

. 1 • 0-48 


1950 

1 .7,764 ’’ 

1,1 0-31 


1951 , 

‘ ' 6,853 

' 1,1 0-27 

1 

1 1952 1 ‘ 

, * 6 , 149 ; ' ' 

' ‘ 1 ' 0-25 

♦t ' . r* 

• If 

i j . i 1 , t 

Extent of Child Labour 

) 

« 1 

t t 



• 1. In Organised Factories. The table on : page 117 shows the 
number of adolescents and children employed during 1952 in factories 
under the Factories Act in the Pait'A and certain Part C States. 
Among adolescents, 'males form'about 84 pei cent of the total number 
employed but among children boys' 'form only about -74’ pci- cent. 
Social customs such as early marriages for girls ' and the 'reluctance; 
of parents to send girls of marriageable- age to work ‘in factories 
probably account for the smaller pioportion of adolescent 1 females 
employed m factories. Madras accounts for the largest number of 
adolescents and children -employed! ,in. factories.., Assam; -Bihar 
Bombay and West Bengal also employ , adolescents ( in large numbas* 
Child labour is, thus, applicable only m Madras,' Assam, Biliar and 
West Bengal. , , ' ‘ ' ’ - - 

, ‘ T . hc industrial groups responsible Tor the employment' of child 

labour in large'niimbers are chemicals and cheinical products : food 
except beverage, non-mctallic mineral prodticUs and tabacco If 
™ ak ? dee P er examination it'will be'seen 1 that' match 
lactOnes ih chemical group, tea factories in food group! -mica factories 
’ ln mineral products and bidi manufacture'm tobacco P arc' the villains 
of the piece in regard to the' employment' Of childien.- The' follow- 
mg tabic gives these facts. , ouoxv 
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NUMBER OF ADOLESCENTS AND CHILDREN EMPLOYED IN FACTORIES 
DURINO 1952 BY STATES 


> t 


• 

Adolescents 

l f 

Children 

i 

State 

Males 

Females 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Assam ... 

2,400 

142 

868 * 

37 

■ 3,456 

Bihai 

1,560 

342 

743 

67 

2,712 

Bombay ... 

3,611 

234 

191 

54 

4,090 

Madhya Pradesh 

38 

' 81 

75 

30 

573 

Madras 

3,478 

1,755 

1,716 

1,396 

8,345 

Orissa 

442 

148 

9 


a 585 

Punjab 

337 

1 

247 

• h. 

. 599 

Uttar Pradesh ... 

462 

... 

131 

L 

: 594 

West Bengal 

2,207 

123 

399 

38 

2,767 

Ajmer 

253 

• •• 

... 

• •• 

253 

Coorg 


• •• 

... 

t ••• 


Delhi 

153 

4 

154 

3 

> 314 

Andaman and 

33 


• •• 


33 

Nicobar Island 


; 




Total ... - 

15,332 

£830 

4,533 

1,626 

24,321 

NUMBER OF ADOLESCENTS AND CHILDREN EMPLOYED IN 

V 

FACTORIES 

DURINO 1952 BY INDUSTRY 






Adolescents 

Children • 

> 

Industry 












Males 

Females 

Boys 

Giils 

t .Total 

1. Processes allied to 

74 

35 

23 

19 

151 

agriculture (gins- 
and processes) 


, 

974 



2. Food except be- 

3,359 

796 

188 

5,317 

vei ages. 


19 

1 


* 

3. Beverages 

25 

... 

45 

4. Tobacco 

1,099 

323 

367 

109 

1,898 

5. Textiles 

3,278 

148 

308 

32 

3,766 

6. Foot-wear 

30 

2 - 

19 


51 

7. Wood and cork 

445 

96 

37 

13 

’ 591 

except furniture. 
8. Furniture and 



144 

# 


264 

135 

1 

, t 544 

.Fixtures. 

• * 

1 


* 


- 
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9. 

Paper and Paper 
products 

Printing, Publishing 

25 

... 

6 

1 

32 

10. 

617 

2 

235 

• •• 

834 


and allied indus-' 






11. 

tries 

Leather and lea- 

329 

14 

67 


410 


ther products 

except foot-wear. 

89 




93 

12. 

Rubber and rub- 

4 

... 


13. 

ber products 
Chemicals and 

384 

. 771 ‘ 

488 

1,095 

2,738 

chemical pro- 
ducts 





1 


14. 

Products of petro- 

1 



... 


leum and Coal 





■ 3,712 

15. 

Non-metallic mine- 

2,178 

448 

943 

143 


ral products ex- 
cept products of 
petroleum and 
coal 


16. 

Basic matel indus- 
tries 

177 

1 

28 

*** 

206 

17. 

Metal products ex- 
cept machinary 
and transport 

equipment 

373 

7 « 

' 348 

1 - 

729 

18. 

Machinery except 
electrical machi- 
nery 

561 

••• 

333 

*** 

894 

19. 

Electrical machi- 
nery, apparatus, 
appliances and 
supplies 

22 


6 


28 

20. 

Transpoit equip- 
ment v 

1,495 

**• 

24 

... 

1,519 

21. 

Miscellaneous in- 
dustries 

265 

25 

148 

24 

' 462 

22. 

Electricity gas and 
steam 

26’ 

• • • 

... 

... 

26 

23. 

Water and sanitary 
services 

2 


... 

... 

2 

24 

Recreation services 
(cinema studios) 

6 


3 


9 

25. 

i Personal sei vices 
(laundries, dying 
and cleaning) 

280 

4 

51 

, 

263 


Total 

15,332 

2,830 

4,533 

1,626 

24,32? 
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At present, in organised factory industries child labour 
is not a serious problem. It is, however, doubtful if statistics 
compiled from the returns under the Factories Acts tell the whole 
story regarding child labour. For it is well within the experience 
of factory inspectors as well as other officers engaged on field enqui- 
ries that no sooner they make their appearance on the scene than 
quite a large number of children run away from the factory pre- 
mises. These are childten often below the age of employment. In 
this connection the Labour Investigation Committee remarks, “It 
must be remembeied that the concerns supplying figuies are more * 
law-abiding than some of the otheis and also that employment of 

children is almost always clandestine The important fact that 

has emerged from the investigation is that in various industries 
mainly smaller industries, the prohibition of the employment of 
children is disregarded quite openly and owing to the inadequacy 
of the inspection staff it has become difficult to enforce the relevant 
provisions of the law .” 1 


2. Child Labour in Unregulated Factories 

The problem, however, arises as regards unregulated factories. Our 
country is not only a principally rural country but also a land of innu- 
merable small trade industries and trades and crafts without machinery 
or power employing a large number of workers. Among these unre- 
gulated factories are included Bidi making, tanning, carpet manu- 
facture, wool cleaning, mica, shellac factories, manufacture of bangles 
and a host of other unspecified industries. Thus by far the larger 
majority of children are employed in these industries, and they do 
not by any chance come under the control of legislation. The con- 
ditions of their working are intolarably loathsome and undesirably 
inhuman. The Royal Commission on Labour referring to bidi 
industries observed, “Every type of the building is used but small 
workshops preponderate and it is here that gravest problems mainly 
arise and many of these places are crowded so thickly on the ground 
that there is barely room to squeeze between them.” The lack of 
ventilation impairs health and the lack of height gives the child 
labour a stoop. Children are in great demand in bidi factories 
as their supple fingers are best suited for rolling the dry leaves 
into bidi. Small children even as young as 5 to 7 years of age work 
from 10 to 12 hours. Employment of children has appreciably gone 
down since the Report of the Royal Commission and this is admitted 
by the union leaders in M. P. and Bombay. As many as 5,00,000 
workers are estimated to be employed in India in the manufacture of 
bidis and assuming that children constitute an average of 5 per cent 
of the total number of workers, the number of children employed m 
the manufacture of bidis alone ri~uid be as high as 25,000. 


tion 


According to the Rege Commission Report the piece of legislap 

Ind,a - B =”s al "» ■»£- 
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pails of Bombay State. Workers bring their own or their neighbours’ 
children to help them in cutting leaves and tying thread on the 
bidis etc. and pay them a pitiancc of a few annas per day. They 
are not, of course, shown on the register and they make themselves 
scarce as soon as the Inspector comes to the factory. ( 

’ Another special feature is that sometimes they are bartered 
by the parents or guardians (at stipulated amounts a month) in 
return for a loan. So also in carpet factories at Amritsar and other 
places and .in other industries in the North and South where a con- 
'.siderable number of children under 12 years of age are employed, 
the practice of pledging the child labour is quite common. 

’ During 1953 the Labour Bureau conducted a rapid ad hoc 
enquiry into labour conditions in the cashewnut processing industry 
and the enquiries revealed that a large number of children was being 
employed in cashewnut processing in Madras and Travancore- 
Cochin. In Madras 4*7 per cent and in Travancore-Gochin 13*2 
per cent of the total force were children. 

This widespiead evil of mortgaging the labour of children in 
several parts of India has been condemned in no’ uncertain terms. 
According to the Royal Commission, “This system is indefensible ; 
it is.worstenthan the system of indentured labour, for the indentured 
labour is when he enters the; contract, a free agent, while the child 
is not”. The Government was right 'when , it came i out with the 
Children (Pledging of Labour) Act of 1933. This act made void any 
anangement topledge the labour of a child under 15 and made 
both the contracting parties liable to a fine.' It is very unfortunate 
that this act is practically a dead-letter as nothing is done to enforce 
it and the pledging of children labour continues'to be as prevalent 
ahd passes as unnoticed ■ as befoic the enactment of this piece <5f 
legislation. According to Rege Committee this evil of pledging 
child labour exists in Bidi industiy in South India and Mysoie State 
-- only and probably' it is due to the extreme poverty of the workers. 

’ Till 1st April 1951, ithe Act applied to only some of the States of 
India. By virtue of the enactment of the Part B States (Laws) Act 
1951, it now applies to whole of India except the State of Jammu 
and Kashmii . 


Mica, shellac, toy-making, paper-flower-making and wool 
cleaning arc some of the other unregulated industries where chil- 
dren are exploited . in the most shameful manner on large scale. 
About 30% of the. .. workers in mica factories and 10% of the total 
workers m ’shellac factories in India are 'children. The industries 
being almost entirely out or Wal control/little children between 6 

to 10 years of age, are employee without either age or physical 
fitness certifirh*® opUttmg j\nd cutting iiAn* a c , 

shops engaged in the of m fc a ' the Lab 8& T dS ^ W °- rk ' 

Committee records that the employmclKb ™e labour Investigation 

r **u is prevalent 
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on an amazingly wide scale in open definance of law and the Com- 
mittee states with surprise that child labour was employed. 

1 , Even at the Government factory at Pachamba in Bihar, child- 
ren under 12 years of age are employed mainly in the sorting and 
splitting of small size niica, in sickle dressing mica and in screening 
the loose, ' splittings of mica, to remove the extremely small pieces, 
the percentage of children under 12 to the total number of workers 
being as high as 50 in the last named process. 

Another typical workshop industry in which production is 
carried on by hand process and where children are required is the 
making of glass bangles. The most important centre of this 
industry in India today in Ferozabad which employs as many, as 
6,000 workers in bangle making -shops and according to Labour 
Investigation Compittee even on _ conservative estimate at least 
35% of this total are children below 12. 

' According to the Labour Investigation Committee in the most 
of the glass factories the basic materials for the batch viz., silica, 
soda ash, calcium oxide, borax, saltpetre etc., are mixed by workers 
in closed rooms and the workers are provided with neither dirt 
respirators nor goggles nor hand-gloves. Again there is almost no 
arrangement for the control of temperature and the results are 
particularly disastrous in the glass and ! shellac factories 
where children of tender age often have to work near opera furnaces 
in the extreme heat of North India and cases of fainting are most 
uncommon. In the glass factories small pieces of glass are scattered 
over the entire compound and red-hot electric wire is sometimes 
employed to act the tubings ; but the children arc supplied neither 
wooden sandals nor gloves and are often found to work with burns 
and cuts in then bodies. Again according to the Rege Committee’s 
Report on labour conditions, “In the glass industries it is almost 
impossible to describe sufficiently and accurately the wretched 
conditions in which labourers work,” No wonder the children in 
the glass industry look "emaciated, anaemic, mypoic, and gloomy 
and invariably suffer from rickets and eye diseases.” 1 

There does not appear to be any considerable employment of 
child labour in municipalities and public works. Central public 
woiks, however, reported in 1952 the number of child workers 
directly employed at 1151 and employed through * contractors _ at 
3628. At a conference of Government Contractors held, the Union 
Ministry of Works, Housing and Supply, it was agreed the children 
below 14 were not to be employed hereafter. Incidentally, in 
some of the river valley projects, child labour seems to be prevalent 
to a limited extent. 


* jh d, pp 144-145. 
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3. Child Labour in Mines 

Children formed a large part of the mining labour force in the 
early years of the industry. In 1901 there were as< many as 5147 
children below 12 years of age constituting 4*9 per cent of the total 
labour force in mines. The Mines Act of 1901 empowered the Chief 
Inspector of Mines to prohibit the employment of children below 
12 m mines but this did not effectively check the employment of 
children in mines and in 1921 children below 12 still formed 3‘5 
per cent of the total labour force in mines. The Indian Mines Act 
1923, piohibited the employment of children below 13 in mines 
but in 1926 children below 12 still constituted about 1*6 per cent 
of the labour force in mines. In' 1935 the minimum age of employ- 
ment of children was raised to 15. Persons between the age of 15 
and 17 could not be employed as adults or allowed' to work under- 
ground unless they were certified medically fit to work' as . adults. 
In their main report the Labour Investigation Committee has 
remarked, “In contravention of the provisions of the Acts regarding 
the employment of women and children, both women and rchhdren 
appear to be employed under-ground in mica mines. Both these 
sections (relatina to employment of children below 15 and young 
persons between 15 and 17 underground) are infringed. Workers 
collude with the employers in the employment of women and children 
in order to augment their family income as their own wages are 
basically low.” 1 In the Report of Labour Conditions in the Iron Ore 
Industry the Committee observes as follows, “In particular mines 
employment of children under.; 15 in contravention of the law is 
frequent.” 2 Although no figures are available, children are 
employed even in coal mines. According to the Family Budget 
enquiries, conducted in coal mining areas the earning strength of 
an average worker’s family in Jharia was 2’02 and in Raniganj 1*38 
consisting of 1'15 adult males, 0'73 adult femals and 0T4 children 
in Jharia and 1T1 adult males, 0‘ 19 adult females and O’OS children 
in Raniganj. 3 , 

The following table gives the employment of Women and child- 
labour in mines during 190 1-1950 1 — 


WOMEN AND CHILD LABOUR IN MINES, 1901-1950 , 


Year 

Men 

Percent 

Women 

Percent 

Children 

Percent 

Total 

1901 

63,025 

G5-9 

> 30,488 

29 2 

5,147 

4-9 

104,660 

1924 

16 4,402 

63 7 , 

87,434 

33 8 

6381 

25 

258,217 

260,113 

206,507 

269,593 

305,244 

407,263 

471,756 

192G 

’ 181,616 

69 8 

‘78 497 

30 2 


1933 

171,030 

82 0 

35,469 

172 

' 


1936 

226,958 

84 2 

42,635 

’ 15 8 



1939 

254,898 

84 0 

■ 50,346 

16 0 



1947 

1950 

316,013 

375,255 

78 0 

80 0 

91,250 

96,500 

22 0 
20 0 


... , 


1 Report p. 62. 

* t n A ^ arJ l epor i ° n Lahur C ° ndltim ' "> Iron Ore Industry, p. 25. 

Industry, R'porl on an lnqutr, into Conditions of Labour In the Cod Mining 
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The Mines Act of 1952, prohibited the presence of children 
in any part of a mine which is below ground or in any open excava- 
tion in which mining operation is being carried on. Persons between 
the age of 15 and 18 are to be deemed to be adolescents. They 
cannot be employed below ground unless (i) they are certified to be 
medically fit to work as adults by a certifying surgeon ; (it) they 
carry a token to that effect while at work ; and (tit) they are given 
an interval for rest of at least half an hour after every 4| hours 
of continuous work on any day. 

A t 

4. Child Labour in Plantations 

In the annual report of the working of the Tea District Emi- 
grant Labour Act the Controller of Emigrant Labour gives statistics 
of employment of children in Assam tea garden. The following 
table gives the number of men, women and children employed 
in tea gardens in Assam in recent years. 


CHILD LABOUR 'IN ASSAM TEA GARDERNS 


Year 


1944-45 

194546 

1946- 47 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 


Settled Labour 


Men 


2,33,279 

2,36,931 

2,10,150 

2,11,758 

2,23,657 

2,25,929 

2,37,268 


Women 


2,25,634 

2,05,891 

1,76,093 

1,81,484 

1,96,177 

1,90,325 

2,04,449 


Children 

Percen- 
tage of 
children 
to total 

Men 

Basti Labour 

Women Children 

Per cen- 
tage of 
children 
to 

labour 

86,635 

15-9 

18,484 

24,994 

9,025 

17-2 

83,747 

15-9 

27,255 

32,310 

11,248 

15-9 

66,955 

14-8 

24,554 

29,542 

9,711 

15-2 

70,878 

15 3 

25,708 

29,528 

8,925 

13-9 

60,537 

12-6 

29,666 

32,751 

7,981 

11-3 

67,103 

13 9 

28,345 

37,153 

8,593 

11-6 

73,776 

14-3 

36,064 

43,138 

9,198 

10-4 


Quite a large proportion of the children employed on the plan- 
tations are between ages of 12 and 14. According to the results of 
the ad hot enquiry conducted in Assam in 1951 roughly 54 per cent 
of the children employed in European-owned^ estates and 63 per cent 
of those employed in Indian-owned states were between the ages of 
12 and 14. 1 

No doubt the large increase in the proportion of child labour 
in the tea plantation is as undesirable as the readmittancc of woman 
labour underground in the mines. The tight method of counteracting 
the shortage of labour in both cases is the improvement of wage 
level and of health and housing standards along with other amenities 
for the workers. At present the children in the tea plantations earn 
about Rs. 4 to 5 per month. Here regular employment is available 
unlike factories and mines. 


1 Labour Bureau , Plantation Labour in Assam Valley. 
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Legislative Protection for Children and Young Workers 

In India, as in other industrial countries including those in 
the West, it -was from attempts to provide legal protection for chil- 
dren, the wage earners least able to defend themselves/ that the 
present structure of labour legislation was deyeloped.' . Extended 
first to women workers, labour legislation now covers all workers* 
and is based on the conviction that it is one of the principal duties 
of the State to guard and promote the well-being of its citizens 1 1 

The fiist Factories Act in India was passed, in 1881, It defined 
a child as “any person below 12 and prohibited 1 the employment’ 
of children below 7.” The hours of work of children between the 
ages of 7 and 12 were ( fixed at 9 per day.' Provision - was, alsp made 
for rest intervals and holidays. The Act of 1891 raised, the , mmi- 
mum age of employment of children to 1 9 and,, restricted the hours, 
of work of children between 9 and 14 to a maximum of, 7 "hours, a' 
day. The minimum age of employment was raised to 12 in 1922 
and to 14 in 1948. , , 


The Directive Principles of State policy embodied in the Cons- 
titution of India reaffirm the policy of protection of children against 
exploitation. “The State' shall, in particular, direct its policy 
towards securing that the health and strength of workers, 
men and women and the tender age of children are not abused and 
that citizens are not forced by economic necessity to enter a vocation 
unsuited to their age or strength ; that childhood 'and youth are 
" protected against exploitation and against moral and material 
abandonment.” , , . 


The Plantation Labour Act, 1951 prescribes the minimum age 
for the employment of children at 12. The employment of children 
Act 1938 as amended in, 1951 prohibits the employment of childrer 
between the ages 15 and 17 in any. occupation connected with the 
transport of passengers, goods or mails by, railway. It also prohibits 
the employment of children below 14 in workshops connected wit! 
Bidi making, carpet weaving, cement manufacture (including the 
bagging of cement), cloth printing, dyeing and weaving, manufacture 
of matches, explosives and fire works, mica cutting and splitting 
shellac manufactuie, soap manufacture, tanning and wool cleaning. 

Hours of Work 


The Factories Act prescribes a working day of 4J hours witl 
a spread over of 5 hours for children and adolescents. Emplovmen 
during night of children and young persons who have not completee 
17 years of age is prohibited. The mines Act 1952 lavs down tha 
no adolescents shall be employed abovet ground or in anv woikshoi 
or power station m a mine oi in any; open cast workings in* aimin 


D<xe^bCT e i933^%3 rLabOUr t ' eg,5 ' atlon on Young Workers, International labour Ranm 
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for more than 4\ hours in any day or between the hours, of ,6 P. M. 
and 6 A. hi. The Plantation; Labour * Act 1951 has prescribed a 
40 Hours week for children and adolescents. Under the employment 
of Children' Act as amended” in 1951, no person between the ages 
of ,15 and 17 can be ; employed unless he is allowed a rest inteivai 
of at least 12 consecutive houis in a day. At least 7 of these houis 
should be between 10 P. M. and 7 A. M. 

It The main provisions of the various State Acts, regulating the 
employment of, children , and young pei sons are found in the follow- 
ing statement 1 : — 

' PROVISIONS RELATING TO HOURS OF WORK, ETG 


T » 

States 1 

Minimum 
age of 
employ- 
ment 

Employment of 
young persons 
Permitted during 

Hours of W oik 
of ydung 
persons 

Rest intervals 
for young 
persons 

1 

, Assam 

12 

* , K » « , 

_ — -yj. 

. '*">r 

2 

Bombay 

' 12 G a. m. to 7 p.m. 

6 per day 

Half an hour after 


' » t 1 

* 

3 hours’ conti- 

3 

Madhya 

12 

7 a. m. to 9 p. m. 

7 per day & 

nuous work. 

One hour after 4 

f 4 

5 ( 

Pradesh 

Madras 

, 14 

6 a. m to 7 p. m. 

36 per week 

7 per day & 

hours’ work.'* 

Punj'ab 


8 a. m. to 7 p. m 

42 per week 
, Over time 
work prohi- 
bited 

7 per day & 

“Half an hour 



42 per week* 

after 3 1/2 hours’ 
continuous work. 

6 

Uttar Pradesh 14 (except 

.. 

6 per day 



7 

t i 

West Bengal 

as ap- 
prentices) 


7 per day & 

One hour after 4 

8 

Hyderabad 

12 

6 a. m. to 7 p. m. 

40 per week* 

7 per day & 

hours’ work 

9 

Madhya ‘ 

12 


42 per week 

G per day 

Half an hour after 

lo" 

- Bharat, 

, , A , 

, , 

, 

3 hours’ work 

Bihar 

12 

7 a. m. to 7 p. m 

Children 5 per 

One hour after 4 



day & 30 per 

houis work. 


, , ,, • week; 

Young persons* 

7 per clay 5: 

. , i ' 42 per week f 

. i ■ ' i ■ 

Some of the smaller establishments, liowevei, even though 
coming undei the Factories Act, particularly bidi workshops, Match 


A i Indian Labour Tear Booh, 1953-54 (1955), p. 69. 

s Persons below the age 14 under the Punjab Act, 17 under the West Bengal Act 
and between 14 and 18 under the Bihar Act are deemed to be young persons. 
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Factories in South India and Cashewnut Factories in Tiavancoic- 
cochin do employ childrens below the prescribed age limit. In many 
cases such children have been certified as of age for employment. 
The Asian Regional Conference of the International Labour Orga- 
nisation (Tokyo 1953) considered the difficulties in the way of 
assessing the age of children in Asian countries. “National Systems 
of birth registration which facilitates determination of the age of 
an applicant for employment have not yet been introduced in all the 
Asian countries and in many of them the apparant age of a young 
person can only be determined by medical examination while this 
method is useful where no other methods of determining age have 
yet been developed, serious consideration should be given to the 
possibility of introducing compulsory birth registrations at the 
earliest practicable opportunity of extending such system, 'in cases 
where the registration of births is required only in certain parts of 
the national territory.” 1 


Child Labour and the International Labour Organisation 

The I. L. O. has since its inception in 1919 adopted the follow- 
ing Convention and Recommendations relating to children and young- 
persons. 

Conventions 

(1) Minimum age (Industry 7 ) convention, 1919. 

(2) Night work of young peisons (Industry) convention, 1919. 

(3) Minimum age (Agriculture) Convention, 1921. 

(4) Minimum age (Trimmers and Stokeis) Convention, 1921. 

(5) Medical examination of young persons (Sea) Convention, 

1921. 

(6) Minimum age (New Industrial employment) Convention, 

1932 

(7) Minimum age (Sea) Convention (revised), 1932. 

(8) Minimum age (Industry) Convention (Revised), 1937. 

(9) Minimum age (Non Industrial) Convention (Revised), 


(10) Medical examination of young persons (Industry) Conven- 

tion, 1946. 

(11) Medical examination of young persons (Non Industrial 

Occupations) Convention, 1946. 


(12) Night work of young persons 
Convention, 1946. 


(Non Industrial occupations) 


Measures for the Protection of Young Workers in Asian 

Asvm Rtgianal Confncnct, (Tokyo) 1953, Report, p. 13. ountnes. 
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(13) Night Work of Young Persons (Industty) Convention (Re- 

vised), 1948, / ■ ^ 

Recommendations 

(1) Night work of Children and Young Persons (Agricultui e) 

Recommendation, 1921. 

(2) Minimum age (Non Industrial employment) Recommen- 

dation, 1932. 

(3) Minimum age (Family undertakings) Recommendation 

1937. 

(4) Medical Examination of Young Persons Recommendation. 

1946. ' 

(5) Night Work of Young Persons (Non-Industrial occupation) 

1 Recommendation, 1946. 

How to avoid the Employment of Child Labour 

The solution is very easy as it seems to a casual observer. 
Some people arc of the opinion that if existing Labour legislation 
is strictly enforced much of the evils will disappear. There are 
others who think that minimum age for the employment of 
children in any remunerative occupation outside the house be fixed 
and apply it simultaneously to all avenues of employment including 
agriculture, trade and workshops. Again working conditions in all 
places where children arc employed might be brought under control 
by requiring them to take a licence, and in cases the children are not 
properly treated those licences my be concelled. 

But we will have to probe deep into the question. The pro- 
blem of child labour is not a problem in or by itself, but it is a part 
of the still larger problem of social welfare. Child labour cannot 
be eliminated in the presence of poverty and starvation in midst. 
Child labour is due to economic necessity. Remove this and the 
problem will be solved, “The most effective way,” observes Paul 
Douglas, “In which society protects children is in pioviding their 
parents with sufficient income so that they can be brought, up pro- 
perly. It is folly to expect wage earner-with unduly low income to 
feed clothe and rear their children in any adequate . fashion. Give a 
family of average intelligence sufficient money and it will not only 
be able to take care of its children, but it will gradually learn to 
do so. The most pressing obligation is . for the industry to. put its 
system of wage payment upon an adequate basis and until this is 
donejsocial reform will'swim against the child.” 

It is the most cruel form of unconsc ous hypocracy for business 
men to pay unsufficient wages to those of their employees who are 
father of families and then by contributing to child welfare agencies 
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to feel that they have done their duty. The child earning agencies 
for all their efforts cannot remove more than a small fraction of 
injury which children suffer from poverty in their home. 

As the I. L. O. Report on the Protection of Children and Young 
Workers has so rightly emphasised, “the problem of prohibition of 
child labour is inextricably mixed up with the problem of the 
maintenance of the child and the provision of a living wage for all 
employed persons adequate to maintain the family at an adequate 
standard.” The fixation of a minimum and fail wage and a scheme 
of social insurance for industrial workers can solve the problem to 
a very great extent. The society must take the responsibility of 
maintaining and educating the children in order to secure to all 
children the fullest possible opportunity for the development of their 
intellectual, moial and spiritual facilities so that when grown up, 
they may become efficient workers, intelligent citizens, and respon- 
sible men and women, for their own greater good as well as that of 
Society. 



CHAPTER VI 


EMPLOYMENT AND WORKING CONDITIONS 

An industtial worker has the right to know the terms and condi- 
tions under which he is employed and the rules of discipline which 
he is required to follow. Broadly speaking in Indian industry the 
rules of service are not definitely set out and where they exist they 
have been very elastic to suit the convenience of the employers. 

The standing orders refer to rules and regulations governing 
the condition of employment of workeis. The first legislative 
enactment in India which mcidently sought to regulate, the 
making of standing oulers was the Bombay Industrial District 
Act 1932, which provided that, “Eveiy employer in respect 
of any industry or occupation to which this section has been . appli- 
cable shall within 2 months from the date of such application 
sue to the Commissioner of Labour, for approval in such laboui 
as may be prescribed, standing orders regulating the relations 
between him and his employees with regaid to mdustiial matters 
mentioned in Schedule I.” 

“The matters mentioned in the schedule are as follows : — ■ 

(t) Glassification of employees, permanent, temporary of 
apprentices, probationers, badlis, etc , 

■ (it) Manner of notification to employees of periods and houis 

* of work ; holidays, pay days and wage rates ; 


(in) Shift working ; 


( iv ) attendance and late coming ; 

(v) leave and holidays and conditions, procedure and autho- 

rity to grant these ; 

( W ) liability to search and entry into premises by certain 
gates ; 


(vii) 


temporary stoppages of work and tights and liabilities 
o: employers and employees arising thei efi oin , 


(, viii ) termination of employment and notice to be given by em- 
ployer and employee ; 

Ox) suspension or dismissal for misconduct and acts 01 omis- 
sions which constitute misconduct , 


9 
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(x) means of redress for employees against unfair treatment 
or wrong exaction on the part of the employei or 
his agent or servant.” 1 * 

The textile mills of Bombay follow, the standing orders as 
finally settled by the Industrial Court. Till 1946, no such legisla- 
tion existed in any other state, yet several mills in jmpoitant centres 
made their own standing orders. The standing orders drawn up 
by the Employers’ Association of Northern India were followed by 
textile mills in Kanpur. Similarly, the standing orders drawn up by 
the South India Millowners’ Association were followed by some 
mills there. The Jute Mills Association also drafted rules regarding 
the conditions of service for workers in the jute mill 8 - These^ rules 
provided for the maintenance of service cards> classification oi 
employees, manner of notification of periods, hours of work, holi- 
days, pay days and wage rates, attendance and late coming, . safety 
regulations, prevention of pilferage, stoppage of work, termination 
of employment, punishment for misconduct and housing accommo- 
dation. 3 Several individual mills had also th( ; ir own standing 
orders. The TISCO, Jamshedpur, (have service rules to regulate 
the conditions of employment. The Delhi Cotton Mills, the Banga- 
lore G&tt<m,Wo»llea. Ellk Mills., me e.wy.wWoring, concerns of 
Bombay and Calcutta and ordnance factories have their own 
service rules. In seasonal factories, and unregulated factories and 
mines and plantations, there are no standing orders and the decisions 
of the management is final. Such is also the condition in rice mills, 
cigarette factories, mica mines and paper mills. 

Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) ftet. 1946 

The Government of India passed the Industrial Employment 
(Standing Orders) Act in 1946, with a view to regulating the condi- 
tions of employment all over the country. This Act is applicable 
to every industrial establishment wherein 100 or more workmen are 
employed. Under this Act every establishment is required to draft 
and submit Standing Orders for approval to the Labour Commis- 
sioners of the respective aieas. A copy of this draft is then forward- 
ed to the trade union of the workmen (if any) or to the workmen, 
asking them to submit their objections, if any, within 15 days from 
the receipt of the draft. When necessary modifications or additions 
have been made by the parties and the Commissioner, he will 
send a copy of the certified standing orders to the employer. Any 
party aggrieved by the Order of the Commissioner can make 
appeal to the Appellate Authority, within 21 days from the receipt 
of the order from the certifying officer. The order of the appellate 
authority shall be final. The standing orders will come in force 
on the expiry of 30 days from the date m which the copies were 


1 Labour IntrsUgation Comtm'lte's Main Report, p 1 10. 

3 K N. Srivastava, Mi trn’ Peace an! Lab nr in India , p. 229. 
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sent by the Certifying Officer and on the expiry of 7 days from the 
date on which the copies were sent by the Appellate authority to 
the employer and trade Union, The standing orders shall be pasted 
in Hindi and English on special boards near the entrance and in all 
the departments of the factories. 

An employer who fails to submit draft standing orders as 
required by this Act, shall be punishable with a fine which may 
extend to Rs. 5,000 and in case of continuing offence with a further 
fine which may extend to Rs. 300, for every day after the first, 
during which the default continues. 

Promotions 

“In all progressive industrial countries it is recognised that one 
of the effective methods of securing contentment among workers 
and creating loyalty to the organisation is the existence of a definite 
and well-planned system of transfers and promotions.” 1 * Promotion 
may be defined as a rise in status or wages or both. 

Regarding the practice of granting promotion in Indian indus- 
tries the Rege Committee observes, “In Indian textile industry 
there are usually no incremental scales for the workers, except for 
^supervisory staff and officers. Graded promotions are sometimes 
? given to others as well but workers have justifiably complained that 
more often than not such promotions depend upon favouritism and 
and bribery than on considerations of merit or seniority of service. 3 
In engineering industry, both incremental and graded promotions 
are more common especially for skilled workers and artisans. Incre- 
mental scales of this type ' are also prevalent in other industries, 
such as chemicals, potteries, cigarette factories, dockyards, etc. In 
seasonal and unregulated factories and in mines and plantations, 
barring a few places, there is generally neither graded nor incre- 
mental promotions.” 3 * 

Thus no regular system exists in Indian industries for granting 
promotion and even where they are given, they are very small and 
secondly they are generally based on favouritism and bribery, rather 
than on the consideration of merits. It was stated before the Bihar 
and Bombay Labour Enquiry Committees by labour witnesses that 
the plea that promotions are given solely on merit is a convenient 
■xloak behind which corruption and favouritism aie rife. 4 

Therefore, if a system of promotion is to be scientific and con- 
ducive to efficient management of labour, it is necessary that it 
should be as impartial as possible and that both merit of a worker 

1 The Bombay Textile Labour Erqutry Committee Report, p. 359. 

= The same are the views of B 7. L. Enquiry Committee, vide, p 359. 

3 Labour Investigation Committee, Main Report, p. 1 14. 

i Quoted by The Labour Investigation Committee Report, p, 1 15. 
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and the length of his service should be taken into consideration. 
It must be seen that the worker is entitled to get incremental pio- 
motions automatically by diet of seniority, while graded promo- 
tions should be decided by reference to merit. 

Holidays and Leave 

The value of holidays in maintaining and increasing industi ial 
efficiency as well as in improving the relations between the woikers 
and the employers cannot be over-emphasised. The Bihar Labour 
Enquiry Committee so aptly remarks, “Tiopical climate, poor 
diet and physique of the -workers, the insanitary and unattractive 
conditions in which they live, combine to make holidays with pay 
even more necessary in India than in the west. As the vast 
majority of the workers are drawn from the villages with which 
they maintain the closest connection and would, theiefore, piobably 
spend the holidays there, there will not only be benefit to their 
health but also a feeling of happiness fioni an annual soiouin, 
however biief”. 1 


The Labour Commission considered that the employers should 
recognise the need and value of holidays and should actually 
encourage woikeis to apply for definite peiiods of' leave, with a 
promise that on leturn they would be able to lesume then old 
work, and that even leave without pay or allowance might be a 
great advance on the present system. 8 The Bombay and Kanpur 
Labour Enquiry Committees also recommended foi the provision of 
leave with pay. 


The Labour Investigation Committee observed this regarding 
the leave and holidays in Indian industries 3 : — 


“It may be convenient here to give a broad picture of the 
extent to which holidays with pay and leave are granted in different 
industi ies. It may be stated that this differs from industry to in- 
dustry and makes any generalisations difficult. In the cotton textile 
industry, apart fiom Sunday, which is a holiday, with pay for 
permanent and without pay for daily-rated workers, and a few 
festival holidays at different times of the year, varying from 3 to 7 
in number, which aie granted everywhere, a few concerns grant 
casual or privilege leave to the workers. In this i cspect, however, 
it appears that the mills. in South India are somewhat more liberal 
and allow leave with pay for a peiiod varying between 10 and 1*5 
days, whereas those in older centres like Bombay and Ahmedabad 
have less satisfactory pio vision for granting such l cav e. I n Nagpur 
the Empress Mills workers who have put in SO gears’ sc, vice a. e 
entitled to 12 days leave with pay mayea,. In the jute industry 


1 Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee Report, p. 26 

2 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour, 1931, pp 26-27, 
* Labour Investigation Committee Report, pp. 117-118, 
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since 1943, 7 holidays with pay arc granted to all woikeis in a year. 
Workers arc also allowed sick leave without pay and at the manage- 
ment’s disci ction, on the production ol a medical ccitificate. In the 
woollen and silken textiles, generally no leave with pay is granted. 
In the engineering industry, holidays are permitted for festivals, etc. 
the number varying in different concerns from 2 to 18 days. 
Usually, howevei, these holidays are without pay for daily-rated 
and temporaiy workers and with pay for otheis. Permanent workers 
are eligible to privilege leave of two weeks and casual leave of one 
week, while sick leave without pay is granted at the disci etion of 
the management. In other peiennial factories, such as cement, 
matches, paper, glass, etc., festival holidays up to five days are 
gencially given to all workeis, and these are generally without pay 
for the daily-rated, piece-rated or temporal y woikeis. Most of the 
concerns in the chemical industry in Bengal allow 11 to 24 holidays 
besides Sundays, with pay in most cases to all workers except those 
in the “continuous processes” who get one day off aftei 14 days’ work. 
In the cement industiy, wheie Sundays are not holidays as such for 
continuous-process workers, shift workeis get one day off in every 
12 days in Bihar, and 32 horns’ rest after 21 days’ work in the 
Punjab. In seasonal factories, such as sugar, lice, cotton ginning 
and pressing factories, etc., apait fiom Sundays, holidays are 
generally given on bazar days in a few cases while very few festival 
holidays arc allowed. Holidays aic without pay for tempoiary 
workers and with pay to the monthly paid permanent staff. In 
umegulatcd factoiies, such as mica, shellac, bidi-making, tannciics, 
carpet weaving and coir matting, a weekly holiday is observed, 
though not always strictly. Most of the workers being piece-rated 
do not get any holidays with pay. In certain concerns only time- 
rated workers are allowed leave with pay, not as matter of light, 
but, as one of favpur. 

In the mining industry, workers get a weekly holiday and a 
few festival holidays which arc without pay for the daily-rated and 
piece-rated workers and with pay for otheis. In gold mines, 
underground workeis get 21 days’ privilege leave while surface 
workers get 14 days’, in both cases with pay. In the mineral 
Oil Industry, daily-rated workers are entitled to 14 days’ leave 
with pay and 28 days’ without pay, in addition to three 
leligious holidays with pay in Assam, while in the Punjab 
15 days’ leave with pay is granted to monthly-rated 
workers only and 6 religious holidays with pay to all. 

In the plantations, Sunday is a holiday (except generally 
in the flush season) and it is with pay only in the case of 
time-rated staff. Only in Assam, some gardens give two or three 
paid holidays in a year to all workers on festival occasions, while 
in Bengal such holidays aie unpaid. In South India, there are*no 
paid holidays, as a rule, though a few estates give one paid holiday 
at Christmas. Tappers in lubber estates have no weekly holi- 
day.” 
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On the State Railways, inferior staff with three years or moie 
of service are entitled to privilege leave of between 10 and 20 
days, graduated according to length of service and the workers’ 
category. Casual leave is not given to employees with less than six 
months’ service. For those with more than ten years’ service, 
medical leave on half average pay is allowed up to 15 or 30 days. 
In deserving cases, disability leave on half pay, hospital leave on 
average or half-average pay and extraordinary leave without 
pay are also granted. Daily-rated and temporary staff are given 
ten days’ leave with pay on completing three years’ service and 
extraordinary leave without pay for a period not exceeding three 
months at a time. On some of the Railways, the menial staff are 
not allowed any leave as a matter of right, though there are leave 
for superior staff.” 

Hours of Work 


Importance of Regulating Hours of Work 

The health and efficiency of the workers depend mostly on 
the number of hours they have to work. If the hours of work are 
long, the worker is bound to be tired and slack in his duties. This 
tiresomeness is the sole cause of his shattered health, which ulti- 
mately tells upon his efficiency. One of the worst features of the 
factory work in every country has been the long hours of work. v 
India has been no exception to it. In the cotton and gin presses, 
even as late as 19'J8, a Factory Inspector observed that the usual 
day in gins was 14 to 15 and sometimes 18 hours. Mr. R. F. 
Wadia, a manager of gin press in the course of his evidence before 
the Bombay Factory Labour Commission of 1885 states, “In 
ordinary season, that is, when work is not very pressing, the engine 
starts between 4 and 5 a.m. and stops at 7, 8 or 9 p.m. The hands 
work continuously all these hours and aie relieved by one another 
for meals. In busy season the gins and presses sometimes woik 
both night and day with half an hour’s rest in the evening. The 
same set continues working day and night, for about 8 days, and 
when it is impossible to go on longer, other sets of hands aie pro- 
cured for Bombay . . . Both men and women come to the factories 
at 3 a.m. as they have no idea of the time . . .” So also another 
witness Mr. Drewett : 


“The ginning season lasts about 8 months, about 5 of which 
the hands work 5 a.m. to 10 p.m. and the remaining 3 months they, 
work day and night. The hands are mostly women. The gins 
and presses never stop for meals : as a rule the hands take their 
meals at the gins at the same time. He has often seen them sup- 
plying the gins thus mechanically thicc parts asleep, and a child 
at the hi cast sucking one minute and thi owing cotton in the ma- 


* Quoted by Buchnan, Op. cil pp. 304, 305. 
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The Indian employees often complain that th? Indian woikcr 
is incapable of steady and continuous work. They are often found 
missing from. their machines. This habit of the worker, if we 
probe deep into the question, is chiefly due to the long hours of 
work. Long hours of work not only cause physical exertion but 
also keep a woiker away from home for a long time, and he can- 
not reasonably look after his household affairs and his family 
members. A normal period of working hours, with rest interval, 
would enable the workers to peiform their duties efficiently. Hence^ 
the question of reduction in the hours of work has always been 
an important question for industrial workers in India — but it was 
not till 1948 that the 48 hours’ week was introduced in India. 

Hours of Works and Factories 

Long hours weie common in the cotton and jute factories. 
With the introduction of electiic lighting winter horns were leng- 
thened, a fifteen-hour-day was the usual practice. The fiist Fac- 
tories Act of 1881, only fixed the horns of work foi children between 
7 and 12 years, at 9 per day, with one hour daily rest and four 
holidays in a month. The Factories Act of 1911 for the first time 
limited the working hours of men to 12 a day. The Act of 1922 
further limited the hours to 60 a week and 11a day in all factories. 
The Act of 1934 reduced the hours to 54 a week and 10 a day 
in perennial factories. After the passing of the Act of 1934 the 
numbei of hours in cotton mills in Bombay and other centi es were 
reduced to 9 a day and the mills generally woiked for 6 days in 
a week. The Act of 1934 was amended several times and was 
finally replaced by a new Act in 1948. The Act 1948 reduced 
the hours to 48 a week in all the factories with a spread-over of 
10| hours in a day. The hours of children and adolescents have 
been reduced for 5 to 4| hours. 

The table on next page shows the houis of Work, etc.; in factory 
industries. 1 

Hours of Work in Mines 

There was no restriction on hours of labour in mines by 
legislation till 1923. In that year a new Mines Act was passed 
limiting the weekly hours to 60 above ground and 54 underground. 
There was no limitation of daily hours of work and workers often 
remained underground for 16 and 17. hours at ‘a stretch. Under- 
ground work for women was prohibited in certain mines only after 
1929 and by the amendment Act of 1935, no woman was allowed 
to work below the ground. The restriction was withdrawn during 
the war on account of scarcity of labour but the ban was re- 
imposed in 1946. The Indian Mines Act was amended in 1935, 
under which the hours of work were fixed at 54 per week and 


* Labour Investigation Committee Report, pp. 127-131. (Abridged from Table 44) 
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10 per day, for workers above ground and 9 hours per day for those 
underground. The Indian Mines Act., passed in 1952, consolidates 
the existing law relating to employment and conditions of work in 
the mining industry and brings it in line with the provisions of the 
Factories Act of 1948. Under the Act of 1952 the hours of work 
are 48 per week, 9 per day for workers above ground and 8 hours 
per day for those underground. The maximum spread-over has 
been fixed at 12 hours for surface workers and 8 hours for'under- 
ground workers. For certain categories of underground workers, a 
54 hour-week has been prescribed with 9 hours’ daily work. The 
Act raises the age limit of persons employed underground from 17 
to 18 and limits the hours of work of adolescents to 4| per day. 
Ban on the employment of women underground and night con- 
tinues. The table on next page shows the hours of wor* in mines. 1 


Hours of Work in Railways 

The railway workers fall into two groups: ( a ) Those employed 
in workshops who are covered by the Factories Act and ( b ) those 
who are employed under the Railways Act. The normal hours of 
work were 48 in a week of 5J days in 1930. In the larger locomotive 
sheds a three-shift system of 8 hours each was worked. Mechanical 
staff worked 8 hours a day. In the Engineering Department, 
the hours were 8 to 9 a day and fiom 48 to 58 a week with regard 
to running staff a large number worked within the 60-hour limit 
but in some cases Drivers, Firmen and Guards worked up to 80 
hours a week or longer. 1 

The Railways Amendment Act of 1930 provided that the 
railway .servants might not be employed for more than 60 hours a 
week on an average in any month. The hours of woik are now fixed 
in accordance with the award of the Adjudicator, Justice G. S. Raja- 
dhyaksha, according to the category' of workers. 

(1) Intensive involving continuous concentration or hand 
labour. 


. (2) continuous 

(3) essentially intermittent, those whose daily duty hours 
include periods of inaction. 

(4) excluded those whose employment is of a light character, 
e, g. saloon attendants, etc. 


For category (1) hours of work were fixed as 45 per week for 
(2) 54 horns, for (3) 75 horns. For (4) no limit was prescribed bur 
no u nrcasonablc conditions were to be imposed. 


* Rtgorl of tkf Royal Commission on Labour, pp. 156-57. 
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THE FOLLOWING HOURS Or WORK AND PERIODS OF REST HAVE BEEN 
PRESCRIBED TOR DirrERENT CATEGORIES OF RAILWAY WORKERS 


Category of Railway Hours f Wo , k Periodic Rest 

Sei vants 


(i) Intensive 


( 11 ) Continuous .. 


(in) Essentially In- 
termittent. 

(iv) Excluded Staff 
in Class IV Ser- 
vice. 


Maximum of 45 hrs. 
a week on the average 
in any month. 

Maximum of 54 hrs. 
a week on the average 
in any month. 

Maximum 75 hrs. 
a week. 

Do. 


A minimum of 30 conse- 
cutive hours in a week. 

Do. 


A minimum of 24 conse- 
cutive hrs. including a 
full night in a week. 

At least one period of 
rest of 48 consecutive 
hrs. in a month or one 
period of 24 consecutive 
hrs. in each fortnight. 


Hours of Working in Plantations 

Hours of work in plantations, till recently, were not regulated 
by Law. In plantations of North India, labourers usually work 
from 8 A. M. to 2 or 3 P. M. In South India tea and coffee estates, 
the hours are usually longer from 8 A. M. to 5 or 6 P. M. with a 
rest-interval of one hour, which is often encroached upon. Sunday 
is usually a holiday in tea and coffee estates, except in busy season. 

In October 1951 the Government enacted a Plantation Labour 
Act which provides for the statutory regulation of working conditions 
of labour employed in the tea, coffee, rubber and cinchona planta- 
tions. The Act fixes the hours of work for adult workers at 54 per 
week and for adolescents and children at 40 per week. A weekly 
holiday has been provided if the total period of employment in any 
week is not less than 6 days. No worker is to work for more 
than 5 hours without a rest-interval of half an hour. The spread- 
over has been fixed at 12 hours a day though daily hours of work 
have not been fixed. The State Government can frame iules to 
provide for a weekly holiday for woikers and for payment of woik 
done on the weekly day of rest. 

Conclusion 

For creating a permanent working class and to improve the 
character and efficiency of the Indian worker. State control is 
necessary. Says Prof Ward, “The resources of our society may he 
enormously inci eased by abolishing poverty by reducing the hours 
of work and by making all its members comfortable and secure in 
their economic relations. Any sacrifice that society might make 
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in securing these ends would be many times repaid by actual contri- 
butions „that the few really talented among# the hundreds thus 
benefited would make to social welfare, for talent is distributed all 
through the great mass in the same proportions as it exists in the 
much smaller well-to-do or wealthy class and the main reason why 
the latter contributes more is because their economic condition 
affords them opportunity.” 

The effects of long working houis on workers must be viewed 
over a number of years. A man may work for a time on a strenuous 
task for a dozen hours or more per day, but his physique is liable 
to be so impaired that the length of his working life is less than 
that of a man whosejiours are more reasonable. The long working 
day multiplied by a short working life are less productive in the 
aggregate than shorter working days multiplied by longer working 
life. The prevention of undue fatigue always increases the efficiency 
of the operatives, and the liability to accidents and diseases is 
diminished. Hence, from, the put ely economic as well as fiom the 
social stand-point excessive hours of work aic to be depiecated. 

General Working Conditions 1 

As regards the conditions of woik it may be said that 
th® employers tiy to meet the minimum leqiurcments as laid 
down by the law and_the cases are not uncommon, where even this 
much is evaded. The employers do not take up any extia measures 
to prevent the occuirence of accidents or secuie better safety for the 
worker against dust, heat, etc. Although the conditions under which 
the woikcrs perform their tasks, have a great bearing on their 
genei al health and efficiency, but the tendency of the employers in 
this respect is somewhat deplorable. We can consider the relation- 
ship of efficiency of the workcis and the genei al woiking conditions 
under the following tlnee heads : (a) Ventilation, (b) Temperature, 
Lighting. 

(a) Ventilation . Piopei ventilation is very essential for checking 
the evil pffects 4 on the genei al health of the workeis because of the 
unhealthy surroundings in the laigc-scale industries. It is ui gently 
needed in textile industiies where the workers have to woik in dusty 
and 01 moist air. Scvci.il industiial processes cairied on by the 
workers are very injui ious foi their health as they produce large 
amount of dust for the i emoval of which if artificial arrangements 
are not made, they may tell upon the health of the workers result- 
ing in seveie deteiioration of health. Similarly, an atmosphere kept 
moist by steam 01 spray, as in a cotton mill, may have a very bad 
effect on the health of the workers. There are several other such 
trades which cause dust or injui ious fumes and if measures are not 
adopted even on the humanitarian grounds, it may cause a national 


1 Tl'is section u largely based on Labour JmtxHgclion Commit let Rtpori, 
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loss by adveisely affecting the health of the workers who are 
bulwarks in the industrial field. Ventilation may be natural in 
which case it is effected by windows and ventilatois. It may at o 
be artificial either to pump outside the factories the bad air or to 
propulse air into buildings by mechanical devices. In any way 
proper arrangements are of utmost importance but unfortunately 
such arrangements are lacking in various factory industries. 

(b) Temperature. Reasonable temperature in work-rooms is 
\ety essential from the efficiency point of view of the workers but 
in this respect the arrangements are lacking in general throughout 
the country. No special attention has been paid to this point. 
However, in a fair number of cotton mills in Bombay and Ahmeda- 
bad air conditioning plants have been installed with the result that 
even on the hottest day the inside temperature is kept low . Condi- 
tions in Ahmedabad in this respect are better in comparison to 
Bombay. The conditions in other industrial centres are worse. . It 
will be in their own interest if the employers pay special attention 
to this point which appears as a great bottleneck in the path of 
efficiency of the workers in summer ! season. They may either 
ius.ta.1 air conditioning plants nr at least should provide Kkas Tallts 
in the summer. Such an expenditure will not go a waste. 

(c) Lighting. Adequate and suitable lighting in places of 
work is very essential for the workers. On the one hand it protects 
the eye-sight of the woikers and on the other hand the output is 
also increased. There may be either natural lighting which may be 
derived from the roof or from side windows. Artificial lighting 
may also be ha’d through electricity, kerosene or petromax lamps 
but the continuous use of artificial lighting is in itself unnatuial 
and strains the eyes. Moreover, if the arrangements of artificial 
lighting are unsatisfactory, it increases the risk of accidents. 
The output is also decreased under such circumstances and in the 
absence of adequate light insanitary conditions in the work-rooms 
prevail. The factory buildings in our countiy are old and not well 
planned. They are also surrounded by other buildings. Which act 
as barriers for the entrance of proper natural light. These 
drawbacks are very conspicuous in many factories in India. How- 
ever, as regards the modem bigger units proper attention is 
paid for the entiance of the natural light in the work-rooms. 
But such is not the case with smaller and unregulated units especially 
those housed, in old buildings. They present very bad and unsatis- 
factory conditions as to light, ventilation, etc., and leave much room 
for substantial improvement. 


.Tire employers must see that lighting is not only sufficient but 

m!u/r d n eS £ 0t ^ dirCC , C 011 the a 5 tual P lace of '^ork. In many cases 
light falls directly on the eyes of the workers while at work/ This 
is also much injurious. * 
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Statutory provisions for the installation of adequate and suit- 
able lighting in every part of a factory and their implementation 
arc of utmost significance to improve things. 

_ To conclude, therefore, it may be laid down that working 
conditions in bigger units are somewhat satisfactoiy, though much 
scope remains for their improvement. But most of the employers 
are indifferent towards improving things. They are merely satisfi- 
ed to meet the requirements of the law in this and not 
unoften even they are also evaded. The actual provisions made 
in regard to protection of machinery, etc., are in several cases 
disregarded. Thus they lack the proper spirit to carry out such 
improvements. But there are also certain enlightened em- 
ployers . who have made special efforts to improve the working 
conditions. They have not only provided guards for the 
exposed moving parts of machinery, but have gone further and 
organised safety-first committees with a view to educate them in the 
lisks of accidents. 

It can be laid down with due emphasis that “a geneial streng- 
thening of the machinery of inspection, more ficqucnt inspections 
and more stringent enforcement of the existing piovision and their 
application to unregulated concerns should go a long way in bettei- 
ing the conditions, reducing the number of accidents and maintain- 
ing the efficiency of workers.” 

Working Conditions in Textile Mills 

On the whole particularly in newer units, the factory 
buildings are well lighted and ventilated. The gencial 
lay-out of the machmeiy is also satisfactory in these newly built 
factoiy buildings. Workers can move about freely as there is suffi- 
cient space. But in the oldei cotton and jute mills such is not the 
case. Anangements foi lighting and ventilation are far from satis- 
factoiy and there is a considerable congestion in several cases. 
Machinery is also not properly laid down with the result that the 
workeis have no adequate moving space. A fair numbei of cotton 
mills in Bombay and Ahmedabad and a few in other parts of the 
country have provided aii-conditioning in these departments. Some 
mills in Bombay and Ahmedabad have also installed vacuum sti ip- 
ping plants for removing cotton dust. Where this is not done the 
conditions arc horrible. The weaving sheds aic humidified _ in some 
places, but then the anangements in this lespect aic not satisfactory' 
cverywheic. The use of electric fans is also done in several depait- ' 
ment of mills in Bombay and Madras. 

As regards the conditions in Jute Mills there is no. provision 
of exhaust fans and dust extractors or even cooling plants 
have not been installed in most of them. In old-established 
industues like cotton and jute, much improvements are 
required than the minimum requirements laid down by law 
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in respect of health and comfoit. On the other hand, it is 
unusual for factory managements to _ provide even seating 
arrangements to the operatives during working hours.. If high stools 
are provided to the workers, it would cause much less fatigue ana 
thus the efficiency of the workers is bound to go up. Working condi- 
tions inside most of the silk and woollen mills are generally satis- 
factory. 

Engineering 

Ventilation and lighting in engineering industries 
are in most cases adequate and satisfactory but sudden development 
because of the increased demand on account of war-time require- 
ments did not lead to increase in their size with the result that 
although employment of labour increased to keep pace with the 
lequired increased pioduction, necessaiy improvements in the work- 
ing; conditions could not be brought in several general engineering 
work-shops and so the conditions could not remain as satisfactory 
as they weie before the war. Moreover ,ceitain sections such as 
foundry, carpenteis, work-shop smithy and shot-mill are very dark 
and congested in several cases. A gieat deal of woik on wood and 
metal is done in the open in many concerns which is very undesir- 
able, as this exposes the workeis to sun's lays throughout their 
work. 


Working Conditions in Printing Presses 

With the exception of some huge pi esses, most of 
the regulated and unregulated piesses especially the lattei, 
are located in piemises unsuited for pi css work They are designed 
for purposes other than those of housing of a factory. The workers 
have to work in dark and ill-ventilated rooms. In many piesses, 
walls and ceilings seldom white-washed or painted, had accumulated 
a wealth of dirt and cobwebs. In such presses, setious ovcl- 
ciowding and congestion are inevitable. The latge presses, too 
appear to have suffered from a tendency towards congestion in the 
war time due to pressuie of work. In most cases, flooring even 
when cemented and bnck-laid is duty, uneven and unclean. Add- 
ed to congestion is the acute discomfott caused by high teinpcia- 
turc in sutnmci, cold in winter and leaky loofs in the i,uny season. 
Paucity of fans in most of these presses adds to the discomfort of 
workers One of the lecognised occupational diseases in this industry 
amongst the workers is caused due to lead poisoning. Lead is an 
insidious industrial poison which enters into the system of the 
workers in several ways. Workers in printing presses who constantly 
handle lead are prone to the slow absorption of the minute particles 
of the metal through taking their meals with unwashed or not 
properly washed hands. It is significant that m many cases both 
employers and employees had not even heard of lead poisonim- In 
view of this it is not surprising that thci e is hardly any consciousness 
of the necessity of mitigating the incidence of this menace In 
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some presses, soap, occasionally of antiseptic quality, is being provid- 
ed by employeis. But it is doubtful whether in most cases this 
is being done as a safeguaid against lead poisoning. Nail-brushes 
aie in use in not more than 3 01 4 piinting pi esses. There is 
no arrangement for letting out icad-fumcs gcneially and the know- 
ledge is lacking in this respect. Even in presses which have airange- 
ments for letting out lead-fumes the position is not satisfactoiy. 
The significance of these details lies in a the gencial ignoiance of the 
natuie and possibility of lead poisoning in this industry on 
the pait both of employcis and employees and secondly lack of 
adequate safeguaid against this occupational disease. The incidence 
of the disease may not always be fully detected. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that each pi ess should display notices in conspicuous 
places giving the causes of lead poisoning and how best to lcinove 
them. The employees should also take steps to biing home to the 
woikers the necessity of cleaning hands and finger-nails, tlioiough 
i insing of the mouth before eating, legular daily baths after woik 
and avoidance of food and drink in work-rooms. They should also 
instal suitable exhaust arrangements, bath-iooms and wash-basins 
fitted with nail-brushes. Inspectors of Factories should insist on 
them and also sec that arrangements are in force for propci ventila- 
tion and wet cleansing of floor which should invariably be cemented. 
A gradual detcrioiation of eye-sight is another occupational disease 
in the printing industry. Inadequate and unsatisfactory lighting 
arrangements inevitably put a heavy strain'lin the eyes of composi- 
tors and spoil their vision. Steps should be taken to remove these 
defects also. 

Working Conditions in Glass Industry 

The frequency of minoi accidents like bums and cuts are very 
high in glass factories. In the smaller concerns, most of the flooi 
area is occupied by the furnace around which blowers and helpers 
blowi molten glass and swing the blow pipes. The smallness of the 
floor is tlierefoie the mam cause of cuts and burns in spite of all the 
care and attention which the workers may take. 

Another cause for the frequency of accidents is that most of 
the woikers go about their task bare-footed. Small pieces of glass 
which may be scattered on the floor picice the skin. 

Again, red-hot electric wires are used to cut the tubings and 
cases of burns often occur as no gloves are generally given to or worn 
by the woikers who use them. With the exception of a couple of 
factories no steps are taken by employers to protect the workers 
against the cuts. A number of diseases from which glass workers suffer 
are occupational in character, although they do not come under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. The incidence of asthma and 
bronchitis in so high among bloweis and helpeis that they have to 
stop work in winter. Mouth blowing over-stiains the lungs and 
woikcis easily catch lespiiatoiy diseases. Moreover, the use of 
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the same blow pipe by several workeis spreads the contagion to 
all. Several workers, particularly the helpers _ and blowers, arc 
susceptible also to pleurisy and pneumonia. During the lains, they 
may rash out into the open from the furnace shed and catch chill. 
As long as there is no airangement for the workeis adjacent to 
the furnace shed, such cases arc bound to occur. Some cases of 
silicosis are also found among the mixeis 17110 work in closed rooms 
in an atmosphere laden with the dust of silica, lime and other 
chemicals. Besides injuring the lungs, the dust affects the eyes or 
the workers. The glare of the furnace fiie has also a deleterious 
effect on eyes. The use of gloves and goggles is provided only in 
a few factories, and in a number of cases, the factories do not adhere 
strictly to the scheduled hours of work. The workeis have to work 
for long hours. The workers also do not get any casual leave. 
Conditions in the cottage shops at Firozabad are deplorable. ^ Most 
of them are small, one-roomed buildings, the floors of which are 
almost entirely monopolised by an open furnace containing a number 
of fire clay pots of various colouied glasses. They do not have 
chimneys and aie always full of smoke. The U. P. Government 
have made efforts to improve conditions and have at their own 
expense provided five model-buildings, but these accommodate only 
an insignificant proportion of the workers. The rest continue to 
work in the ill-ventilated, one-roomed buildings. This is all the 
more serious as these cottage shops employ a large number of 
children. Nor arc the conditions of ivoi k any better in the smallcr 
bhattas where shishgars manufacture bangles with or without the aid 
of the hired labour. The work here is entirely unregulated and 
children and adults work continuously for long hours near the 
open furnace. The Employment of Children’s Act is not applicable 
to these cottage shops and children get emaciated, weak, and 
rickety and spoil their eye-sight at an early age. 

Bidi Factories 

Bidi-making goes on in small houses, sheds and veiandahs both 
in towns and villages, majority of output being manufactured in 
villages. Though the bidi factories in Madhya Pradesh come 
under the local unregulated Factories Act, their conditions aie 
very bad especially in rural areas ivheie workers sit in kutchcha 
houses with mud flooring and without any arrangements for urinals 
and latrines. The bidi workshops in Bombay proper are much 
worse. These arc usually situated either in or behind pan shops. 
Their condition so fai as light, ventilation and sanitation aie concern- 
ed arc very deplorable. They are dark, dingy places with very 
few, if any, windows and approaches that are dingy and insanitary. 
Men, women, and children are huddled together and there is 
hardly any space for any worker to move about. Most of them have 
no lavatories. Where these exist their sanitary condition is miser- 
able. Bidi factories employing 20 or more persons in the Bombay 
Province come under section 5 (1) of the Factories Act and aie 
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subject to periodic inspections by tbe Factory Inspector. But 
in order to avoid inspections they employ less than 20 persons and do 
not strictly observe even the conditions about senitation, ventilation, 
lighting, etc. The. conditions in Bengal are no better in respect of 
ventilation, sanitation and ordinary amenities of life. Latrines are 
conspicuous by their absence in several places. In every pan-bidi 
shop in Calcutta there is a section for bidi-making and workers 
have to enter this section by crawling. The workshops in South 
India are generally low-roofed, dark and ill-ventilated with uneven 
mud floors. The places are seldom cleaned and are littered with 
the refuse of the leaves. There are no windows and the only entrance 
is often a narrow door so that light and fresh air are totally inadequ- 
ate in the work-places. The workshops themselves are situated m 
dirty streets and lanes. There is great over-crowding and thei e is 
no arrangement for the supply of drinking water. Although women 
are employed in these -workshops but there aie no creches. Giving 
opiums to their infants by the women so that they may inot distuib 
them at work is very common. 

Plantations 

Many of the tea gardens are situated in highly 
malarial regions and this has a blighting influence on the health of 
the workeis ; who are mostly recruited fiom distant places and aic 
not accustomed to such type of climatic conditions. It is but 
natural that the changes of environment have a depressing upon the 
health of the workers. Many of them grow anaemic and fall easy 
victims to disease. To make matter worse, it often happens that 
food ration in tea gardens in not sufficient and most of the workers 
suffer from malnutrition. In the Kangra valley nearly 90 per cent 
of tea garden labour live in adjacent villages and come to work in 
the gardens every moining. In Dehra Dun about 43 per cent thus 
come from the villages and in Almora about 10 percent. Nearly 
all the workers in South Indian gaidens aie iecruited from the 
plains with the lesultthat the workers have to face entirely chang- 
ed climatic conditions and environments. Such a change proves 
very injurious for their health and lowers their lesistance to disease. 
There is also a change in their diet. Woik is also allotted to a 
maistry on a contract basis who employs women and children and 
these have to work unduly long hours. Instances are not unknown 
where the maistry gives corpoial punishment to the children to 
exact more woik fiom them. On many tea estates, ciechcs of a 
crude type are pi ovided wheie small childicn of woiking mothcis 
are cared for and fed. No creches are found in coffee estates. No 
arrangements are made for supplying drinking water to the workers 
in the field. The rubber estates are mainly in the plains and 
conditions of work are not so bad. 

Latrines and urinals Most of the factories provide seats for 
latrines and urinals in proportion to the number of workers as 
rcquiicd by the law. But the fact is that the adequacy or otheiwise 
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depends on the type oflatunes and the system of cleansing 
provided. Flush-out latrines are certainly much, more 
serviceable than an equal number of kutchcha or non-septic ones. 
Even apait from it the general stiucturc, location, upkeep and cleans- 
ing service are veiy unsatisfactory' in a laige majority of factories. 

In several cases, workers have to wade through cess-pools to enter 
the latrines in the lainy season. Some latrines and urinals have no 
loofs ; where coirugated iions sleets are used foi roofs they are 
generally leaky. In some af the latiines there is no privacy and 
employcis feel that theie is no need for it. The use of disinfectant 
is raie and the accommodation becomes inadquate as night soil 
is not removed regularly at short intervals due to inadequate 
number of scavengers employed and lack of supervision. This 
sorry state of affairs is responsible for the general habit of the 
woikers in preferring open fields to latiines. Only raiely aie latrines 
and urinals provided separately. In seveial cases latrines aie not 
provided separately for males and females. The condition in 
unregulated factories is still more deplorable in this respect inasmuch 
as the employers rarely consider the provision of an adequate num- 
ber of latrines a necessity. In fact, in many unregulated factories* 
latrines and urinals are not piovided at all and workers often convert 
the nearest drain into a lavatory. The latio of the number of latrines 
and urinals to the number of workers diffeis from one regulated unit 
to another ranging from seat for every 20 workeis to seat for every - 
50 woikers. In M. P. no latrines and urinals are generally provid- 
ed in the camps elected for mining labour. In the Kolar gold 
field good sanitary arrangements are made both underground and 
in the mineis’ colony. In lion Ore mines latrines are piovided only 
near the offices but nowhere near the mining faces. Latrines ai e 
provided on the surface in mica mines but not underground. On 
plantations also no latrines or urinals are provided in the fields for 
the use of the woikers during woiking hours. In plantation 
factories, latrines are provided. The upkeep of latrines is on the 
whole most unsatisfactory 7 . They are neither white-washed nor 
tarred in seveial industrial concerns. Sanitary arrangements must 
be statutonly improved both by pioviding a large number of latrines 
and urinals and by insisting upon then being water-borne or flushed 
wherever possible, and kept in a sanitary condition. 


Drinking Water. The arrangements for the supply of drinking 
water in factories is very essential but it is very much surprising 
that no proper arrangements are found in existence for this purpose. 
They are neither uniform nor always satisfactory. Earthen pots 

aie used for storage of water in some factories but they are not pio- 

perly cleaned. Water cups, where provided, are not kept clean 
either. Very often, the employers do not engage workers for serving 
water at the places of work. In such cases workers sometimes 
make small contributions to pay the water-man privately engaged 
jY. Where pipe-watei exists, the tap is the only place for 

annlung water. During summer, no special provisions aie made for 
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keepmg the water cool ; only in a few cases iced water is supplied. 
Conditions in this respect are much worse in the case of small units 
among the regulated factories and in umegulated establishments. 
In many cotton ginning factories and bidi workshops, foi example, 
drinking water is not even available. Veiy often the eaithen 
pots meant to keep water remain empty and dirty. In the rice 
mills in Behar, although tube-wells aie provided, water is available 
inly when engine is woiking. In South India, the bidi workeis 
jo to the neatest street tap to drink water. In the iron oie mines 
:he workeis themselves have to cairy drinking water with them. 
Mo arrangements aie generally made for the supply of drinking 
water in manganese mines. No special anangcmcnts are made for 
providing drinking water to undeigiound woikers in mica mines. 
3o is the case with the plantations wheie also no airangcments exist 
for supplying drinking water to the woikeis in the field. Some tcA 
estates serve hot tea without milk 01 sugar to the workers at 
midday. 

Thus there is need foi much impiovement especially in regard to 
the provision of cool watci in summer. Sufficient drinking water 
is not supplied in unregulated mines, quarries and factories. Theie 
is certainly a gteat necessity for making statutoiy rules prescribing 
definite standards regarding structure, storage and cleanliness of 
the water-i oom and making the provision of cool water compulsoiy. 
The Bombay Textile Labour Inquiry Committee recommended in 
this connection that the Government of Bombay should modify the 
Factory Rules in such a way as to make it compulsory for all facto- 
ries, where more than 100 workers are employed, to arrange for an 
adequate supply of cool di inking water according to standards to be 
prescribed by the Chief Inspector of Factories and for the supply of 
such water in oi near all the departments of a factory. This 
should be throughout the country in all industrial undei takings. 

Rest-Shelters 

Rest-shelteis for taking meals or foi use during intervals are 
piovided only by a small number of concerns. Most of the Cotton 
Mills provide them though they are almost non-existent in Jute 
Mills in Bengal. The larger units in otliei industries have set up 
lest-slielters or dining sheds but they aie an exception lathci than 
the rule in smaller units. Unregulated factories make no such 
provision. Where rcst-slielters are provided, their structure usually 
consist' of brick-walls and roofs of coriugated lion sheets. In a 
number of cases the walls aie kutchcha, but in many they are of 
stone or cement. None of the factories seems to have pre-planned 
erection of these rest-shelters. They have been constructed at any 
places convenient to the employers. The sheds aie not generally 
spacious enough to accommodate all or most of the workers. More 
often than not they are dirty and unclean and the workers prefer 
the shade of trees to them. Again in most cases, no seating arrange- 
ments are made and the workers have to squat on the floor to 
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take their meals. Under these circumstances if many of the 
workers do not make use of shelters, as the employers complain, 
it is not very odd. The reason is obvious for only in very exceptional 
cases are shelters provided separately for male and female workers. 

In mines, generally, no lest-sheltcxs are provided either undci- 
ground or on the suiface. The workers either, go to their quarters 
if they are near or take rest under the shade of trees. In the 
rainy-season, the trees, however, do not provide shelter. The 
underground workers take rest either at their places of work or 
in some hollow space caused by the removal of the ore. The very 
few shelters provided on the surface are kutchcha and are not ade- 
quate in number or equipment. A few sheds seen in some mines 
are actually meant for blacksmiths who sit there to sharpen the 
miners’ tools. There are no rest-sheds for P. W. D. workers. 

It is distressing to see workers under trees or squatting on 
the ground in dirty premises or seeking daik nooks in their depart- 
ments to eat their meals. Statutory provisions of rest-shelters 
(separately for males and females) with adequate seating arrange- 
ments can alone help the workers in this matter. 



CHAPTER VIII 

WAGES AND WAGE TRENDS IN INDIA 1 

The earnings of the labourer have the greatest significance for 
him as they primarily determine the standard of living of himself 
and the members of his family. This is particularly so in India 
where indirect benefits by way of Social Services are very limited. 
Again from the point of view of the employer the wage bill is the 
most important element in the cost of production in certain indus- 
tries and unlike other elements it is the one which he can influence 
most. 


The question of wages has recently assumed considerable 
importance in India, not only as part of the problem of raising the 
standard of living and the per capita income, but also by itself as 
a tool to achieve increased production. Wage-earners form an impor- 
tant segment of the Indian population— 8-8 million (excluding 
dependants) employed in industry aud small enterprises and 30’4 
dependent on agricultural labour—* and it is, therefore, no wonder 
that problems concerning their social and economic development 
have become topical. 

In our country the working class as a whole has been kept 
deprived of living wage. The earnings of the industrial workers 
liave been far inadequate to enable them to meet even their necessi- 
ties of life. The whole fabric of industrial machinery is exposed 
o danger when the mass of the workers is kept at starvation level. 
° talk of industrial peace is futile, so long as workers, are not 
guaranteed a wage sufficient for their minimum standard of living. 3 

Before dealing in detail with the wages of the Indian industrial 
worker it will be useful to recapitulate briefly the current thinking 
°a the problem of wages in general, and its relation to economic 

development. 


theories of Wages 

. Wliile it is easy to describe wages as remuneration paid for the 
service of labour in production, the nature of wages and its determi- 
nation has been a matter of difference of opinion among economists. 

ages are not the same as earnings since a definition of wages wou 
exclude overtime payments, family allowances and unemployed 
allowances, certain items of costs such as cost of supervisory labour 

, * file matter for this chapter has been freely drawn from I* J* 9; 

to if of Indian EenoomysIII, 1956, for which we arc very than 

' ^authorities of the Indian Branch ofthe I. L. O. 

’ K N. Srivastava, Industrial Ptace and Labour in India, P 71. 
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aic also not generally regarded as wages. Another criteiion to 
determine the nature of wages is the periodicity of payment. If 
worker is paid by the year, he is considered to be m receipt of a 
salary, not wages. If he is paid by the hour or day he is stated 
to be in leceipt of wages. If he is paid by the month, he is usually 
looked upon as being salaried employee rather than a wage- 
earner. Subject to these limitations wages may be defined as 
“the remuneiation paid by the employer for the services of a worker 
who is engaged by the hour, days week or fortnight .” 1 

Theie are different methods of wage payment prevalent in 
different mdustiies and in the various countries such as payment by 
time and payment by results including payment of piece rates. 

Wages are fixed mainly through individual bargaining, collec- 
tive bargaining or by public or state regulation. How wages are 
determined has been the subject of several theories of wage. The 
main elements in these theories may be summed up as follows : — 

(i) Subsistence Theory. Wages are determined by the cost of 
providing subsistence for the workers. 

(it) Wages Fund Theory. After rent and raw materials are 
paid foi, a definite amount 1 emains for labour. The 
total wage fund which is fixed and the number of 
workers determined the aveiage workeis’ share in the 
form of wages. 

(iit) Residual Claimant Theory. Wages repiesent the amount of 
value created in production that remains aftei payment 
has been made to all pioductivc factois other than 
labour. 

(hi) Standard of Living Theory. Wages aie detei mined by the 
standaid of living of the wage-earners. 

(v) Demand and Supply Theory. Wages depend upon the 
demand and supply of labour, 

(t'i) Marginal Productivity Theoiy. Wage aie determined by the 
standard of living of the wage-earneis 
(on) Bargaining Theory. Wages arc detei mined by the lclativc 
bai gaining powci of woikeis 01 tiade unions and 
cmployeis. 

The most generally accepted theoiy legarding the determina- 
tion of wages in a modem free labour market is combination of the 
marginal productivity theory and the bai gaining theoiy. 

Wages and Economic Development 

The importance of wages in economic development arises from 
fact that wages have two economic functions. As income they 

Session {R<PCrl rM In ^“Uboi,r Conference, 31st 
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distribute the products of industiy among wage-camel's who form 
a substantial section of the community. As cost they influence the 
propoition in which the resources of the economy ai'e allocated 
among the different avenues of production. Wages have a role to 
play in determining pi ice level and employment. It is not possible 
to delineate with accuracy any fotecast of the probable effect of 
the changes in the wage level on employment or price level. Certain 
bioad conclusions, however, may be diawn. In general any level 
of wage rates may be compatible with the general objective of full 
employment without inflation given appropriate fiscal, monetary 
and price policies and willingness to accept the consequence of those 
policies. 

Wage Trends in India 

According to Dr. Radliakamal Mukerjee, “The structure 
of wages in every industrial country reflects its social and eco- 
nomic development. Nothing shows moie vividly India’s in- 
dustrial backwardness and the piedominantly agricultural 
character of the Indian working class than the chaotic and un- 
balanced character of the Indian wage structure.” The Royal 
Commission on Labour reporting in 1930 comments on the general 
poveity of the workers. 1 The results of the various family budgets 
^surveys as also the workers low standard of living go to prove this 
point. 

In India, there is still no organisation for the collection of 
systematic wage data on unifoim lines fiom all States. The only 
serial wage statistics available ate those relating to mining and 
tea plantation labour furnished respectively in the annual reports . 
of the quinquennial censuses of rural and urban wages conducted 
in Madias, U. P. and the Punjab and the annual enquiries made 
in Bombay and C. P give average figures for skilled and unskilled 
labourers. 

The urgent need for systematic wage data was pointed out 
by the Royal Commission on Labour in year 1931. But little pro- 
gress has been made except m the State of Bombay where compre- 
hensive wage census of all peienmal and seasonal factories was 
conducted. Some of the Labour Enquiry Committees appointed 
by the States to enqune into the conditions of specific industries 


1 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour, p 207. 

- Important Official Reports are the following : 

(t) General Wage Census, Bombay 1934 
(n) The Cawnbore Labour Enquiry Committee Report,l9iH, 

(m) Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee Report, 1940 

( ,y ) Report of an Enquiry into Wages and Unemployment in Cotton TeUile Industry 
Bombay, 1934 

(v) Report of the Bombay Tes'tle Labour Enquiry Committee, 1933. 
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have also produced data from time to time. 2 The Labour Investi- 
gation Committee appointed by the Government of India in 1944 
also feel the need for systematic and detailed data regaiding 
wages and earnings in the industries selected for ad hoc Surveys. 

It was not till 1875 that the first attempt at collecting wage 
statistics was made by the Government. Between 1873 and 1891, 
both the agricultural and industrial wages remained fairly steady. 
The Labour Commission of 1908 observed that the wages of the 
textile factory workers were consideiably higher than those of the 
same class of woikcrs in other employment. The following table 
shows the monthly wages in Cotton Textile Mills, at the time of 
their enquiry 3 : — 


Woikeis 


Wages 



Half-timers 

... Rs. 

91 

to 

Rs. 

41 

Hands (in Cards frame Depaitmcnt) 

JJ 

7 

to 

H 

18 

Male Piecers 


10 

to 


16 

Women (Reeling and Winding) 

• 19 

5 

to 

11 

12 

Boys between 14 and 17 


5 

to 


13 

Head male Spinners 


25 

to 

19 

35 

One-loom Weavers 


10 

to 


15 

T wo-loom Weavers 

••• )> 

18 

to 

91 

35 


According to Datta’s enquiry into Rise of Prices in India, 
the wage movement in Cotton Industries was like this : — 

BASE "SEAR 1890-94 = 100 


1890-94 

100 

1905 

121 

1895 

102 

1910 

134 

1900 

112 

1912 

141 


Though the Cotton Mill Wages advanced less rapidly than 
other wages and prices befoie 1914, they more than made up the 
difference during war and post-war years. 

The weekly wages m Calcutta Jute Mills between 1896 and 
1927 were as follows 4 : — 


AVERAGE WAGES IN JUTE MILL IN BCNGAL (iN Rs ) 


In Januaiy Carders Rovers Spinneis Shifters Winders Weavcis 


1896 

1-37 

2T9 

2*50 

0*87 

2*50 ' 

4*75 

1900 

1-44 

2*25 

3*00 

1*00 

3*00 

5*25 

1908 

1-50 

2-75 

3*50 

1*25 

3*50 

5*50 

1916 

2-00 

3*03 

3*50 

1*75 

3*60 

5*65 

1920 

2-75 

5*04 

4*33 

2*00 

5*88 

8*75 

1927 

2-87 

4*37 

4*50 

2*19 

5*10 

7*50 


Pillai, Economic Conditions in India, p. 242 

Buchanan, Dnchpment of Capitalistic Enterprise in India , p, 326. 
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Mining wages had also been very low in 1891 but the situa- 
tion, however, improved between 1890 and 1912 as would be clear ' 
irom the data given below 1 :— 

INCREASE IN MINING WAGES (INDEX NoS.) 


1890-94 ... ... 100 

l 895 - ... 106 

1900 ... ... 133 

1905 ... ... 155 

1910 ... ... 186 

1912 ... ... 189 


After 1916, theie was a lise, the average being 12 annas per 
day in 1921. In Raniganj coalfield, m 1930, men’s wages pci 
month vaiied from Rs. 12 to Rs. 16 and those of women’s fiom Rs. 8 
toRs. 12. The average daily earnings of woikers of various cate- 
gories in different mining industries aie given below for 1936 2 : — 

AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS IN VARIOUS MINES IN INDIA, 1936 


Workers 

Goal fields 
(Jharia) 

Mica Iron mines 
Mines (Bihar) 

(Bihar) 

Manga- 
nese 
(M. P.) 



Rs. as. 

ps. 

Rs. as. ps. 

Rs. as 

. ps 

Rs as. ps. 

Underground: 








Miners 

0 7 

6 

0 6 0 



0 6 

3 

Loaders 

0 6 

3 

• »' 

... 


... 


Skilled Workers ... 

0 9 

9 

0 6 9 



... 


Unskilled Workeis 

0 6 

9 

0 4 6 

.. 


.0 5 

0 

Women 

0 5 

3 

. . 



. - 


Open : 








Miners 

0 8 

0 

0 5 0 

0 5 

0 

0 5 

3 

Loaders 

0 7 

3 

... 

... 


• ** 


Skilled Workers ... 

0 6 

6 

0 4 9 

0 11 

0 

0 12 

0 

Unskilled Workers 

0 5 

0 

0 4 0 

0 5 

0 

0 3 

0 

Women 

0 4 

9 

0 3 3 

0 3 

0 

0 3 

6 

Surface: 








Skilled Workers ... 

0 9 

3 

0 6 9 

0 13 

0 

0 11 

0 

Unskilled Workers 

0 5 

3 

0 4 3 

0 4 

9 

0 4 

3 

Women 

0 4 

3 

0 3 6 

0 3 

0 

0 3 

3 


A general idea of the wage changes between 1880 and. 1938 
can be had from the following indices given by Dr. Kuczynski* :— 

1 Quoted by Wadia & Merchant, Op~Cit., p. 484. . . . 

2 Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines m'India, 1937, p. 6. 

Quoted in Our Economic Problem by Wadia & Merchant, p 485 

11 . 


3 
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WAGES IN INDIVIDUAL INDUSTRIES (1900-100) 


cais 

Cotton 

O 

u 

3 

t ft 
> 

5 

bn 

•3 

■ 

j Metal woikc! 

I Building 
| woiks 

t 

1 

, Plantations 

1880—89 

80 

84 

87 

71 

75'’ 

90 

... 

1890—99 

90 

87 

95 

81 

89 

89 

100 

1900—09 

106 

106 

109' 

119 

112 

109 

104 

1910—19 

142 

128 

139 

176 

138 

133 

122 

1920—29 

273 

194 

245 

255 

190 

195 

170 

1930—38 

242 

148 

286 

191 

171 

168 

121 


As the above table shows there was a general lise in wages 
duiing and for some ycais after the First World Wai followed by a 
decline in the period 1930-38 pi obably with the onset of the gieat 
depi ession. 

This, howevci, is no indication of the real wages of the woikers. 
The inciease in wages towards and aftei the end of the war, fc" 
example, did not compensate the use in puces, so much so that in 
“the middle of 1920 the level of real wages was generally lower 
than before the war.” Similarly in spite of all the fall in money 
wages tound about 1930, the general level of real wages for 
industiial woikers is probably higher than at any previous period 1 .' 

Tim FOLLOWING TABLE SHOWS THE MOVEMENT OF INDEX NUMBERS OI 

WAGE DURING 1939-43 IN BOMBAY ClTY 


Januaiy 

1939 

February 


March 


April 

... 

May 


June 

... 

July 

... 

August 

.100 

September 

100 

October 

100 

November 

100 

December 

110 


1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

110 

110 

124 

173 

110 

110 

122 , 

175 

110 

110 

124 

177 

110 

110 

125 

f 190 

110 

110 

128 

191 

110 

110 

135 

‘"197 

110 

116 

* " 147 

' 198 

110 

119 

‘ 147 

199 

110 

118 

148 ' 

205- 

110 . 

,115 

150 

207 

110 

116 . 

155 

207 

110 

118 

162 

... 


1 no above statement represents the variations in wages in 
Bombay City Cotton Mill Industry. Since information on wages in 


1 Ve Retort of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, Op. Cit., p. IDS 
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other industtics and other states wcic lacking. A companion of 
this ti end in wages with the cost of living-index showed that “while 
wages and prices moved almost similailv during the first two years 
aftci the outbteak of war during the years 1942-43 wages have not 
entirely kept pace with the cost of living, although they have risen 
materially as compaied to the pic-war month. 1 * 3 These conclusions 
based Upon a study of wages in cotton textile mills in Bombay City 
can be applied to industiial w'orkeis in gcncial. 

Wage Trends in Plantations 

The labour foicc in the tea, coffee, and rubber plantations 
total about 1-2. million, of whom about 45 per cent aic woi king 
in Assam, 25 per cent in Bengal and 30 pci cent in South India. 
Tea is cultivated piactically throughout Assam and Bengal, while 
60 pci cent of the gardens in South India aic devoted to tea. Since 
the industry is semi-agricultural, women workcis number as many 
as men and children form 6 per cent of the woik foicc. 

System of Wage Payment 

In the Assam tea gardens, payment of wages is gcncially 
based on piece rates. There arc two systems, the older one is called 
the ItaZira and licca system. Each man is allotted a ecitain task on the 
completion of which he earns his haZira. The task is generally so 
^calculated as to take an average labourer about 5 hours. The task 
varies from place to place and depends upon the .nature of soil and 
the w oi king conditions of estates, etc., but the haZira rates arc more 
oi less uniform. When a man has completed his haZira he is ficc 
either to stop work or to continue if the garden is in a position to olTei 
him more work. In the new'er system (i.c. ticca system or also 
called the unit ’ system) the labourer is not given a fixed task, but is 
paid according to the volume of work measured in terms of a unit. 
The unit is expected to be finished in one houi and the payment 
made for it is about one anna. , In South India except foi the 
harvesting of crop, other work is ; paid gcncially on tunc basis 
although the time latcs arc governed by a lough idea of task. Now 
in Assam no system exists except the standard unit system. HaZira 
at present means a standard basic wage while licca refers' to piece 
wages.* According to the Royal Commission or Labour in 1928, 
the wage for a male -worker in Madras Presidency was 7 annas 
per day. In the ’ Doars in Assam in the same period the wage 
for an adult woiker was Rs. 14-4-1 per month, while in Darjeeling 
and Terai the rate was 7 annas 6 pies pel day. There was an 
increase in the wage in 1929, but consequently the level fell. Fiom 
the observation , of tlie Rege Committee in 1946, it may be noted 
that the wage rate, in tea estates, generally speaking, was the same 

i Price and Wages in Bombay City during two World Wars, Indian 'Labour Gazette: 

Voll , No 10 April 1 944, p. 250. 

3 Ministry of Labour. Plantation Labour in Assam Valle)', pp 2-1-25. 
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as in 1928, that is 7 annas per day for men workers. According 
to Rege Commission, the average monthly cash earnings of settled 
labourers in 1944, were Rs. 9-10-3, Rs. 7-13-1 and Rs. 5-14-10 per 
man, woman and child respectively in Assam valley (In 1929 these 
were Rs. 14-1-5; Rs. 11-14-2 and Rs 7-6-1). In Surma valley the 
respective wages for man, woman and child were Rs. 8-15-0, Rs. 
6-3-1 and Rs. 4-3-4 (as against Rs. 10-3-11 ; Rs. 8-11-2 and Rs. 5-7-11 
in 1929). The average daily cash earnings weie Rs. 0-8-2, 
Rs. 0-6-10 and Rs. 0-4-8 per man, woman and child in the Assam 
Valley and Rs. 0-6-7 ; Rs. 0-6-2 and Rs. 0-3-2 in the Surma Valley. 1 
The table attached will give an idea of the movement of wages 
(monthly) in the period 1929-44 in the tea garden of Assam and 
Bengal. 

It will not be out of place here to mention that fiom its eaily 
beginnings, the plantation industry, especially in Assam Tea 
Gardens, it has been a traditional practice to supplement wages 
by what are known as concessions. These include provision of land 
for cultivation, (except in South India) free'housing, medical attend- 
ance and maternity benefit, fuel, and grazing facilities and cheap food- 
stuffs and clothing and the sum-total of these concessions did make 
a substantial difference in the total earnings. 

The Rege Committee found that generally speaking, the tea 
estates paid men workers 7 annas per day. The workers in coffee^ 
and rubber estates were paid a lower rale of wages, i.e. 6 annas per 
day. The rates for women were the same in all the estates being 
5 annas per day. For children the rates varied for 4 to 4| annas 
per day in tea estates 2^ to 4 annas in coffee estates and 4 annas 
in rubber estates. The rate of plucking was 3 to 4 pies per pound. 
In Mysore and Coorg for picking a bushel of 80 to 100 lbs the rate 
varied from 4 annas to 10 annas and 8 annas to 10 annas respectively 
In rubber estates, tappers were paid on a piece-wage basis or on a 
combination of piece and daily rates. The piece-rate was generally 
8 pies to one anna per lb. of diy rubber and the daily 'rate of 
wages was 6 to 7 annas. 2 

The Committee found that no dearness allowance or bonus 
of any kind was paid in Assam and Goorg while in Bengal and other 
areas of South India, it was paid. The rate, generally, was one 
anna per day for adult and half an anna for children. 

This scheme of wages has undergone considerable chan^csj 
m subsequent years. In 1946, the Indian Tea Associatfon 
increased the hetc-ito rates due to the rise in the cost of living by 
2 annas for men and 1 to 2 annas for women. The issue was 

* Lnir-r Inastigalim Commute Report, 1946, pp. 259 61. 

HI, 195G^' C 5^i! L ' °’ 3 ' Da ' lc i™ nls « n Certmn AsfxcU of Indian Economy, 
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(a), (6) and (e)— Nawgong, Kamrup and North Lakhimpur, (2) Rest of Assam Valley (3) Gachar respectively. 
1 Indian Labour Tear Book , 1953-54, (1955) p. 199. 
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discussed at a tripartite conference in New Delhi in 1947 as a result 
of which an interim dearness allowance of 2 annas per day was 
granted to the workers employed by the Indian Tea Association 
on the basis of a family budget survey held in 1947 on increase 
of 2 to 3| annas for adults and 1 to 2 annas foi children was 
allowed. 

Early in 1953, there was a slump in certain sectors of the 
Indian economy, particularly in industries like plantations which 
depended on exports. Moie than 100 gardens were closed down 
in Assam and West Bengal. This situation necessitated a reduction 
in the wages of tea garden labour in these areas after con- 
sultation with the employer and labour interests the respective Go- 
vernments revised the minimum wages fixed for plantation workers. 
The revision was effected through the discontinuance of the con- 
cessional issue of foodgrains. To compensate. for this, additional 
dearness allowance was given at a rate of 1 anna per adult and 
l anna for child per working day at Cachar and 2 annas per adult 
and one anna per child at the uneconomic gardens in Assam. 

The question of conversion of foodgrain concessions into cash 
was discussed at the fifth session of the Industrial Committee on 
plantations held in 1954. An agreement in this regard was reached 
according to which in zones I and II of Assam Valley 9 annas were 
added to the daily basic wage and cereals were to be sold at Rs. 20 
per maund. - In zone -II the addition to the wages was 8 annas 
and the price of foodgrains fixed at 17/8 maund. In Darjeeling, 
Dooars and Tarai, one concessional system is in force only to a limited 
extent and in Cachar it does not exist. 

In January' 1956, an agieement was concluded between repre- 
sentatives of workers and employers of plantations relating to the 
payment of bonus foi the years 1953-1956. This collective agree- 
ment was important in many respects. It provided bonus for 
the first time to plantations in North East India and secondly the 
amount involved, viz. Rs. 60 million and the persons benefited, name- 
ly, a million workers made it one of the biggest bonus settlements in 
India. The agreement provided for bonus payment for 1953 and 
1954| ranging from Rs. 27/8 to Rs. 65 in estates under 500 acres 
and fiom Rs? 65 to Rs. 130 in bigger gaidens. A foimula for 
cletci mination of bonus in 1955 and 1956 was also agreed to. 

It will be obseived Aoin the following statement that the 
wages of plantation workeis have increased in recent yeais 1 .— 

Wages in coal mining industiy aic generally paid by the week, 
except in R-aniganj where these are paid daily. Coal-cutters and 
loaders are generally paid “tub-rates” as a piece basis, while surface 


i Quoted by /. L. O. report. Op. C,t , p. C4. 
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AVERAOL MONTHLY CASH EARNINGS OT SETTLED LABOUR f 
As, am Valley 1 .Cachar < 

f 

Year Men Women Children Men Women • Children 

Rs a p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. a. p. Rs. a- P- 

1938-39 7 15 3 675 492 656 456 222 

1947 - 48 17 13 11 14 13 11 10 11 6 1 5 14 9 13 4 0 10 8 10 

1948 - 49 19 4 3 15 3 4 9 7 0 15 13 1 10 9 6 8 3 7 

1949 - 50 21 12 5 15 15 1 11 1 3 17 8 5 11 14 7 5 3 10 

1950 - 51 20 6 11 17 3 9 11 10 11 16 . 8 1 15 1 4 10 6 10 

1951 - 52 22 7 11 19 13 7 12 6 0 17 6 7 16 11 0 10 1 3 

1952 - 53 21 1 6 18 6 10 11 8 5 17 1 6 16 2 6 10 1 3 

1953 - 54 35 2 4 30 4 8 17 15 1 32 1 4 26 2 2 16 10 3 

Wage Trends in Mining Industry 1 / , 


The mines in India employ about 600,000 workers of whom 
more than J aie employed in collieiies. The following table gives 
employment in mines during 1953. — ' 


Goal . 

* 

341,193 

Mica 

• «» 

. 21,744 

Manganese 


110,869 

Iron Ore 


30,396 

Gold 


22,884 

Limestone 

• •• 

17,548 

Others * 


36,107 

Total 


593,868 


workers are paid on a time basis. The tub size varies fiom 20 to 42 
cu. ft. and the rate for a tub of standard size varies from mine 
to mine. 


Accoiding to the Royal Commission on Labour, the average 
monthly earnings of a coal-cutter tanged from Rs. 10 to 15 in 1931 
in Bihar and Orissa. The daily earnings in Jharia varied fron 
Rs. 0-6-9 for a woman surface workei to Rs. 0-13-6 for a mine 
working undergiound. In the Raniganj and Giridih coalfields, th 
rate was a bit lower. In 1946, the aveiagc daily earnings in Jharii 
vaiied from Rs. 1-8-3 for a miner undeiground to- Rs. 1-7-9 for th 
loader underground to Rs. 1-10 0 fbi skilled workers on the 'surface 
From 1943 onwards, to increase the coal production, food concessions 

the money value of which came about Rs. 0-15-0 to Rs. 1-11-0 pc 
Yfceh were also announced, In general, by 1946, such statistic 


, "V- 
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as are. available “seem to show that wages in industry have con- 
tinued to be low foi a member of years. ...and the present ; position , 
is that in the principal coalfields, apart from a few concessions,- 
the cash earning of a miner does not exceed Rs. 5 per week for 
about 5 days, work or about Re. 1 pei day. 1 

THESE 'CONCLUSIONS ARE BORNE OUT BY THE FOLLOWING FIGURES 2 ' 


Jhaiia Raniganj Giridih Panch Valley. 
Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 


Miners-Underground 

1929 

0 

13 

6 

0 

13 

0 

0 

12 

9 

1 

2 

0 

1936 

0 

7 

6 

0 

7 

3 

0 

9 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1939 

0 

9 

6 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1942 

0 

11 

.0 

0 

10 

9 

0 

13 

0 

0 

15 

9 

1944 

1 

1 

6 

1 

2 

9 

0 

14 

6 

1 

2 

6 

1945 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

9 

r 

14 

6 

1 

4 

9 

1946 

1 

8 

3 

1 

8 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

5 

9 

Loaders-Underground 

1929 0 

11 

0 

0 

10 

3 

0 

12 

0 

0 

10 

6 

1936 

0 

6 

3 

0 

6 

9 

0 

7 

3 

0 

6 

9 

1939 

0 

8 

9 

0 

7 

9 

0 

11 

9 

0 

7 

6 

1942 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

3 

0 

10 

9 

0 

15 

9 

1944 

1 

0 

6 

1 

1 

3 

0 

11 

9 

0 

11 

0 

1945 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

12 

6 

0 

11 

D 

1946 

1 

7 

9 

1 

6 

9 

0 

14 

9 

0 

12 

6 

Skilled-Surface 

1929 

0 

13 

3 

0 

11 

6 

0 

14 

0 

0 

10 

,6 

1936 

0 

9 

3 

0 

8 

3 

0 

13 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1939 

0 

10 

3 

0 

9 

6 

0 

14 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1942 

0 

12 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

11 

6 

1944 

1 

3 

6 

1 

2 

6 

1 

4 

0 

0 

13 

3 

1945 

1 

3 

6 

1 

3 

9 

1 

4 

6 

0 

13 

0 

1946 

1 

10 

6 

1 

9 

6 

1 

6 

o 

O 

0 

13 

3 

Unskilled-Surface 

1929 

0 

8 

9 

0 

8 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

3 

1936 

0 

1 

9 

0 

5 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

3 

1939 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

3 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

9 

1942 

0 

8 

3 

0 

7 

3 

0 

10 

9 

0 

7 

6 

1944 

0 

14 

9 

0 

14 

3 

0 

11 

6 

0 

9 

9 

1945 

0 

14 

0 

0 

14 

3 

0 

12 

0 

0 

9 

6 

1946 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

9 

1 

0 

3 

0 

9 

3 


i s, R Despinde, Report-on the Enquiry into Conditions of Labour in the Cod Mtmr* 
Industry in India, 1946, p. 129 
1 I, I,. O /iirf.p, 81. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AND GROWTH OF LABOUR 


There have been two main wage revisions since 1944 first 
in 1947-48 (as a result of the findings of the Board of Concilia- 
tion) and secondly, in 1956) as a result of the All India Colliery 
Disputes Industrial Tribunal). 

Basic wages. The basic wage rates fixed by the Conciliation 
Board Fact Finding Committee, etc., during the years 1947-48 in 
force in the different coal-mining areas. These rates are as 
follows— 

Bihar and West Bengal. Miners get a basic wage rate of 
Rs. 0-12-0 per tub of 36 c. ft. capacity. Time-rated men workers' 
(surface) get a minimum basic wage of Rs. 0-8-0 per day. 

Madhya Pradesh. The coal-cutter receives a basic wage of 12 
annas for every 33 j c. ft. of solid coal. Loaders get a wage of 
3 annas per tub of 33-75 c. ft. capacity and trolly men get a basic 
wage of Rs. 0-11-3 per day. Unskilled time rated workers wages 
are Rs. 0-8-0 per day for men and Rs. 0-6-0 per day for women. 

Assam. Coal-cutters, Goal-pullers, Bhaskawalas, loaders and 
trammers get a minimum daily basic wage of Rs. 1-0-0 men and 
women time-rated surface workers get a basic minimum wage of 
8 and 7 as. respectively. 

Hyderabad. The minimum daily basic wages for underground 
mazdoors and for other time-ratedundcr ground workers amount 
to 10 annas and 12 annas respectively. The rates of dearness 
allowances m mines vary from state to state according to the 
percentage of basic wages and they vary from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50 per 
month as minimum besides bonus and food concessions have also 
been allowed at different rate. As a result of the new scale of 
basic wages and dearness allowance at enhanced rate, earnings of 
workers in collieries have gone up considerably. Thus the average 
income of a time rates workman in Bihar and Bengal has gone up 
from Rs 1-4 to Rs. 1-10 pei day and of a piece-rated work-man 
from Rs. 1-6 to Rs. 2-4 a day. 

In Madhya Bharat a coal-cutter, a loader, and a trolley man 
receives about Rs 2 Rs. 1-2 and Rs. 1-8 respectively besides an 
allowance of 6 annas as grain concessions. Similarly in Hyderabad the 
earnings of coal-cutter have gone up from Rs 1-14-0 to Rs. 2-8-0 per 
day and of surface woikman fiom Rs, 1-7-0 to Rs. 2^-9 per day. 
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THE INCREASE IN WAGES Or THE COAL MINER WORKER AS REFLECTED 1 IN ' 
TOTAL EARNINGS IS GIVEN BELOW 




Raniganj 

Rs. as. p. 

Jharia 

Rs. as. p. 

All-India 
Rs. as. p. 



Underground 



Miners and Loaders 

1951 

••• 

12 3 7 

12 14 9 

12 8 4 

1952 

... 

13 3 11 

14 0 7 

13 8 3 

1953 

... 

13 0 2 

13 14 8 

13 5 9 

1954 

12 11 3 

Open Workings 

14 4 1 

13 6 10 

Miners and Loaders 

1951 


11 14 9 

10 6 2 

10 9 6 

1952 


12 4 7 

11 10 4 

11 10 6 

1953 

... 

12 12 11 

11 10 9 

12 111 

1954 

• •• 

12 12 11 

12 11 11 

12 4 9 

Women 

1951 

... 

9 11 1 

7 10 8 

7 11 6 

1952 


113 3 

8 6 6 

8 8 5 

1953 


118 6 

8 114 

8 15 5 

1954 

‘ 1 

Men 


10 1 9 

Surface 

8 15 9 

8 12 9 

1951 


11 12 2 

11 1 10 

11 3 10 

1952 


12 14 1 

11 13 6 

12 0 8 

1953 

5 

12 15 8 

11 12 7 

12 1 8 

1954 ' 

••• 

12 4 7 

12 10 8 

12 7 6 

Women 

1951 

• m 

7 4 0 

6 11 8 

6 11 4 

1952 

m . . 

7 13 10 

7 12 6 

7 7 11 

1953 


7 14 9 

7 11 4 

7 8 8 

1954 

Overall 


7 11' 7 

8 1 8 

7 10 10 

A * 

• 1951 


11- 7 0 

11 2 3 •' 

11 I 9 

1952 


12 7 10 

11 15 2 

ii 4 ir 

1953 

• •• 

12 4 11 

12 0 8 

11 15 6 

, 1954 . 

* 

• •• 

12 0 3 

12 .9 10 

,12 2 i 6 
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labour problems and SOCIAL WELFARE IN INDIA 


Gold Mining 

BASIC WAGLS AND DEARNESS ALLOWANCL IN THE GOLD MINING INDUSTRY 

1954 


Centro m Denrno.s Allowance A1 °*" es 


Surface- Under- » • tii , 

ground 

1 Rs. as. ps. Rs. as. ps. 

Kolar gold- 1 0 0 1 4 0 For daily-rated Rs. 10 per 

field employees at annum clo- 

Rs. 0-2-3 per month thing allow- 
point rise above ance. 

100 in the Kolar 
Goldfield cost of 
living index. 

Dearness allow- 
ance for 1953 and 
1954 averages 
, , Rs. 40-10-0 and 

' ' Rs. 39-0-0 respec- 

tively. 

t 

Hatti ... 0 13 9 112 Varies according Do. 

to income groups, 
the minimum being 
Rs. 22-4-7 for these 
getting basic wages 
up toRs. 34-7-0 per 
month. 


Source . Labour Tear Book 1953-54, p. 195. 

In gold mining mdusti y in Mysore the wages have gone up 
considerably since 1944. The lowest basic minimum wage which 
was 8 annas per day in 1944, was increased to 10 annas and 13 annas 
respectively for surface and underground labour and was again 
enhanced in 1947. Up to February 1955 it was 13, annas and Rs. 1-1-0 
respectively, with effect from March 1955 the basis wages have been 
increased to Re. 1 for surface workers and Rs. 1-4-0 . for under- 
ground workers. 


“ „ The industry in Kolar goldfield has been paying annual 
profit bonuses since 1947. Bonus paid for the years 1951,' and 1952' 
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were equivalent to 39 days basis wages and 2| months basic wages 
respectively. The total aveiagc annual earnings of workers in Kolar 


goldfield for the year 1939, 1945 
following table. 1 ; — 

and onwards arc given in the 

Years 

Rs. Total Average Earning 

1939 

319-38 

1945 

541-84 

194 6 

363 35 

1947 

828-00 

1948 

767-89 

1949 

638-60= 

1950 

996-57 

1951 

1103-84 

1952 

1080-88 3 

1953 

1137-91 


Mica Mining 

Minimum wage iates for woikers in mica works have been 
fixed 3n the States of Bihar, Madras, Rajasthan and Ajmer, under 
the Minimum Wages Act 1948. The minimum wages (i. e. basic 
wage plus dearness allowance, etc., if any) thus fixed arc Rs. 1-4-6 
(factories) and Rs. 1-5-9 (mines) per day in Bihar, Rs. 1-4-9 (factories) 
and Re. 1 (mines) per day in Madras, Rs. 1-2-0 per day in Rajasthan 
and Rs. 45 per month in Ajmer. The rates fixed under the Minimum 
Wages Act for mines in Madras wcie subsequently revised as the 
result of an award of Industrial Tribunal. The award fixed the 
basic minimum wage at 8| annas per day and granted a separate 
dearness allowance, which in the case of those getting basic wage 
up to Rs. 30 per month amounted to 100 per cent of basic wages. 

The average cainings of certain categories of workers in the 
Mica Mines in Madras and Bihar arc shown in the table on next 
page. 

It may be noted that miner’s wages are low compared to those 
of the mill workers. The chief causes of low earnings of miners are : 
(i) Low tub rates; 

(it) Deficiency and irregularity in the supply of tubs; 

(fit) Absenteeism; 

(t'w) Overplus of workers due to the seasonal variations in pro- 
duction; and , 

(v) the chaotic character of the coal mining industry and 
trade. ' 1 

‘ a Reduction due to 2 months strike during February and March 1949. 

* Indian Labour Tear Book, 1953-54. , ( 

3 Decrca'c'as the 1950 bonus has been shown in 1951 earnings 
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AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS OF WORKERS IN MICA MINES 



1950 
Rs. as. 

ps. 

1951 
Rs. as. 

ps. 

1952 

Rs. as. ps. 

1§53 

Rs. as. ps.' 

Underground Miner 

Bihar 

1 

12 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

6 

2 

0 

3 

Madras 

1 

13 

6 

2 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

2 

1 

6 

Unskilled Labour 

Bihar 

1 

4 

9 

1 

7 

6 

1 

7 

9 

1 

7 

9 

Madras 

1 

6 

6 

1 

7 

6 

1 

7 

3 

1 

7 

3 

Open-working Miners 

Bihar 

1 

8 

6 

1 

12„ 6 

1 

11 

6 

1 

14 

5 

Madras 

1 

8 

9 

2 

2 

0 

1 

6 

3 

1 

10 

9 

Surface Skilled 

Bihar 

2 

1 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

4 

9 

2 

6 

3 

Madras 

1 

9 

9 

1 

13 

6 

1 

10 

5 

1. 

12 

6 

Unskilled 

Bihar 

1 

8 

0 

1 

10 

9 

1 

11 

6 

1 

9 

9 

Madias 

1 

4 

3 

1 

7 

6 

1 

5 

6 

1 

6 

0 


Wage Trends in Industries 

Wages in Cotton Textile Industry ' 

Cotton textiles, one of the most impoitant industries in the 
country, employs about 855,726 persons. There are about 412 
cotton' mills in the country of which the largest concentration (180 
mills) is irr the state of Bombay, Madras, coming next with 87 
mills. 

During the peiiod fiom 1921 to 1937 the Labour Office of the 
Government of Bombay, conducted six enquiries into the wages paid 
to the Bombay cotton mill workers, which showed tliat wages paid 
in July 1926 were the highest as compared with those paid at 
any other time prior to 1937. The figuies showing the average 
earnings of cotton mill workers have been set out in the table ‘ on 
next page. 

It will be seen that the workers getting neatly 16 per cent 
higher wages in 1942 as compared with those in 1926, which was 
4 the highest level of wages reached befoie 1937. There were consi- 
derable variations in the various centres of the industry which have 
continued up to the present time. In 1944, for example ’the monthly 
'wages of two loom weavers was Rs.- 75 in Bombay Rs 61 in 
Sholapui and Rs. 58 in Poona, Rs. 43 in Barsi, R s . 26 in Gadag. 

1 The Indian Lcbo-er Tear Booh, 1953-54, p. 196,' 

a I.L O p. 65. 
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Pciiod 


Avciag 1 ' 

Daily 

Earnings 

Aveiagc 
Monthly 
Eai liings 
26 days 



Rs. as. 

ps. 

Rs. as. ps. 

May 1914 


0 10 

1 

16 6 0 

May 1921 


1 2 

10 

30 10 0 

August 1923 


1 4 

2 

32 12 0 

July 1926 

• •• 

1 5 

3 

34 9 0 

December 1933 

••• 

1 . 1 

2 

27 14 0 

Octobci 1934 


1 1 

10 

29 0 0 

July 1937 


1 1 

6 

28 7 0 

February 1938 


1 3 

9 

32 2 0 

December 1939 


1 5 

9 

35 6 0 

August 1941 


1 7 

6 

38 3 0 

January-Junc 1942 


1 8 

9 

40 4 0 

July 1942 

... 

1 13 

0 

47 2 0 


Information about wages in othci centres befoi e 1944 is scanty. 
The Royal Commission on Labour found wages in the Madras 
Presidency for weavers to be in the neighbourhood of a rupee and 
about 10 annas a day for male spinners. In Kanpur the wages 
were Rs. 33 for male weavers and Rs. 25 for male spinneis per month 
In the Punjab, Delhi and Bengal, iates tended to be substantially 
higher than in Kanpur. 1 

The Regc Committee found in 1944 that in Bombay, the 
structure of wages in the industry remained pi actically the same 
since 1937, but for an increase in wages ranging from 9 to 14 per 
cent granted as a result of the recommendations of Bombay 
Textile Labour Enquiry Committee. As for other centres, in Madras 
City, a system of standardisation was introduced in January 1942 
under which the minimum wage of a mazdoor was annas 12 per day. 
In Coimbatore the mills accepted £Ke scales of wages suggested by 
the Madras Government. There was no standardisation of wages 
in any of the centres except Indore where the state introduced a 
scheme subject to the condition that mills paying moic than the 
slandaid xatc should not scale down tlieii rates. Wage iates diffci 
widely from mill to null in the other centres. In Bengal, the basic 
wage for a doffer varies from about 6 annas in one mill to about 
1 1 annas in another. 

Dearness allowance as a substantial part of the workers 
earnings made considerable headway during the war. The average 
amount of dearness allowance per month paid in 1944 came to 
Rs. 31-5-0 in Bombay, Rs. G5-1I-7 in Ahmedabad and-Rs. 22-5-6 
in Sholapur. In 1946 it amounted to Rs. 36-10-0 in Bombay 


1 S D. Mehta, 'The Indian Colton Textile Industry, p 34 
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Rs. 48-10-0 in Ahmedabad. In Madias the D. A. amounted to 
Rs. 18-6-0 in June 1944 and in Madura to Rs. 24 per month. The 
Industrial Tribunal appointed in 1946 has, however, recommended the 
payment of D. A. at 3 annas and 2£ anna per point according to 
the locality. 

There has been consideiable improvement in the .wage struc- 
ture of cotton textile workeis throughout India since 1944. In the 
majority of cases, the basic wage and dearness _ allowance of 
workers was fixed by industrial tribunals and adjudicators, etc., 
during the period 1947 to 1948. “In almost all these awards standar- 
dised rates of wages for different categories of woi kers were also 
fixed. Thus by 1949, the wage structure in most of the important 
centres had been established and no major changes have taken place 
m any of these centres, since then.” 1 

The table given below shows the minimum monthly basic rate 
of wages in 1952 and amount of dearness allowance (September 
1954) in certain important cotton mill centres : 2 — 

Amount of 
Minimum Dearness 
State and centre basic wage Allowance 

■ (per month) September 

- 1954 


Bombay 

Bombay city and subuiban 

Ahmedabad 

Sholapur 

Baroda, Kalol and Nausati 
Surat ... 

Barsi 
Madras 

All centres 
Madhya Pradesh 
All centres 
Uttar Pradesh 
Kanpur 
West Bengal 
■ All centres 
Hyderabad 

Madhya Bhaiat and Bhopal, Mysoie 
Bangalore- - 


Rajkot 
Por Bandar 
Delhi 

; - . Beawar (Ajmer) 


30 0 0 

28 0 0 
26 0 0 

25 3 0 

26 0 0 
21 8 0 

26 0 0 

26 0 0 

30 0 0 

20 2 5 
26 0 0 
26 0 0 
16 4 0 
to 

24’ 0 0 


30 0 0 
25 0 0 


66 2 0 
64 9 0 
50 f 8 
58 2 5 
20 12 1 
37 9 

44 4 ' 0 

40 12*' 2 

49 II 0 

30 0 0 

50 13 0 
26 0 0 
40 14 0 


52 5 4 
45 3 ■ 8 
52 6 0 
26 0 0 


1 Labour conditions in the Cotton Mill Industri, 1 Indian 
\o. 7 January 1955, pp 653-673 

The Indian Labour Year Booh, 1953-51, pp. 176. 
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feonus 

The piacticc of paying annual piofit bonus to workers lias also 
been in vogue sonic ycais now in many of the large units of 
the industry in diffeicnl centics. The following table gives details 
of annual piofit bonuses paid in impoitant centies of the cotton 
textile mill industry in 1951 & 1952 3 : — 


BONUS IN THE COTTON MILL INDUSTRY 


Gentic 


Seale of Bonus foi 
1951 1952 


Bombay City 
Ahmedabad 
Sliolapur 
Baioda 

Maduiai 

Coimbatore 


Delhi Cloth Mills 
Bangaloi c ( 1 Mill) 


»th of basic earings 
Do. 

2 months wage to 23% 

of basic earnings 

3 months basic eai nings 

(1) 3 months basic earn- 
ings 26 units 

(2) 2^ months and 2 
months basic earnings 
in one unit each 

3 months basic eai nings 
(1951-52) 

25% of basic earnings 


15% of basic eai nings. 
Do. 

12|% of basic earnings. 

3 months basic 
eai nings. * 

(1) 4 months basic 
eai nings (5 units) 

(2) 3 months basic 
earnings \.16 units). 

Do. 


The data on eai nings compiled fiom the i etui ns leceivcd under 
the Payment of Wages Act 1936, given below shows the ovciall 
pictuic of the cotton mill woikcis’ income position 3 

Wages Bill Average annual 

Y cav . (in lakhs of Rs) earnings pci woikcr 


1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 


Rs. 

7,933 

5,996 

7,205 

8,103 

7,977 


Rs. 

1,192-2 

1,161-7 

1,179-3 

1,258-8 

1,228-7 


It may be explained that the fall in earnings in 1950 is due 
to geneial strike in Bombay and the sharp increase in 1952 account- 
able to bonus payments. 


t Indian Labour Gazette, Yol XII , No. 7, pp. 0615-669. 
3 I. L. O., Op. Cit.p. 69. 

12 
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Wages in Jute Industry 

As the laigcst earner of foieign exchange and as the largest 
employer next to cotton mill industry, the Jute Textile Industry 
occupies an important position in the Indian economy. Approxi- 
mately 3,22,000 workers are employed in the jute mills, most of 
which aie concentrated in the state of West Bengal. 

Due to the fact that no thorough statistical enquiry was undci- 
taken into wages in the jute Industry prior to 1944, inhumation 
t elating to this period is scanty. According to a statement furnished 
by the Indian Jute Mills Association to the Royal Commission on 
Labour, the wages in 1929 in Jute mills varied between Rs. 2/12/9 
and Rs. 8/2/9 foi multiple shift 4 days’ week, Rs. 3/9/9 to Rs. 9/5/0 
for workers in the multiple shift 5 days’ week and fiom Rs. 4/5/3 to 
Rs.9/8 in single shift of 5J days. 

In 1944, the Labour Investigation Committee conducted a 
wage census in 35 mills covering 40 pei cent of the total labour 
force. It found that taking all the workcis in the selected occupa- 
• tions the basic wages per week of below 20‘07 per cent lie with- 
in the wage groups Rs. 2/8 to Rs. 3/8 of 40‘63 per cent in the wage 
groups Rs. 3/8 to Rs. 5/-/- of 33'47 percent in the wage gioups 
Rs. 5/- to Rs. 8/- and Rs. 9/- and over. A lough estimate of the 
average basic wage in industry in Bengal would be about Rs. 5/- per 
week 1 while there was no dearness allowance, oi amenity allowance 
of, on the average, Rs. 2 per week was given. On the whole a jute 
milL worker in Bengal earned from about -/12/- as to Rs. 1-8. The 
earnings of about 44 per cent of the workers was less than a lupec 
a day. 

Appreciable improvements have taken place in the wage 
structure in industriy due mainly to awards of industrial tribunals. 
In September, 1948, a West Bengal Industrial Tribunal levised 
the entire wage structure and substantial lelief was granted to 
workeis. The Tribunal fixed the minimum total emoluments at 
Rs. 58/8 per month composed of a minimum basic wage of Rs. 26/- a 
month (26 working days) and dearness allowance of Rs. 32/8 per 
worker. Besides the minimum wages for other occupations were also 
classified. 

The table on next page gives the Basic wages, Deainess allow- 
ance and Bonuses in the Jute mill industry, December 1953. 

Wages in General Engineering and Iron and Steel Industry 

Tbe engineering industry occupies a strategic position in the 
Indian economy. It .covers a wide variety of trades including iron 
and steel, mechanical and electrical engineering, railway workshop 
dockyards, etc. , v ’ 


1 Labour Invtstigoticn Commute, Mem Report, p. 192. 
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State and Centre 


Basic tntni- 
nuim wages 
pci month 


Dearness 

allowance 


Bonus 


West Bengal 

Uttar Pradesh 
Kanpur 

Madhya Pjadesh 
Bihar 
Katihar 

Andhra 
Ncllimarla 
Chutivalasa ) 


Rs. As. ps. 

2d 0 0 Rs. 37-6-0 per Nil 

month (flat 
rate) 

12 0 0 Rs. *19-4-0 * N. A. 

(Approx.) 

17 12 0 Rs. 32-8-0 Fixed 

2-1 G 0 Rs. 30-8-0 Flat Nil 

rate 

23 0 0 Rs. 43-8-0 „ Re. At 5/12 of total 
0-2-5 per month basic wages for 

per point rise 1951 and 1/5 

above 100 in of total basic 

Visakhapatnam wages for the 

cost of living year 1950. 
index numbci 


The progressive incicasc in the earnings of the jute mill workers 
is lefleetcd in the following table 1 :— 

average annual earnings 


Ycais 

West Bengal 
,, Index No, 

K<i * 1939-100 

All-India 

.j Index No. 

1939-100 

1939 

235 

100 

231 

100 

1943 

357 

152 

356 

154 

1944 

366 

156 

363 

157 

1945 

393 

167 • 

391 

169 

1946 

431 

183 

425 

184 

1947 

503 

214 

498 

216 

1948 

645 

275 

638 

276 

1949 

003 

342 

795 

344 

1850 

807 

343 

807 

349 

1951 

821 

349 

815 

353 

1252 

, 917 

390 

905 

392 

1253 

920- 

391 

914 

39b' 


1 Lmhed to Kanpui Cost of living indev number at the following scale 
up to 200 points ... Its 0-2-0 

201 to 300 points ... 1 pic per day per point 

above 300 points ... 1 '2 pies per day per point. 

* I. L. O.: Ibid,, p 74 
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Information rcgaiding wages and earnings in this industry 
in the prc-Second "World War is scanty, perhaps because the industry 
expanded to the extent of 80 pci cent during the wai period. The 
geneial avciagc earnings of men in the Bombay Presidency in the 
mdustiy in May 1934 ranged between Rs. 141-3 and Rs. 2-8-2 per day 
and Rs. 24-8-0 and 50-2-0 pci month. 1 

As for the iron and steel industry, in 938, the “average wage 
ca things (taking all earnings into account) of the Tata plant aie 
Rs. 42-63, if we exclude the employees drawing salaries of more than 
Rs 100 per month” as the table given below illustrates*: — 



Avciage earnings 

Average earnings 


excluding pi off t 

taking all earnings into 


sharing bonus 

account 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1927 

27-85 

27-85 

1929 

35-35 

35*35 

1932 

29-79 

29-79 

1933 

35-58 

36-54 

1937 

38-35 

42-17 

1938 

38-78 

42-63 


The following table shows the daily average wages and earn- 
ings in impoitant occupations in geneial engineering in 1944 (based 
on the Labour Investigation Committee): — 





Bengal 


Bombay 


Madras 


\\ ages 

Earnings 

Wages 

Earnings 

Wages 

Earnings 


Rs 

As P. 

Rs. As P. 

Rs 

As. p 

Rs. As. P. 

Rs. As. P. 

Rs As. P. 

Carpenter 

... 2 

5 

6 

3 0 9 

2 

5 6 

3 9 

3 

1 6 11 

1 11 7 

Blacksmith 

... 1 

11 

6 

2 3 10 

2 

4 11 

3 12 

4 

1 2 11 

1 7 8 

fitter 

... 1 

9 

0 

2 1 8 

2 

2 6 

3 8 

0 

1 4 6 

1 8 6 

Coolie 

... 0 

13 

9 

1 6 10 

i 

0 7 

2 2 

6 

0 10 4 

0 14 9 

Welder 

... 1 

9 

0 

2 2 10 

2 

7 5 

3 15 

5 

1 14 9 

2 4 9 

Turner 

... 2 

3 

8 

2 15 6 

2 

6 9 

3 14 

2 

1 5 6 

1 11 5 


The Rege Committee lernaihed that wages differed not only 
from industiy to mdustiy from also from state to state. Earnin«s 
had inci eased gcncially in almost all the industries since 1939. 
and this increase took foim of both wages increase as well as 
bonuses and concessions or in the foi m of both. 1 


1 1 L,0 Industrial Labour in India, p 254. 

R K Muherjec, T’ht Indian Working Class p. 162. 
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The following table gives the Basic wages, Dearness allowance 
and Bonus in the Iron and Steel Industry 1953 1 : — 


State and centre 


Basic 
minimum 
wage 
per month 


Dearness Allowance 


Bonus 


Bihar 

Jamshedpur 


Golmuri 


Bombay 


Madras 

Negapatan 


West Bengal 
Bumptu 


26-0-0 (1) Foi those earning At months and 

up to Rs. 100 per 8 days’ wages 
month Rs. 15+10 as bonus foi 
% of pay 1951-52 

(2) Those earning 
between 101-200 
Rs. 19-8-0 + 10 % 
of pay 

35-12-0 In addition to food — — 

subsidy allowance 
of Rs. 17 per month 
(for married per- 
sons) is also paid 

30-0-0 1*9 pics per day per N, A. 

point rise above 
100 in Bombay cost 
ofliving index 

19-8-0 20 of pay subject 2 months’ wages 

to a minimum of (for 1031) 

Rs. 35 p. in. 

35-12-0 Rs, 25 p.ra. {graded 2 days' wages for 

according to income every \% divid- 
groups) ' end declared 


r a{ , e Trend* since 1939-1954 in important Industries 

Wc icpioduce the following table showing the average 
umings or factory workers in ditfrrrnt industry groups since 1939 to 


i fj&rr Jos' 1953-54, p 1C‘>. 
? f. B'ft, 1959-50, p. 212 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF FACTORY WORKERS 1939-49 


In Rupees 


Industry 

1939 

1947 

1948 

1949 

Increase 
in 1949 
over 1939 
°/o ; 

Cotton 

320 2 

909-3 

1,094-4 

1,192-9 

.’272-6 

Jute 

230-8 

.497 6 , 

637 7 

794-9 

244-5; 

Engineering 

263-5 

698 7 

879 4 

938.1 

256 Oj 

Minerals & Metals 

457-2 

886 2 

928 5 

1,012 3 

148-6, 

Chemicals & Djes 

2448 

592 6 

663 -8 

721 7 


Paper & Punting 

332-7 

728-5 

835-5 

9115 

174 0 

Wood, Stone and Glass 

194 2 

495-4 

572 0 

615-6 

217-0 

Skm &. Hides 

285 8 

603 9 

841-2 

889 1 

>•211-1 

Ordnance factor iei 

,361-9 

. 755-2 ' 

918-0 

1 126-G 

212-1 

Mints 

367-4 

1,0712 

1,378 2 

1,437-2 

291*2 

Miscellaneous 

281-2 

6631 

979-0 

8767 

- 211*8 

All Industries 

287 5 

H: 737 0 

883 0 

985-9 

245-8 


bc obser ycd that during and after the post-wat period 
theie had been a rapid rise in prices and labour perioa 

sector, and, therefore substantial increases in wages With°ri^n1 
of the war in 1945, there was widespread agitatioffoi Idgher wages 
among industrial workers. This trend received further • ? 

by the achievement of Independence in 1947 and the 
attitude of the Government. Besides wa^e • l rn P^thetic 
Government conciliators’ industrial tribunals and. ] n Kra° nS trough 
helped to raise the level of wages. As a result of aU ? is ° 
ments the average annual earnings of a fact on' i develop- 
1949 was nearly 3i times its level in 1939. \htrc 
increase of about 15 % between 1950 and 1953 “cl ', vas a fur *er 
Showed signs of stabilising. ’ whcn the wage level 
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The following table shows the earning of factory labour*:— 

r ANNUAL AVERAGE (Rs. PER WORKER) 


, Industry ' 1950 a 1952 1954 


Textile 

Footwear and other 
Wearing apparel and made up 
textile goods 
Wood work 
Furniture & Fixtures 
Paper & Paper Products 
Printing, Publishing & Allied 
Industries 

Leather & leather products 
(exc) : footwear) 

Rubber & Rubber products 
Chemicals & Chemical Products 
Pioducts of petroleum & coal 
Non-metallic minerals 
Basic Metal Industries 
Metal Products (Ex : Machinery 
& Transport Equipment) 
Machinery (Ex : Electrical Ma- 
"chinery) 

Electrical Machinery apparatus, 
appliances & supplies 
Transport Equipment 
Miscellaneous Industries 
Electiicity, Gas & Steam 
Water & Sanitary Services 
Recreation Services 
Personal Services 
All Industiies 


971-4 

1,122-0 

1,089-6 

851-0 

1,122-0 

1,107-0 

602-9 

677-7 

746-1 

668.0 

834-4 

970-3 

910-0 

1,019-3 

947-6 

962-1 

1,155-8 

1,214-1 

640-7 

718-9 

815-4 

1,164-6 

1,331-9 

1,335-8 

871-4 

974-2 

1,021-0 

1,047-2 

1,156-7 

1,339-7 

729-2 

659-9 

740-5 

1,175-6 

1,532-7 

1,612-5 

798.7 

991-2 

1,024-9 

1,000-7 

1,030-3 

1,117-6 

1,195-8 

1,296-4 

1,275-0 

1,052-4 

1,670-9 

1,392-0 

1,014-8 

885-3 

,1,162-0 

1,198-9 

1,300-2 ■ 

1,328-7 

951-8 

973-3 

1,045-6 

980-0 

968-5 

945-7 

799-1 

327-5 

373-6 

966-8 

1,112-2 

1,111-3 


System of Wage Payment 

Labourers in a large number of factories are paid by piece 
woik, t. g. in 1926, 48% of the workers in Bombay and 45% in 
Ahmedabad were paid by the piece work. In coal mines all the 
work underground is paid by the piece. In the railways the workers 
are daily-rated or monthly-rated, while in most other industries 
wages are paid by the time rate. 

/ J - 


Monthly Abstract of Statistics, Vol 9, No. 7-8, p 96. 
international Classification adopted in }95Q 
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In almost all industries wages are paid in cash and indirect 
payment is not common. The most important forms of indirect 
payment weie practices connected with the tiuck system. Tn Madias 
some 4 of the mine-owneis were lepoited to be issuing orders on 
shopkeepers to supply piovis'ions to the workeis, while in some 
factories gram departments weie opened where grain could be 
bought 10% below the market pi ice. In these factoiies, 
wages were paid partly in cash and partly by ticket. _ Even now the 
the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills in Madras maintain stores for 
the supply of provisions to its laboureis and in Bombay too, about 
40% of the mills under the conti ol of the Mill owners’ Association 
conduct cheap giain stores, wheie giain is sold at wholesale prices 
for cash as well as on credit. 

' Under the Payment of Wages Act, 1936, no payment of wages 
can be delayed beyond one month and the common practice is to 
pay by the month. Unskilled and the casual workers are usually 
paid by the day. 

Before the enforcement of the Payment of Wages Act delay 
in the payment of wages was common, and was a r factor in increasing 
the indebtedness of the workers. The length of the time which 
lapses between the end of the peiiod during which wages are earned 
and the day of payment vaiies in different states and different 
mdustiies. While daily wages aie paid on the day on which they 
have been earned, weekly wages are paid 2 to 5 days later, and 
before 1936 Act, monthly wages were paid from 10 to 15 da) s after 
the end of the month. The waiting peiiod for monthly wages was 
often extended to a month. But now undei the Act, wages must 
be paid before the expiiy of the 7th day m undertakings employing 
less than 1,000 workeis and before the expiiy of the 10th day in 
other cases. 


Fines and Deductions 

The Indian worker is said to be in egular in attendance, careless 
of the employer’s macliiner) and law materials and finished pioducts, 
and improperly behaved. Foi these i easons, he is usually subjected 
to imposition of fines and deductions from his wages, especially in 
the textile nulls. 


The fine is eithei fixed in amount oi graded according to tlic 
degree oflatencss. In man) cases, the late-comcr is not admitted, 
especially whcic laboui is plentiful. Sometimes workers often 
absent themselves without notice. A fine equal to two days’ wage' 
for every day of absence is applied. Continued absence is followed 
by dismissal. Fining for bad work is frequently resorted to in the 
caseof weavers wlioaie required to purchase the cloth they have 
j a S ° “nfccated, m Edition to summary dismissal, 
for forbidden conduct such as smoking m specified places, 
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But now the Payment of Wages Act lays down that fines can 
only be imposed for acts and omissions specified in the notices. They 
cannot be imposed on cliildien under 15 and the maximum amount 
may not exceed on amount equal to g anna in the rupee of the 
worker’s earnings in any month. Fines must be tecorded in a 
register, and the pioceeds applied to purposes beneficial to the 
persons employed in the undertaking. 

Dasturi or Commission 

Dasturi is another kind of deduction from the wages. The 
jobber or the foreman by whom the worker is employed charges 
for the original appointment and collects something from the pei iodic 
wages by way of tipping. “Dastuii exists but cannot be proved. 
The lack of proof is not due to its non-existence but to the unwilling- 
ness of the individuals to disclose the details.” 

The amount of this commission vaiies from 1 to 10 per cent of 
the wages. The Royal Commission was informed by a women worker 
earning Rs. 3 per week in a jute mill that on her first employment 
she paid Rs. 4 as a bribe to the jobber and 2 annas per week out 
of her wage and that whenever she retui ned to woi k after a few 
weeks’ absence she had to pay a similai sum (viz. Rs. 4). The 
Royal Commission observed in then leport, "We were satisfied 
that it is a fairly geneial practice for the jobber to profit financially 
by the exercise of his power”. 

“The jobber himself has at times to subsidise the head-jobber ; 
and it is said that even members of the supei vising staff sometimes 
leceive a share of the bribe.” 1 Tiie Commission therefore recom- 
mended that all power of engagement and dismissal of labour should 
be taken away from the jobber and entrusted to a labour officer, 
subject to the sanction of the general manager of the factory. It is 
painful to learn that though laboui officeis have been appointed in 
many mdusti ies, the jobber continues to be the chief recruiter of 
laboui . a 

In this connection, the Rege Committee observes, “In spite 
of the undoubted abuses of the system, it is not certain that Indian 
laboui has reached the stage of development and mobility, where 
the inteimediary for reciuitmenf can be easily dispensed with ; and 
undei existing cucumstances in the absence of alternative agencies, 
the jobbei or his various namesakes have to be accepted as an 
inevitable factot.' The jobbci’s close touch with the recruiting 
districts and villages, and his understanding and appieciation of the 
habits, hopes and fears of the workers rendei his position more 


1 Report, p 24 

« Report of the Bombay lc\itlt UMi r l tu/iurr Committee, Vot II, p 330, 
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advantageous as compared to direct agencies of recruitment, in view 
of the latter’s comparative aloofness. It must be remembered that 
even Government had to seek the help of such intermediaries and 
pay them a commission in order to obtain recruits for military 
service or other employment projects.” 1 * But we would not be far 
from the truth if we say that so long as jobber and other intermedi- 
aries are employed to recruit labour, payment of commission and 
the resulting reduction in wages will continue. 

Wage Policy 

In spite of the increase in the money earnings, there has been 
little improvement in real earnings due to rise in the cost of living 
(b) the family income of the workei is inadequate to meet his needs 
and (c) the current standard of living of the Indian worker is very 
low. This in brief is the kernel of the wage question in India — an 
increase in real wages and an improvement in standard of living. 

The state has taken on a new role in recent, years especially 
after 1947, to safeguard and protect the weaker sections of the society 
including wage earners. Even though as early as 1931 the .Royal 
CommYasion on labour In India had recommended the outline oC 
a statutory minimum wage fixing machinery, it was in 1948 that 
the Minimum Wages Act was adopted. The only enactment till 
then was the Payment of Wages Act, 1936, which provides only for 
matters relating to protection of wages and prevention of abuses 
in the case of wage periods, delay in payments and deduction of 
fines. It does little help to the worker with no bai gaining power to 
secure a living wage. 3 The Royal Commission on Laboui, which 
had suggested the enactment also recommended the institution 
of minimum wage fixing machinery to be applied in the first. instance 
to certain unregulated factories and workshops like tanneries, bidi 
making factories, etc. 3 This recommendation was implemented by 
the Minimum Wages Act 1948 which prescribes that the Central or 
State Government shall fix the minimum rates of wages payable to 
employees employed in the industries scheduled in the Act and that 
the rates must be reviewed every five years. The industries sche- 
duled include agriculture, woollen carpet making or shawl weaving 
establishments, rice, flour or dal mills, tobacco (including bidi 
making) manufactories ; plantations ; oil mills ; employment under 
any local authority ; road construction or building opeiations, stone 
breaking or stone crushing ; lac manufactories ; mica works ; public 
motor transport ; tanneries and leather manufactories. Such mini- 
mum rates of wages in respect of all scheduled employments arc to 
be fixed within three years from the date of commencement of the 


1 Labour Investigation Committee Report, p. 80. 

* X. L O Ijibatr Legislation in India, 1937-52, 1952. 

3 Report of tie Royal CommUson on Labour in India. Op Cit , pp 215 
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\ct, and in the case of employment included in the schedule by a 
notification under section 27 of the Act, within two years from the 
date of the notification. The Act provides for the fixation of a 
minimum time rate, a minimum piece rate, a guaranteed time rate, 
and on overtime rate appropriate to different occupations, localities 
or classes of work, for adults, adolescents, children and apprentices. 
The minimum rate may consist of a basic rate of wages and a_ cost 
of living allowance, or a basic rate with or without the cost of living 
allowance and the cash value of the concession in respect of supplies 
of essential commodities at concession rates or an all-inclusive rate 
wages are required to be paid in cash, although appropriate govern- 
ments are empowered to authorise payment of wages either wholly 
or partly in kind in particular cases. 


As regards the machinery for fixing minimum rate of wages 
under ( the Minimum Wages Act, the appropriate government may 
appoint a committee with Sub-committees foi different localities 
to hold enquiries and advise it. For the revision of such minimum 
rates the appointment of and prior consultation with advisory com- 
mittees and advisoiy sub-committees are obligatory on the govern- 
ment. An advisory board may also be appointed to co-ordinate the 
work of the various committees. All the above bodies are to consist 
„of an equal number of employees and employers representatives . a 
of independent persons not exceeding one-tlnrd of the total num 
of members. 

Some of the State Governments wcic unable to fix minimum 
rates of wages for the employments specified in the Minimum 
Wages Act by the stipulated date. To give some moic time o 1 
and to remove certain othei difficulties, the Centra , 

adopted in May 1954, an amending Act to the Minimum g ! • 

The Act as amended provides that the appropna c 

shall fix the minimum latcs of wages to persons employ ed m tnc 

employments specified in the schedules before 31 Decern 

After providing piotections against wages being 
a prescribed minimum, the Central Government too ' up 1 , 

of setting up macliinciy for the fixation ol fan wages, a_ P 
problem of maintaining industrial tiucc and lncrr asii ^ 1943 

production. The Industrial Truce resolution adopudiii 
, iccoimnendcd the establishment of inn wag'-fixm, . j[^ cd a 
pursuance of the objective the Government of In * • PI q Q 
Fair Wage Committee in 1940, Much subnutted m icport^i 
On the basis of the recommendations of this con n • .j j 
bill was introduced in Parliament in August • 
and was not taken up again. 


lt*W iht C nrfw - F* KV (Msnsrr of W. p. 43. 
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THE FOLLOWING HGURES WILL GIVE A BRIEF IDEA Or THE MINIMUM WAGES 
FINED UNDER THE ACT TOR UNSKILLED WORKERS IN CERTAIN STATES 1 


Industry Bombay Madias \V. Bengal U. P. 


Rs. as. ps. Rs. as. ps. Rs. as. ps. Rs. as. ps. 



1 

8 

9 

0 

12 

0 

0 

13 

6 

• l 

0 

0 

1. "'Rice, flour and 


to 



to 



to 





dal mills 

2 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

6 




2. Oil Mills 


Do. 



Do. 


1 

4 

9 


Do. 


3. Road constiuction 

1 

12 

0 

0 

13 

0 

1 

4 

0 




building operations 


to 



to 



to 



Do. 



2 

6 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 




4. Tanneries and 

1 

8 

9 

l 

0 

u 

1 

15 

6 


Do. 


Leather manufacto 


to 



to 








ries 

2 

5 

0 

1 

5 

0 







5. Stone breaking 


Do. 


0 

13 

0 


... 


l 

0 

0 

or stone-ci usliing 





to 











1 

4 

0 







6 Local authorities 




25 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

17 

8 

0 






to 



to 



to 






40 

0 

0 

52 

8 

0 

36 

4 

0 





(p. m 

•) 

(P 

. m 

•) 




7. Public motor 

1 

8 

9 

1 

7 

4 

2 

i 

10 

1 

0 

0 

transport 


to 



to 



to 






2 

14 

3 

1 

14 

8 

3 

0 

0 




8. Tabacco manu- 

1 

4 

0 

1 

2 

0 

l 

12 

n 




factoiics (per 1,000 


to 






to 





bidis) 

2 

8 

0 




2 

4 

0 

(per day) 

9. Mica mines and 




1 

0 

0 







works 





to 


1 

4 

0 








1 

4 

0 







10. Plantations ... 




1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

1 

0 

0 






to 



to 









l 

5 

0 

1 

8 

0 





+ Report OH Ike Working of thr Minimum Wages Act. 194B for ihr neriod 
from NUrcl, 19 IU to 3\st December, 1959, p 105. ’ ’ *° r the ^ 
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Wage-Policy in Five Year Plans 

The next milestone in the evolution of wages policy was the 
Fi ist Five Year Plan launched in the >car 1950 to impiovc the 
standaid of living in the country. The appioach of the Planning 
Commission to labout pioblcms rested on two considerations : — 

(1) icqunemcnts oi the well-being of the woiking class and 
■ (2) its vital conti ibution to the economic stability and piogicss of 
the countiy. The plan l ccogniscd that any upwaid movement of 
wages, at the circumstances pi cvailmg would jeopardise the economic 
stability of the countiy and lead to lising puces, but subject to this 
rcstiiction agiccd that wage increases should be gi anted under the 
following ciicumstances : 

(i) to remove anomalies or whcic existing lates aic abnor- 
mally low , 

(u) to rcstoic the pic-wai real wage, as a fiist step towards 
the living wage, thiough increased pioductions. The restriction 
on wages was, howcvci , linked with a limitation onpiofits. 

The Plan laid down in detail certain considerations to govern 
wage-fixing during the plan pciiod. It is significant to note that 
fihese considerations laid down that all wage adjustment should 
“conform to the broad principles of social policy and disparities of 
income have to be i educed to the utmost extent”. It was also 
stated that the woiker must obtain his due share of national income. 
Prioi ity was to be given to those sections whose earnings were far 
below the living wage. The process of standardisation of wages 
should be accelerated and extended to as large a field as possible. 
The Commission also accepted the lccommendation of Dearness 
Allowance Committee for merging 50 per cent of the piesent lates 
of dearness allowance paid to Central Government employees and 
suggested its extension to private sector also. Finally the Commis- 
sion recommended full and effective implementation of minimum 
wages legislation and setting up of permanent tripartite wage 
boards to deal with all aspects of the question of wages. 1 

It is difficult to assess at present the pi ogress of the implemen- 
tation of the First Plan. The wage fixing piocess in India, except 
for certain sweated employments which fall under the Minimum 
'Wages Act, is not subject to direct state control. But, mainly 
through the awards of industrial tiibunal and courts, a certain 
amount of upward revision and standardisation have been achieved. 

The Second Five Yeai Plan’s Policy on Wages and labour 
has been framed in pursuance of the ideal of “socialistic pattern of 


t 77 ie first Five Tear Plan , pp. 58J-5U5. 
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society” laid down by the Parliament. It accepted that' a wagtf 
policy, aiming at a stiuctuie with rising teal wages required to 
be evolved. Since one of the difficulties of fixing fair wages was 
the “diag” cxeiciscd by maiginal units, it i-ccommendcd amalgama- 
tion 01 impiovcment of the woiking of these units. 

As regards “laying down principles to biing wages in con- 
founity with the expectations of the working class in the future 
pattern of society”, the plan, in view of the want of data, has 
suggested the conduct of a wage census, before any wage commission 
for the pui pose of laying down principles, could be appointed. In 
the short run, simultaneous with wage census, an cnquiiy will have 
to be instituted for the reversion of the cost of living indices, since 
the dearness allowance “in a majority of cases has no relation to the 
cost of living indices at different industrial centres”. 

The plan recognises the inadequacy and unsatisfactoiy cliaiactcr 
of the industrial disputes machinciy to settle, among othei questions, 
wages, and has suggested tripaitite wage boaids for the purpose . 1 

Conclusion 

The wage question is of vciy gicat significance and uupoilancc 
to the working class. Any one incapable of maintaining himself 
and his family out of his income is bound to become discontented. 
There will be no peace in his mind and he would always aspiic to 
overthrow the order which compels him to lead a life of povcity, 
degradation, and humiliation in spite of his haid woik. Industrial 
peace cannot be maintained where workers are deprived of even a 
living wage. It would be anti-social and against all canons of 
human justice to accuse workers if they figlit for wages sufficient to 
maintain themselves and their family. Industrial peace in India, 
as elsewhere, can be established only when the woiker is contented 
and when his ical wages are moie. No talk, no piogiamme, no 
appeal is likely to make him contented when he sees bcfoic' Ius eyes 
his wife and children starving and going naked. To talk of indus- 
trial peace in such a circumstance is to plead for the peipetuation 
of exploitation, and persecution of labour. It is the duty of the 
employers and the Government that people get -living wages. In- 
dustrial and enterprises not paying living wage are social paiasites. 
We conclude this section by quoting, the words of I. L. O. Repoit in 
‘ Problems of Wage Policy in Asian Countries.’ Accoiding to this 
Report, the objectives of State Policy in regard to wages should 
be : 

“(t) To abolish malpractices and abuses in wage payment ; ' 

(it) To set minimum wages for workeis whose bai gaining 
position is weak because they are unorganised oi inefficiently 


Second Five Tear Plan 1956, pp. 578-580. 
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organised, accompanied by sepatatc mcasuic to promote the growth 
of trade unions and collective bargaining ; 

(tii) To obtain the workers a just share in the fruits of 
economic development, supplemented by appropriate measures to 
keep woikcr’s cxpendituic and consumption goods in step with avail- 
able supplies, so as to minimise inflationary prcssuics ; and 

(iv) To biing about a more efficient allocation and utilisation 
of manpower through wage differentials and where appropriate, 
systems of payment by results .” 1 

1. 1 » O. Prcblerns of rdtey in Asian Ctunhies, 1956, p. 128. 



chapter ix 

STANDARD OF LIVING 

The economic status of any social gioup is detet milled by 
the amount of wealth and souiccs of income, social position, and 
the mude of living. Tins economic measui c to a gi cat extent dctci- 
mincs the standard of living of any gioup 01 society. The mode 
of living in any country depends pnmauly on the fundamental 
factois of food, shelter and clothing, and an individual’s power 
to get them. But in dilTeient countries this standaid of living 
vanes, due to the pliysiogiaphy of the vanous regions, lacial 
characteristics of tlieii people, and the diffciing values of money, 
liven in the same countiy the standaid of living may vary fiom 
legion to region and from one gioup to anothei due to occupational 
vaiiation, social stiatification and environmental life. 

Tlicie aie moie foices than one which conti ol and lcgulatc 
the mode of living of any social gioup in a countiy. Since a society 
undeigoes modification with every change in economic, social and 
political life, the standaid of living of the people must necessarily 
change with each such modification. The concept of “standaid of 
living” has, therefoic, been elaboiated by many economists and 
now its wider sense has become tinged with various social and 
psychological factois. 

A “standaid of living” is not the same as the actual manner 
of living of a class 01 a community. It is an attitude towaids, 01 
a way of legaiding, a given mode of living. It is the “scale of 
picfcicnccs,” the plan for matciial living, which diiects oui 
expenditure into ccitain channels, and satisfies our sense of piopricly 
and decency as a mode of living . 1 

The factors that enter into the concept of standaid of living 
consist of the following elements : 

(a) Theie aie those elements which aie essential as possessing 
survival value for individual life, food, clothing, and medical 
service ; 

( f > ) The ‘‘conventional necessities” 01 “prestige values” which 
indicate the existence of social groups and hare suivival value foi 
the gioup, like a cleigyman’s coat or the academic cap and the 
gown ; they ai c symbols to designate social status and enable the 
individual to identify himself with the group ; 

(e) There aie those further elements which represent the 
. group concept of welfare, including values which maik the parti- 
cular bias 01 intcicst of the gioup, whether puritanic 01 com- 
mercial.* 

1 Hazel K>rt, A Theory of Consumption, p. 175 

J lbtd,p. 212 . 
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The noiraal standaid governed by an average Income 
is one which conduces to healthy and symmetrical development, 
physical efficiency and mental and moral growth of a person. 
That measure of necessities and scale of comfort which a 
person has come to legard as indispensable to his happiness, 
and to secuic which lie will make any reasonable sacrifice, is 
the true standard of living. It must be noted that the rise in 
the standard of living implies, “an inciease of intelligence, 
energy and self-respect, leading to moic caic and judgment 
in expenditure and to an avoidance of food and drink that 
gratify the appetite but aflord no sticngtli, and of ways of 
living that arc unwholesome physically and moially.” 

Rural vs. Urban Standard 

The following points may be cnumciated as the chief 
features of the rural and the urban standaids of living : , 

1. The cash income and expenditure of farmers and 
peasants are low, because of the possibilities for direct appro- 
priation from . nature of many of the items in their living,- such 
as food, fuel and house rent. 

2. The single family dwellings, open air, healthy 
surroundings, and comparative safety for childicn, are things 
which may be bought in towns only by the expenditure of a 
large sum of money. The greater quantities of food consumed 
by farm families are difficult to evaluate. 

3. As regards food consumption, ruial classes need moic 
food because they do more physical work and live outdoors. 
They consume more food in the course of a year, but it is of a 
poor quality. They eat coarse grains, pulses and ' occasionally 
vegetables, while urban classes consume moi'e wheat, veget- 
ables, meat and dairy pioducts. Moreovei, the diiect consump- 
tion of food produced in the fairas leads to a greater use of 
coai sc food without much vaiiety, while the urban classes 
have a variety of refined foods available' with a higher vitamin 
content and sufficient calorics. The table on the next page shows 
the piopoition of food materials and caloiics m various work- 

i mg class diets in India. 1 

Only a small amount of clothing is icquired in tlic 
countiy. Most of it is woik-clothing which is standardized (a 
loin cloth) and is unaffected by changes m style and fashion. 
Rural people are satisfied with home-made things that do not 
involve much expense. Their clothing lequirements are not 
only few but seasonal and periodical too. 


* R. K. Muferjee, Indian Working Class, p. 271 

13 
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distribution or quantities or tood materials and calories in 

WORKING CLASS DIETS IN INDIA 

(In Grammar ) 



Pioteins 

in 

Fats in 

Carbohy- 

drates 

Total 

Calories 

Indian Standaid Re- 
quirements 

85 

60 

■ 605 

3,000 

U. P. Textile workci 

90 

45 

530 

, 2,800 

Miner in Bibar 

75-88 

22 

551-75 

2,694 ' 

Bombay women mill 
worker 

57 

38-0 

413 

2,234 

Bengali Cotton mill 
worker 

68 

45 

401 

2,340 

Bengali Jute woiker 

66 

41 

526 

2,752 

Madras Coolie 

68-7 

7*2 

789-2 

3,326 


Thus we find that so far as the physiological needs arc 
concerned the average standard of living of the rural popula- 
tion is lower than that of the urban. Moreover, the urban 
families have a certain percentage of a greater net spendable 
income available for saving and non-physiological purposes 
like social and leligious purposes, recreation, education of 
children, etc. The living of the peasants and farmers . is 
inseparable from the business of the farm, because their surplus 
spendable income is first distributed between business and 
living expenses before the individual items of living are given 
preference. But urban business life and home life are widely 
separated. Because of these combinations the rural class has, 
less incentive for saving and investment for rainy days. The 
same conclusion may be drawn from a comparison of the 
property accumulated by the rural and urban groups. Al- 
though the agricultural class is to a certain extent proprietorial, 
nevertheless the average wealth and income of the peasant 
proprietors fall much below that of the city proprietorial , 
classes, their income being more nearly equal to that of the 
urban labouring classes. Moreover, the religious, political and 
recreational activities entei as items into urban budgets in a 
greater degree than they do into rural budgets, because people 
in rural areas have neither a surplus spendable income nor 
facilities for sucb thing. Therefore, we conclude that the 
proportion of budget expenses used for non-physiological purposes 
averages less m the country than in the city; hence, the pro- 
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portion of the budget expended for items of current consumption 
other than so-called basic necessities is the best index of the 
level of living. 

Growth of Family and tha Lowering of the Standard of Living 

India stands at the bottom of the ladder in respect of the 
standaid of living of its masses, when compared with that of 
the Western countries. India has such a low standard of living 
that it touches the minimum of subsistence. Sir Johh Megaw 
aptly observes : 

“It is useless to tell people to drink more milk, or to eat 
more fi uit and vegetables, unless we can shpw them how these 
articles can be obtained in addition to and not instead of the 
part of the usual diet. Already many people cannot get 
enough rice and other bulky cheap foods to satisfy their hunger. 
To suggest expensive foods to these people would be just as 
leasonable as the remark attributed to Queen Marie Antoinette 
■who, when 'told that the people of Paris were clamouring for 
bread, was said to have replied, ‘If they have no bread, why 
don’t they eat cake?”’ 1 * 3 

In many parts of “Northern India, the industrial workers 
cannot afford anything more than parched gram and coarse 
sugar for the mid-day fare, the evening meal generally 
consisting of wheat flour, cakes and lent vegetables; oil, 
ghee and fruit enter but little into their dietaries. In the 
rice-eating areas, as Madias or Bengal, the position is not subs- 
tantially different; a meal of cold rice with salt or breakfast, 
rice and lentils for mid -day and repeated at night; with very 
few vegetables, practically no fruit, milk or ghee.” E 

Very large numbers are unable to provide for the education or 
medical treatment while healthy dwelling-houses are rate, specially 
in the towns. A large number of artisans and labourers and even 
small cultivators possess insufficient clothing for cold weathci, while 
in many parts of the country the food of the labourers is not sufficient 
to enable them to do a full day’s work. 8 

The low standaid of living in India is largely due to poverty, 
illiteracy, custom and fashion to which the masses arc blindly 
wedded, and an unchecked population growth without a proportionate 
increase in the means of production, or facilities for migration 
and colonization. The restraining power of a high standard of 
living upon an increase of population has utterly failed in India, 


1 J. Megaw, Social Strrlct m India, p. 210. 

3 Shiva Rao, Industrial Worker in Mia. p. G7. 

3 Moreland, Introduction to Economics 
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wheie social customs and traditions, rather than economic postulates, 
determine the growth of families. This point of view was strong 
also among the early immigrants to the U. S. A.., but a decline in 
the biith rate of their second generation was easily noticeable with 
the couespondingly latge increase in the income of the family. 1 2 
A similar decrease in birth late in the 18th century in England, 
France and Germany witnessed a parallel advance in the high 
standard of living. But the lapid increase of population in India 
it due to the economic condition, the low standard of living and the 
exceedingly harsh economic exploitation of the people, to the 
social subjection of women and the resultant lack of education and 
perhaps, most of all, to the religious doctrine which enjo n mar- 
riages.* In India the rapid growth of population is discernible 
in the lower strata of society for it is a well-known fact that the 
tendency of multiplication is greatest when men have no stake in 
existence, wheie they have no prospects of improving their condition 
and where children if born would not be more miserable than 
their parents. Poveity accentuates the progress of multiplication; 
multiplication intensifies poverty. But when some chance of better 
condition is visible, when a better occupation, better education, 
some savings and some accumulation appear within reach, when it 
is seen that more mouths to feed mean a lessening possibility of 
utilising such an opportunity, then the piopensity for multiplication 
is more and moie held in check. 3 

A country has a higher standard of living when its people aic 
prudent and rcsti ain tlic inclination for family life until they may 
also gratify other reasonable wants. But a country will always 
have a low standard of living if the desires of its people aie subordi- 
nated to the domestic instinct, i.e. when its people undertake the 
tesponsibility of a family before they are economically able to 
support it. Not only does a large family tend to diminish the 
volume of pei sonal and social satisfaction which the parents enjoy, 
but an ever-inci easing influx of rural population into urban ai eas 
pulls down the standard from the margin of existence to that of 
starvation. Moreover, an increasing army of proletariat render 
it difficult for the better class to improve their own standards, 
because “the standard oi living of each man rises slowly, constantly 
sucked down by the lower standards of the masses.” 4 The enor- 
mous increase in tlic ranks of immigrants, unspecified and landless 
competing wagc-eainers, who are ' to a great extent unemployed or 
under-employed, have gicatly reduced the standard among the' 
masses of the woiking people m this country, without giving piomisc 
to impiove their own condition. The difference in the size of tlic 

1 It Jones, The American Standard of Lining, p 6 

2 Ljitia tie Vilbisa, Birth Control, p 83 

3 Taussig, Principles of Economics, Vol. II, p. 231. 

4 J R Ccmn ons, Races and Immigrants, p. 1 12. 
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family tends to icducc the amount of spendable income per adult 
unit in the rural family. The average number of children per 
family in India is 4'5 against 4'3 in rural areas and 4'2 in urban' 
families ; and the pioportion of the total number of children surviv- 
ing per mille born, is appreciably higher in rural areas. It should 
be noted that an increase in the number of non-working dependents 
specially in lower class ltual families is a great drain on their 
family income. , The ultimate result of this gi owth is that the 
proportion of the budget expended for the items of basic necessities 
like food, clothing and housing, is increased at the expense of 
non-physiological expenses, like education, health and medical and 
recreation facilities. It should, therefore, be clear that a large-size 
family on the one hand, and the growth of non-working dependents 
on the other, without an increase, or pioportionate increase, in the 
spendable income of rural classes, has considerably lowered their 
standard of living. 

Family Budgets and Standard of Living 

The family budget presents a picture of the economic standard 
of living of the family and also gives some index of those phases of 
living that may be called uneconomic in the sense that though they 
are not translatable into money, yet they serve to satisfy the desire 
of the family. It shows the sources from which income is derived 
and the purpose and channels of expenditure. Economists generally 
divide the nature and sources of income into wages and salaries 
of laboui ing classes and employees, interest and profits of capitalists 
and rents of landlords. The income of the rural class, with the 
exception of the hired labourer, represents a combination of almost 
all kinds of income. The net spendable income of the rural class 
is low, because of the possibility for direct appropriation of many 
of the items of living (such as food, rent and fuel from nature). 
Similarly, many items of expenditure do not enter into the budget. 

It is interesting to note that in Switzerland, 61 per cent of the 
total income of the rural families is in cash and the rest of the 
income is derived from natural products that are either given to 
them by their employers or are secured from their farms. Similarly 
in America, Hawltshrone found that 38 per cent of the farmers’ 
needs w p re supplied by the farm. Butin India the conditions are 
quite different. The agricultural serf gets only food and housing 
but no cash ; the landless field-worker or the unspecified labourer 
receives cash wages but no allowance, \yhile the cultivating labourer 
receives money income through appropriations from his farm. 

The comparative figures of percentage of total expenditure 
used for different items throw ample light on the standard of living 
maintained by the working classes in rural areas. Below on the next 
page are given the family budgets of the agriculturists in South India. 1 

* Thomas & Ramkrishnan, Some South Indian Villages— A Re-survey, p 395, 
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VADAMALA3PURAM 


Items 


Rent-rcceiveis 


Cultivating land- 
holders 


Tenant-labourers 



Rs. as. 

Per cent 

Rs. as. 

Per cent 

Rs. 

as. 

Per cent 

Food 

639 15 

59-1 

302 G 

63*6 

125 

15 

78-8 

Tobacco drink 

64 15 

6-4 

30 13 

6-3 

8 

10 

5-0 

Fuel and light- 

36 2 

3’2 

11 0 

3T 

3 

2 

2-0 

ing 

Clothing, foot- 

131 2 

119 

38 0 

7-4 

11 

8 

7“1 

wear 

Household uten 
ails 

- 10 0 

1-0 

4 9 

1-0 

1 

1 

1-0 

Other items 

201 6 

18*4 

88 11 

18-6 

9 

13 

6-1 


A striking feature about the above budget is the large propor- 
tion spent on food by all classes. As income rises, the proportion 
spent on food falls. The working classes spend all their income on 
the bare necessities of life. Similarly, an enquiry conducted by Sri 
Deshpande and Dr. Ghurye into the economic condition of 145 
families in four villages of Kolaba District also reveals the same sad 
tale that the larger portion of the total expenditure is devoted 
to food only. The authors conclude that there are reasons to 
believe that 56 per cent of the families live below the minimum 
level of subsistence, and that comforts are so few that they may 
be said to be non-existent. 1 Dr. Bhagat’s enquiry in the Bhiwandi 
Taluka (Thana District) in 1938-39 into the family budgets of 527 
families out of 769 in 32 villages is found to yield similar results. 
The families were divided into three groups according as they were 
(a) families possessing or cultivating more than 10 acres of land* (b) 
families possessing or cultivating at least 5 acres of land or having 
some other income, and (c) families which were either landless and 
subsisted on labour or cultivated insignificant plots, 
of the budgets of these three groups reveals the following 

* Q - 10tei ky Wadia & Merchant in Oar Ec oso-nic Problem, p 237 
,Vt G Farm-r-HitWu'lHati Welfare, p i' 76 
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EXPENDITURE PER CAPITA AFTER REDUCING CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 
TO ADULTS EQUIVALENTS 


Items A B G All 


Amount Per cent Amount Per cent Amount Per cent Amount Per cent 


Food 

62 0 

9 

63-3 

54 

0 

8 

67-5 

45 

7 

0 

71‘2 

53 

3 

1 

66-5 

Clothing 

10 15 

0 

11-2 

8 

6 

0 

10-4 

5 

8 

7 

8'6 

8 

2 

10 

10 2 

Medicine 

3 7 

5 

3-6 

2 

6 

0 

3-1 

1 

10 

9 

2-5 

2 

8 

2 

3-2 

Religious ) 
















Ceremony J 

1 12 

7 

1*8 

1 

10 

1 

2'0 

1 

7 

9 

24 

1 

10 

8 

2-3 










• 





Tea, Sugar 

. 11 15 

0 

12-2 

7 

13 

5 

9-C 

5 

B 

4 

86 

O 

(l 

2 

4 

10-2 

Tobacco 
















Miscellaneous 7 1 1 

8 

7-9 

0 

9 

0 

7-4 

4 

4 

0 

6-7 

6 

0 

1 

76 


Dr. Lorenzo also gives us the results of the survey of family 
budgets of three typical groups of agricultural labourer in Oudhd 
The obvious conclusion he arrived at is that the agricultural 
labourers spend more than 60 per cent of their income on food, 
alone, whereas this figure stands as 39 for U. 8. A., 55 for Russia, 
and 56 for Holland/ which is an index of the low standard of 
living of our workers. In the case of well-to-do tenants this percen- 
tage is not high as in the case of landless field-workers who stand on 
the lowest rung of the economic ladder. 

Another important feature of these budgets is that in the 
majority of cases, the peicentage of expenditure on physiological 
and basic requirements is the highest whereas the percentage of 
expenditure on non-physiological and secondary requirements is 
almost negligible. Moreover, the peicentage of expenditure on 
non-physiological and secondary i equirements is higher in the case 
of urban industrial workers than in the case of agricultural workers 
in rural areas, which again is a sure index of the low standard of 
living of the agricultural labourers when compared with their con- 
freres in their urban areas as shown in the first table on the 
next page. 

According to the findings of the AU-India Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry Committee, the annual income per agricultural labour 
family was Rs. 447 and the average annual expenditure Rs. 468 

1 A. M. Lorenzo, Agricultural luthur and Market Gardening in Otidk, pp G3-65. 

' 2 Sorokin, Zimmerman & Galpin, Systematic Sorerce Bo’k tn R’tret', SeeMegy, 
Vol. Ill, p.372. 
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Per cent of expenditure Non-Physiological 
Physiological and Basic and Secondary 

Requirements Requirements 


Average Agucultiual 

Labourer (Rural) ... 88'9 ll'l 

Aveiage Industrial 

Labour ei (Urban) ... 37' 8 26'2 


(including Rs. 7 incurred on ceremonies). There was thus a deficit 
of Rs. 14. An idea of the pooi level of living can be had from the 
fact that out of Rs. 461 spent on lecuning items of expenditure, as 
much as Rs. 393 or 85'3 per cent was spent on food and Rs. 29 or 6'3 
per cent on clothing. The average annual expenditure on the rest of 
his necessities, viz., shelter, fuel, lighting and miscellaneous items like 
tobacco, liquor, washing soap and medicine, etc., came to only 
Rs. 39 or 8'4 per cent of 'the total expenditure. The following 
'statement gives the actual and percentage expenditure on consump- 
tion groups for the different zones and for India as a whole *: 

AVERAGE ANNUAL EXPENDITURE PER AGRICULTURAL LABOUR FAMILY 


Clothing House Services Average 

Income per Food & Fuel rent & Total debt per 
family foot-wear & 1 miscella- family 

lighting repairs ncous 



Rs 

Rs. 

% 

Rs 

Of 

/o 

Rs. 

OI 

to 

Rs. 

% 

Rs. 

% 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Northern India .. 

551 

464 

847 

43 

78 

6 

IT 

4 

0'7 

31 

5-7 

548 

32 

East India 

, 506 

464 

87'9 

26 

49 

6 

1 1 

5 

10 

27 

5-1 

528 

76 

South India 

. 382 

323 

81.3 

27 

68 

5 

13 

5 

13 

37 

9'3 

397 

102 

West India 

. 391 

327 

83'4 

34 

87 

7 

1-8 

2 

0-5 

22 

56 

392 

108 

Central India 

. 417 

374 

87 4 

26 

6 1 

4 

09 

1 

02 

23 

5'4 

428 

103 

N -W. India 

651 

571 

817 

52 

77 

6 

09 

3 

05 

42 

6-2 

674 

335 

All India 

447 

3y3 

85 3 

29 

63 

5' 

1 1 

4 

0 1 

30 

65 

461 

105 


This table also reveals that 44.5 per cent of the families (oi 7'8 
million) were in debt, tbe aveiage debt being Rs. 105 per family. 
The main purpose for which the debts were incurred was consump- 
tion, which accounted for Rs. 78 out of the debt of Rs. 105. This 
shows the insufficiency of the income of the. agricultuial labour 
families to meet even their primary necessities. 


1 Dr 'pp E 3^ 45^d r 64-Gi° r ’ n ‘ ,( “ r<li £aJ#ar— Ho " The/ Work D. L. 261), 
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Agricultural labour forms an ‘ integral part of the rural 
population and as such their economic condition is intimately linked 
up with tha*t of other rural families. In the following table a com- 
parison has been made of the agricultural labour families with all 
rural families in respect of the level and content of their living 4 : 

ACTUAL PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE (%) 


Consumption 

Group 

Agricultural 
Labour families 
(A.L.E. 1950-51) 

Rural families 
- N.S. S. 
(1949-50) 

I Food 

85-3 

71-4 

Food-grains 

4-0 

47-7 

Pulses 

1*0 

3-9 

Vegetables 

2-3 

2-5 

Edible Oil 

0-7 

4-1 

Milk and Milk Products 

1-4 

8-4 

Meat, Fish and Eggs 

IT 

2-3 

II Fuel and Lighting 

0-8 

3-5 

III House-rent 

6-3 

0-6 

IV Clothing and Foot-wear 

6-5 

13-4 

V Services and Miscellaneous 

6-5 

1 1*1 

Tobacco 

2*3 

1-9 

Intoxicants 

0*7 

0-8 

Total Expenditure 

100*0 

100-0 


Judged by the per capita expenditure of Rs. 107 of agricultural 
labour families as against Rs. 204 of all rural families, the level 
of living of agricultural labour families is deplorably low. 


Standard of Living of Industrial Workers (family Budgets) 

Let us compare the standard of living of the agricultural 
workers with that of the industrial workers. It will be found that 
the industrial workers aie much better off than the agricultural 
population. On the next page is given the analysis of some family 
budgets of industrial workers m India : a (1943-46). 


* Uidyp.il., j 

a R. K. Mulerjee, Indian Working Class (1931), p. 267. 



(Figures within brackets indicate percentage.") 
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Source : — 7 he Indian Labour Tear Book 1949 — 50, pp. 494—495. 
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A compaiative study of the percentage figures in the above 
table reveals that nearly two-fifths of the families in Bombay, three- 
fourths in Ahmedabad, are in receipt of income exceeding Rs. 100 a 
month. The corresponding figures for Jharia and Sholapur are 3 
per cent and 1 1 per cent respectively. Only 1*72 per cent of the 
families in. Ahmedabad, slightly less than one-third in Bombay, 
two-thirds in Sholapur and more than four-fifths in Jharia are receiv- 
ing less than Rs. 70 per month. 

All that this table tells us is that taking an average income of 
Rs. 73 per month about 60 per cent of the income is absorbed in food 
which works out an expenditure of Rs. 44 per month for the family. 
If we consider the first four items of expenditure in the table the 
average expenditure amounts to over 75 per cent of the total income. 
If we include other necessaty expenses like washing, bedding, and 
household requisites, the percentage will increase to 85 per cent. 
Thus the proportion spent on the necessaries of life is an evidence 
of the inadequacy of the wages and the narrow margin between sub- 
sistence and semi-starvation. 

The percentage of expenditure on the various groups among 
the workers in different industrial centres in India may be compared 
with that in respect of the working class family budgets in some 
foreign countries, a detailed analysis of which is given below b 

ANALYSIS OF FAMILY BUDGETS OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN SOME FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES 


Locality 


China— 

Peiping 

Shanghai 

Japan- 

Land workers Average 
Industrial 
workers 

U.S.A. Farm families 8 1983 
Lowest bare 
existing 

Great Britain — 

Agricultural Wages not 
exceeding 
Industrial 
Germany 
Belgium 
Netherlands 


Annual 

Food 

Cloth 

Rent 

Heating Misc. 

$210 

58-2 

4-6 

9-4 

11*8 

16*0 



55-8 

7-4 

8*5 

6*5' 

21*8 

- 

41-2 

7-0 

15*2 

6*0 

29*7 

>> 

38-5 

11-3 

13*6 

4*9 

31*7 


39-5 

13-8 

11*6 

7*2 

27-9 

$ 744 

48-2 

18-2 

19*3 

6*7 

7*6 


48-4 

9-1 

8*3 

8*6 

25*6 

$ 250 

40-1 

9-5 

12*7 

7*6 

30*1 

— 

46-6 

13-5 

10*6 

3*8 

— 7 


59-6 

15-8 

6*4 

5*0 

* 


4QT 

9'0 

15*8 - 

5-7 




1 Ibid., p, 269. 
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In comparing the family budgets and standard of living of 
woikers in different parts of India, it is necessary to ascertain to 
what extent the workers maintain dependents who may be living 
with them or away from them. The permanency of the labour 
force may be roughly indicated by the relatively smaller proportion 
of absentee dependents. As will be clear from the following table 
there are small numbers of absentee dependents in Madras, Coimba- 
tore, Sholapur, Ahmedabad, Jamshedpm and Nagpur, which clearly 
point to the fact that workers have settled down in the industrial 
centres and have few relatives in the villages. 1 


NO. OF DEPENDENTS 


Locality 

- 

No. of 
families 

Persons living 
in the family. 

Dependents liv- 
ing away from 
the family 

Total 

Akola 


315 

5-08 

-06 

'5T4 

Ahmedabad 


1,830 

4*33 

0-48 

4-81 

Ajmer 

... 

375 

5-18 

•03 

5-21 

Bombay 


2,030 

3-96 

0-69 

4-65 

Calcutta 


2,707 

4-9 

0-87 

4*96 

Cuttack 


168 

5-54 

nil 

5*54 

Delhi 

• •• 

581 

3-80 

0-68 

4-48 

Dehri-on-Sone 


231 

6-07 

1-20 

' 7-27 

Jalgaon 


338 

5-58 

0-07 

5-65 

Jamshedpur 


691 

4-42 

2-94 

7-36 

Jharia 


999 

3 62 

1-75 

5-37 

Jabalpur 

• •• 

482 

4-06 

0-73 

4-79 

Kharagpur 


222 

5-62 

1-00 

6-62 

Monghyr 


578 

6-80 

0-11 

6 91 

Sholapur 

• • • 

778 

5-39 

0-14 

5-53 

Silchar 

... 

386 

5-91 

0*07 

5-98 


In a ii, < ? th . er °? scs > the workers have family relations in the 
village, rhis fact is shown from the table given next:* 


-1^6. 1 , C °“ P ' !3 ' dfr0 “ Famay Bt,dgeM of 1 ®***! Workers Enquiry Report! 1943- 
3 Pm i ' 
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PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES HAVING 


No. of families 

One 

Earner 

Two 

Earners 

Three 

Earners 

Four 01 - 
more 
Earners 

Total 

Ahmed abad 

58-69 

32-64 

6-70 

1-97 

100 

Bombay 

59-11 

3 -58 

7-29 

2-02 

100 

Calcutta 

66-24 

25-76 

6 61 

1-36 

100 

Cuttack 

. • 66-67 

22-62 

10-12 

0-59 

100 

Delhi 

71-40 

23-80 

4-30 

0-50 

100 

Jalgaon 

53-55 

52-25 

10-35 

3-85 

100 

Jamshedpui 

73-66 

20 69 

4-92 

0-73 

100 

Jhaiia 

26-23 

52-55 

15-42 

5-80 

100 

Jabalpur 

51-04 

36-51 

8-71 

3-74 

100 

Sholapur 

45-37 

35-09 

13-37 

6-17 

100 


It will be evident from the foregoing table that the percentage , 
of expenditure on such necessaries as food and clothing in respect 
of the total family expendituie is far higher in India than in most 
industrial countries in the world. According to the well-known 
Law of Engels this is indicative of the lowest plane of living of the 
industrial workers associated with the greatest urgency of food 
requirements as compared with other needs of the family, e.g., the 
percentage of expenditure on food and clothing is 6072 in Bombay, 
66"45 in Nagpur, 67'03 in Jamshedpur, 72*4 in Madras and 74*4 in 
Calcutta. Even in plantations and coal-fields the living standard 
is far lower as shown by the overwhelmingly high percentages of 
expenditure on necessities, 80’3 and 79'7 respectively. 

Wages and Standard of Living 

. Information on the real wages ~of Indian workers before 1944 
is lacking, in spite of the recommendation of the Royal Commission 
on Labour, in India for the holding of family budget enquiries in all 
industrial centres. The Labour Investigation Committee observed 
on the basis of available information : — 

“Taking a bird’s-eye view of the real wage position is the 
country “as a whole, it appeals that the lowest-paid unskilled 
workers have not suffered very much owing to the rise in the 
cost of- living. In certain gioups of organised industries such 
as jute, plantations, mining (excepting one or two sections) the 
real wage of the worker has definitely declined likewise, in 
the case of the relatively better paid workers, such as semi- 
skilled and skilled workers, the earnings have generally 
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lagged behind prices except in .certain cases, where wage 
rates have also been increased.” 1 

According to a Labour Bureau Study “index of real earnings 
was above its pre-wcr level in 1940 and 1941. It reached its 
highest level in 1940. A declining phase then set in 1942 and 
continued in the next year when the lowest level was reached. 
This was due to an abnormally large increase in the consumer 
price index synchonising with an increase of relatively much 
smaller magnitude in the index of gross earnings. There was then 
an increase in 1944 followed by a more or less steady phase uj> to 
1946. During the years 1947 to 1951 the index of real earnings 
rose steadily save for a slight decline in 1950. In 1951, the index 
touched the level of 92 — still 8 points lower than its pre-war level. 
The real advance came in 1952, when for the first time, after a 
lapse of nearly twelve years the index again overstepped the pre-war 
mark. The subsequent course of the index was characterised by 
a fall of about 2 points in 1953, when the index was almost at its 
pre-war level and than a rise to 102"7 in 1954”.* 

The trend in real earnings based on the Index of Earnings 
and All India Consumer Price Index, worked out by the Labour 
Bureau is shown in the following statement : — i 




Index 

oT 

Earnings 

All India 
Consumer price 
Index 

Index 

of 

Real Earnings 

Year 





1939 




100 


• •• 


97 

108-6 

1941 

... 

BBiiBihmII 



1942 


129-1 

145 

89-0 

1943 


179 6 

268 

67-0 

1944 



269 

75-1 

1945 




74-9 

1946 




73-2 

1947 


253-2 

323 

78-4 

1948 




84-4 

1949 


341-3 

371 • 

91-7 



334-2 

371 

MBslBWSlil 

1951 

* 

356-8 

387 

92-2 

1952 

... 

385-7 

379 

101-8 

1953 

... 

384-6 

385 

* 99-9 

1954 

... 

381-2 

371 



Source: Indian Labour Gazettt, Vol. XIII, No. 4 Op. Cit. 


"* labour Imrestigalion Committee ; Main Report. 

3 Trend in the Index oj Real Earnings of Factory Workers m India. 

Indian Labour Gazette, Vol. XIII, No 4, October, 1955 pp 245-251. 
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Food and Diet 

It is needless to mention that there is a great relation between 
the food and diet taken by the worker and his health and efficiency. 
When essential physiological needs are left unsatisfied industrial 
efficiency, absenteeism and occasional idleness as well as a high 
incidence of disease and mortality become inevitable. We shall, 
therefore, now study the consumption habits of the Indian working 
class as a whole. 

A large number of surveys were devoted to the study of difets 
of the poor people from rural and urban areas : a few deal with low 
income groups in towns and still others with the diets of the middle 
class people. The groups of population dealt with, cover agri- 
culturists, agricultural labourets, Harijans and backward classes, 
aboriginal tribes, factory workers, clerks, petty tradesmen and 
middle class families of persons engaged in numerous walks of life. 
In the following table are given the results of a few sample surveys 
conducted on people in villages in different states and on 
middle class people in similar areas 1 : — 

MIDDLE OLAJS DIETARIES 
(in oZs. per consumption unit ) 


Foodstuffs 


Bengal 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Gujenit 

Madras 

Punjab 

Hindus Muslims 

Rice 


10-2. 

... 

3 2 

36 

13-3 

1*5 

4-1 

Wheat 

... 

3-1 

1B0 

32 

b 0 

... 

109 

11*8 

Millets 

... 

• 


02 

0'8 

• t » 

• •• 

0-7 

Other cereals 

... 

... 

... 


... 

08 

4-5 

n» 

Pulses 

«• 

15 

41 

II 

I -8 

13 

1 8 

P2 

Leafy Vegs 

... 

0 7 

1*2 

1 8 

... 

06 

4-0 

SO 

Non leafy Vegs 

... 

116 

59 

32 

70 

39 

4-5 

3*0 

Fruits 


3'3 

06 

... 

... 

... 

07 

... 

Oils and Ghee 

... 

2‘2 

18 

2-9 

26 

P3 

l'E 

P4 

Milk 

... 

no 

4 1 

7-6 

10-6 

... 

10-5 

70 

Meat, fish, eggs 

... 

56 

-37 

Pt 

... 


06 

22 

Sugar and jaggery 

*»* 

... 

06 

1'9 

PS 

1-2 

18 

M 


1 V. N. PaPvardhan, .Ynfritien in India (1952), pp. 140-141. ] 


POOR INDIAN DIETARIES (1937-42) 
(in oZs. per consumption unit) 
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Sugar and Jaggery 
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A glance at the above table shows that the middle- class- diet 
is relatively better in that it is balanced to a certain extent’* whereas 
- no such- balance exists in the poor man’s -diet. '-In the middle- class 
diets, there is a larger proportion of fats, milk, flesh foods-and sugar. 
All of them arc costly items in the diet and this explains why* they 
are not included in the poor man’s dietary. - - — - 

■ Food energy is required for maintaining basal metabolism, ,i.e., 
( the functions of the body when lying still and warm and to supplement 
waste in specific dynamic action. The basal metabolic requirements 
of calories will, of course, differ in individual cases according to their 
size, as will be clear from the following table: — . - 5 


- BODY SURFACE AND BASAL METABOLIC REQUIREMENTS - 



Height 

cm. 

Weight 

kg- 

Surface 
Area 
Sq. m. 

B.M. plus 
specific 
Dynamic 
action 

Public School Youth 

180 

71 , 

1-88 

1-870 

^Conventional mean man 

171 

60 

1-77 

1-770 

Average Industrial Worker ... 

169 

- 61 i 

, 1-69. ; 

i 1-694 


Investigations carried out in India indicate that “the B. M R. 
for all workers range from 34 - 3 to 367 cals/M 2 /hr. for males and 
30’9 to 35- 1 for adult females. 1 This shows that the B; M. R. for 
an Indian is less than the con esponding rate for people in' Europe. 
The cause of this lower rate may be due to climate, the very low 
proportion of protein consumption, or race or it may also be due 
to chronic underfeeding and universal malnutrition. In ,a warm 
climate like India, an appreciably low metabolism is accompanied 
by a low level of protein consumption. The calories which the 
Indian working man’s diet yields hardly reach the level of those of 
the diet of the European working man. Mukerjee found 'that the 
Bengalee metabolism was on the average- 9 below the YVfestern 
.Standard, 2 while Banerjee’s investigations , show that the : B. M. of 
the peasants in U. P. is 7 •„ below the English or American stand- 
ards. Similarly, Krishnan and Vareed’s investigations in ,S. India 
showed that the B. M. of men was \2Z and of women 16% below 
the western standaids. A desciiption of the poor Indian dietaiies 
cannot be complete without reference to caloiic intake and 'fat and 

„ f V. N. Patwardhan, Nutrition in India, pp. 122-123. - 

* H. N. Mukerjee, Cal Medical Journal, Vol. XX, pp. 425. 

14 
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protein contents of their diets. 1 139 diet surveys were made in 
different parts of India during 1937-42 (two of which were made 
in 1931) which included 3,250 families comprising over 14,000 
persons of low income groups mainly, of cultivators, agricultural 
labourers and agriculturists as well as petty tradesmen and industrial 
labourers. The findings of these surveys are : — 

Calories". The average caloric intake amounted to 2,560 
calories pet consumption unit per day. In 92 surveys, the .caloric) 
intake was between 2,000-3,000 caloiies and in 28 surveys it was 
between 3,000-4,300 calories while 17 surveys have recorded intake 
of 1,100-1,500.® The lowest intakes have been recorded in surveys 

1 Quantitative requirements arc usually estimated in terms of heat units called 
calories. A calorie is the unit of heat necessary to raise one kilogramme of water by one 
degree centigrade. An expert Commission of the League of Nations (1936) has drawn up 
the following statement about energy requirements : — 

(a) An adult (male or female) living an ordinary life in a temperate climate 

and not engaged in manual work is taken as the basis on which the needs 
offhe other age-groups are reckoned An allowance of 2,400 calories 
net per day is considered adequate to meet the requirements of such an 
individual. 

(b) The following supplements for muscular activity should be added to the 

basic requirements in (a) 

Light work : up to 75 calories per hour of work. 

Moderate work : up to 75-150 calorics per hour of work. 

Hard work • up to 150-300 calories per hour of work > 

Very hard work : up to 300 calories and upwards per hour of work 

* CALORIC CHART 


Ghee or Cooking oils 

••• 

255 

calories per oz. 

Groundnut in shell 

tti 

120 

do 

Sugar 

• •• 

no 

do 

Cereals & Pulses 


100 

i do 

Condiments 

• »* 

60 

do 

Dry fruits 

• l* 

50 

do 

Milk 

• *• 

20 

do 

Truitt 

• a* 

13 

do 

Goat Meat 


50 

do 

Potatoes 


16 

do 

Vegetables 

• •a 

6 

do 


The average value of 2,560 calories is low, but not very low when considered 
that it includes men and women of all ages engaged in different states of pbysi-\ 
cal activity as well as children of varying ages. Aykroyd’s estimate for ail 
average Indian is 2,500-2,600 calories per day. He concedes that those who 
perform heavy manual work probably require about 2,800-3,000 calories per 
day, and if the agriculturist is to work very strenuously on his boldine he 
must have a correspondingly high calone intake Dr. Baliit Singh holds that 
2,800 calories per average man daily should be the necessary minimum 
According to him, the total number of calories available for arntal 
tion is estimated ,o be about 22% Mow the mkiunum SST 
good health. — B, 5wigh, Population G? Food Planing tn India (1947) p, 101.) 


Continued on next page* 
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in Travancoic_and the highest jn the Punjab. It may be mentioned 
that between 70-80 % calories, and in some instances, more- aie derived 
from cereals and pulses. 

Proteins. The figures foi protein intake were available in 132 
surveys. These yields an average value of 73 gm. per consumption 
unit per day. In 98 of these surveys, the protein intake has been 
.recorded between 51 and 100 gm. In 17 surveys, it has varied 
, from 20 to 50 gm. The bulk of the proteins in Indian diets is derived 
fiom cereals, pulses and other vegetable souices. About 40 suiveys 
make a mention of animal protein in their diet of animal origin. 
Thus the intake of animal pioteins is very much lower as the diets 
contain extremely small quantities of milk and milk products and 
flesh foods. It has been estimated that their proportion should be 
at least one-fifth and higher if possible, particularly during growth, 
pregnancy and lactation. 

Fats. The figures for fat intake weie available in 127 surveys 
which show an amount of 23‘5 gm. per consumption unit per day. 1 
Most of the fat is derived from the vegetable oils, milk, milk 
products, ghee or buttet. 

The chief sources of energy in the body are carbohydrates. In 
_a diet which is mostly vegetarian as in India, there is an excess 
^rather than a deficiency of these. There are certain inorganic 
mineral substances which must also be supplied in the diet in the 
form of calcium and phosphorus (and also iron), but Indian diets 
are very deficient in all these substances. In addition, different 
vitamins in adequate quantity should also be supplied by the food. 
But all of them aie not available in requisite proportions and, hence, 
there - is to be found a mild chronic deficiency existing in the 
population. 

Thus it will be observed that “the inadequacy of calories, lack 
of proper balance and lack of uniformity” seem to be the three 
great alarming drawbacks of the Indian diets and these defects 
arc rooted in the poveity and ignorance of the people, the social 
and religious prejudices against the acceptance 'of cheap animal 
foods like fish, eggs, meat. A close analysis of the peasant and 


j Continued from last Page. 

A) It may be pointed out that the amount of energy used by different individuals is 
found to be proportional to the surface area of their bodies; and since men are bigger 
than women they require more calories than women and boys more than girls (nj Dur- 
ine the penod of adolescence and youth more food -is needed in proportion to the size 
of the body than when a man is full grown (m) More calories are needed in cold dian 
in hof climate and more In winter than in summer; and (iv) More food energy is needed 
in Northern India and wheat zones and smaller in South India and nee zones. 


z 


According to 
Dr. Ayhroyd 


Mcdamson, 80 gtps of fat is required for the boys-whils 
holds that 40 to 50 grot, per adult per day shall he sufficient. 
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working class dietary in different parts of India shows that their 
diet is usually lacking in calories ; it is ill-balanced and bulky, as 
the following table reveals : — 1 


Proteins Fats 
(Gms.) (gins.) 


« , Garbo- Total 
hydrates Calo- 
ms *' (gms.) , ries 



The following table shows the average monthly food consump- 
tion per adult worker in India and some other countries : — 

AVERAGE MONTHLY FOOD CONSUMPTION (iN KILOGRAMS) PER ADULT WORKER* 


— 

Cereal 

Meat 

and 

Fish 

Fats 

Milk 

Sugar 

Bihar Coal-field 

23'5 

0-67 

0-37 

0*54 


Dehri-on-Sone ... 

24*16 

0-45 

0*65 

1*62 

0*1 

Jamshedpur 

.14-3 

0-76 

0-76 

1*99 

0*8 ~ 

Jamshedpur (Punjabi 

20-7 

0-19 

1*13 

4*28 

1*54 

Worker) 






Jamalpur 

23*7 

0-18 

0*70 

1*55 

0*3 

Italy 

20-0 

2-0 

1*2 

3*4 

0-4 

Belgium , ... 

16-7 

2-15 

2*38 . 

12*09 

1*25 

Germany 

1 1*0 

4-7 

1*4 

14*0 

1*5 

Great Britain 

8-1 

5-8 

0*8 

10*5 

3*3 

U. K. 

11*4 

14*8 

0*946 

15*08 

2*4 


* R, K. Mukcrjcc, Food Planning for 400 Millions (1938)7pp. 78— 8oT ' 

* Bihar Lchour tnqmry Ccn.miltee filbert Vol. TT • tvvi . ‘ . 

A Polity : Inteniational Statistics of Food Consumption^*'" 613 W ^ cr ^ rrs 
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The following table shows the levels of consumption of various 
nutrients among the Plantation Labourers 1 : — 


Nutrients 


Level 

of 

Consumption 

Per cent 
of the 
total 

Recommended 
daily allowance 
by N. A. 
Committee 

Calories 


Below, 2000 

48*4 

3,000 for on 



2,000-2600 

47*3 

adult work. 



2,600-3,000 

4*3 


Protein 

••• 

Below 60 gms. 

76*1 

82 gms. 



60 to 80 gms. 

23*9 


Calcium 

ii« 

Up to 600 mg. 

89*6 




Over 800 mg. 

10*4 

1,000 mg. 

Iron 


Below 20 mg. 

7 4*8 




Over 20 mg. 

52*2 

20 mg. 

"Vitamin B 

Ml 

Up to 250 I. U. 

71*0 




Over 350 1. U. 

29*0 

331 I. U. 

Vitamin G 

Ml 

Up to 30 mg. 

79*0 




Over 30 mg. 

21*0 

50 mg. 


This table frankly conveys the fact that the diets of the 
plantation labour in South India are extremely poor in quality and 
quantity. 


The main defects in the Indian dietaries may |be put as 
follows.* : — 

( 'i ) The fault of the Indian diet lies in its ill-balanced 
composition, e. g., in the Punjab and. U. P., Rajasthan and 
M. B., the unchanging combination is of wheat, jowar, bajri 
or maize atta and dal whereas in Bihar, Orissa and Bengal, 
it is rice and vegetables or dal ; in Madras it is rice and 
tamarind juice curry and in Bengal it is rice, curry and fish. 
In each case more than three-fourths of the total quantity of 
food consumed by all the agricultural classes consists of these 
two only. 


t Reconstituted from table No. Ill, va Rtport on an Enquiry into the Car} apl 
Standard of taring of Plantation Workers in South India, 1948, p. 109. 

* CJ. B. Mamoria, Rural Dietaries in Rare! India (June 1951) pp. 236, 
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(ii) One of the greatest difficulties in India is to -secute 
a sufficient amount of vitamin A, because the foodstuffs - which 
contain most of this vitamin like eggs, rol-fish or fish- oil -and 
leafy vegetables aie not consumed by a majority of the iural 
•> and urban industiial 'population.' -- 

Jtt) The bulk of our population is vegetarian. Meat, liver, 
and eggs are rarely consumed by oui people. Inadequate use 
of these articles leads people to suffer from scurvy, anaemia,- 
rickets, thin bones, poor appetite and bad digestion. 

(iy) The calories and proteins obtained from the diet per 
person per day in India stand very low in comparison with 
othei countries as would be gathered from the figures given 
below (1954-55) : — 

DAILY PER CAPITA INTAKE OF CALORIES AND PROTEINS IN SELECTED 
COUNTRIES 1 



Number of caloiies 

Proteins (in grams) 

Gwawtry 

Pre-war 


Pre-war 


Austiia 

2,930 


87 ' 

83 

Denmark! 

3,420 

Uk :ii ■ 

91 

89 

Fiance 

2,870 

2785 

97 

96 

W. Germany 

3,040 

2945 

85 

77 

Greece 

2,605 

2540 

84 


Norway 

3,210 


90 

91. 

Sweden 

3,120 

2975 

95 

87 

U. S. A. ' 

3,150 

3090 

89 

92 

U. K. 

3,110 

3230 


86 

Italy 

2,520 

2595 


80 

India , ... 

1,970 , 

1840 

56 


Pakistan 

1,970 


56 

- 53 

Japan 

2,180 

2165 

64 , 

58 

%ypt 

2,450 ' 

2390 

74 ■ 

,, 69 

Turkey 

2,450 


79 

t 86 

Australia 

> r 

3,305 


103 

91 


Pre-war 

1952 

Pre-war 

1952 

Argentina 



98 

98 

Brazil 

2,150 

2355 

68 

57 

Chile 


2490 

69 

77 

Peru 

1,800 


. 55 

54 

1 Extern Ecmomisl — 

Arannl Number, 1Q5G, p 987, 
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Incidence of Malnutrition 

Food deficiencies may cause well-recognised deficiency 
diseases which do not invariably cause actual death or infirmity 
but are certain to lead to general ill-health, to increase greatly 
the susceptibility to many other diseases of infectious origin (tuber- 
culosis, influenza, pneumonia, leprosy) and to impair efficiency 
■ and well-being of the masses. It also lessens strength, incentive 
and effective intelligence which are necessary for people to remedy 
their situation. Sir McCarrison has shown by a patient study how 
the stamina and physique of rice-eating population of Bengal and 
Madras are far below those of the Northern people who live on 
wheat, milk, fruits and meat. Faulty diet has a very great effect 
on body-building. An ill-fed child is often small for its age and its 
‘weight for height’ is naturally below the average. It easily, falls 
sick whereas a well-fed human-being has a glossy skin and a glow 
of health. Infants, growing children, expectant and nursing mothers 
are those who are most affected by deficiency diseases. They are 
often lean with sunken eyes and cheeks and occasionally having 
marked symptoms of anaemia. 

(See next page Table). 

Malnutrition raises death rate in two ways. In the first 
place, it gives rise to certain deficiency disease^ and secondly it 
lowers the resistance power of our people to infection. It has 
been found out that in S. India, where milled rice is the staple 
aiticle of diet, nearly all the pregnant females are in a state of 
avitaminosis ■ B. As a result the incidence of premature births 
is three times as great as it is in Northern India, where wheat is 
the staple diet , 1 and in consequence the infant mortality rate also 
is many times greater in Madras or Bengal than in Punjab or V. P. 
Similarly T. B. is twice as prevalent in S. India as in the Punjab. 

Investigations carried out in agricultural regions or ecological 
areas indicate that fecundity is reduced as a result of deterioration 
of the food position in the face of an acute pressure of population. 
During famines and wars, sterility in women and failure of 
menstrual functions have been recorded .as evidences of malnutri- 
tion. Malnutrition due to specific deficiency in essential foodstuffs, 
such as calcium and vitamins, has direct effects in the reduction of 
fecundity. No doubt, the consumption ' of wheat (which contains 
ritamin B) is considerably reduced during a famine or a year of 
icarcity, while milk and milk products as well as some fresh veget- 
ibles (all of which, are rich in Vitamin E, that has also been consi- 
lered to have favourable effects on reproduction) arc entirely 
•liminated from the diet. The general loss of physiological vigour 


1 R, K. Mutwrjcc, Food Plamtingfer 400 Millions. 
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In the absence of sufficient supply of vitamins many deficiency : 
diseases arise. The following table will show the effect of mal- , 
nutrition due _to-lackof. different vitamins in the food taken in the' 
form of .deficiency disease 1 


Vitamins- * i , .Found in ' Deficiency Diseases 


A 

(AxcraphthoJ) 


-J. .'Bl ‘ 
r (Thiamin) 


B 2 

(Riboflavin) 


. r 1 

G 

(Ascorbic Acid) 

' - D ” 

• (Calciferol) 

o .a. i ' ‘ 

, > ; > i 

. ! E> ( 

(Tocopherol) , 

't . , - A 1 , 

Vitamin K 

b:'-' ' ' 

Minerals >• Calcium 

, ,r l , . i* 

Sodium Chloride ‘ 

Cobalt " ■; 

‘ Cbpper^ * 

t ... w . * 

loihhe 

*2 ') , ' >' L ' . 

- j 

V Iron - • 




milk, eggs bulter, fish, liver-oil, 

. leafy - vegetables yellows, toma- 
, toes, apricots, yellow peaches, 
bananas, cantaloupes, and 
oranges. 


bran, whole wheat bread, 'grams, 
legumes, medt,’ nuts, soya 
beans, yeast, fish, and oysters. 


cheese, cream, eggs, fish, liver, 
bran, bread, prunes, spinach, 
strawberries,' turnips - , 

■ . . J - 

.cabbage, cauliflower, grape fruit, 
orange, lemon juice, potatoes, 
'‘liver fete. - ' ' , 

sunshine ; beef-steak, butter, 
cocoanuts, liver, fish, oysters, 
"other sea food.- 1 

cotton seed oil, com oil, peanut 
) oil, wheat germ, lettuce, other 
green leaves. 

cabbage, carrots, greens, cauli- 
, flower, cheese, liver, tomatoes 
Beans, cauliflower, cheese, cream, 
milk, almond, bread prunes, 
sardines 

cheese, oysters, bananas 

~ t / > 

liver, and other sea foods 
liver) full, prunes, nuts 

cod-fiver oil,' fish, sea foods, vege- 
tables, cereals dairy produce 
> I ; ... 

(peas, - apricots, egg-yoke, fiver, 
O, . , 5 oya.be»ns, turnips, fish, etc. , / 


Retards bodily growth, affection 
of the, eye, night blindness, 
Keratomalaica, skm becomes 
dry and rough, defective for- 
mation or gums, lesions in 
gastric mucosa and nervous 
system, i ' 

Impaired growth, poor appetite, 
dry skin,- beriberi, affection of 
the, nervous system and blood 
circulation) legs become para- 
lysed and heart weak, epidemic 
dropsy, optic and alcoholic 
ncu rites < 

Loss of hair, and body weight 
and general weakness, eye 
trouble, soreness of mouth 
and tongue, and white pat- 
ches at the corner oflips 

. Scurvy, anaemia, pain in joints 
and ankles, swollen gums and 
joints 

' Rickets (infants), osteoroalaica 
(adult) - tooth decay, lack of 
vigour, enlarged joints and 
curved spines. , 

.Low fertility, poor lactations, 
muscular weakness, impaired 
placental functions 
hemorrhage, anaemia 

nckets, excessive bleeding, cessa- 
tion of growth, nervou'ness. 

Loss 'of body weight, digesuve 
' disturbances, lack of appetite 
Scaly skm 

Anaemia, impaired, respira- 
tion, genera! weakness. 

Stenfity, lowered mental activity, 
coarseness of hair, goitre, over- 
weight, and defonned bUy. 
-Low vitality, anaemia, palfid 
.complexion, and retarded 
growth. 


C B, Mamona, Rural Dietaries ui India, June 1351, p. 239 
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indirectly effects menstruation which leads to increase of abortion 
and diminution of fecundity. 1 ' 

The food shortage in India had been so acute that in normal 
years, where there are no apparent deaths due to famine or actual 
starvation, one-fourth of the children born die before the age of 
one year and only half survive up to the age of 20 years. Longevi- 
ty is very much restricted and the average expectation of life at 
birth is as low as 32*45 years for males and 31*66 years for females 
according to 1951 census. Among the survivors the standard of health 
is very low while infirmity and deficiency diseases are quite 
common. 


Not only that, under-feeding causes retardation of - develop- 
ment, especially of young children, and develops symptoms of 
disease in fully grown adults. Dr. McCay observed some years 
back, “As we pass from the north-west region of the Punjab 
down to the Gangetic Plain to the coast of Bengal, there is a 
gradual fall in stature, body, weighty stamina and - efficiency 
of the people. In accoi dance with this decline in manly 
characteristics it is of utmost significance that there is an accom- 
panying gradual fall in the nutritive value of dietaries and more 
specially in the average level of protein metabolism attained 
by the people of the Punjab, U. P. Bihar and Bengal.” Similarly, 
McCarrison supports the above nutiitipnal generalisation. He 
made a study of the races of India and their diets and observed, 
“Nothing' could be more striking than the contiast between the 
manly stalwart and resolute races of north — the Pathans, Baluchis, 
Sikhs, Punjabis, Jats, Gujars, Rajputs and Marathas — and poorly 
developed, toneless and supine peoples of the - east -and south 
— Bengalis, Biharis, Madra'is, Kanarese and Travancorians.” 
This remaik shows that malnutrition increases as we move from 
the wheat-eating areas of North, west U. P. and the East Punjab 
plains to the rice-eating aieas in Bengal, coastal lands and Madras 
and so does the incidence of certain diseases as beriberi, pellagara, 
lesions, cataracts, dropsy, rickets and xerophthalmia. 

Thus it may be noted that the fertility,’ resistance to disease, 
height, weight, general endurance, learning capacity and many 
of the qualities of personality are strongly influenced by diet in 
the sense that proper environment in relationship to the matters 
of diet and hygiene promotes the development of superior 
individuals. 


Spackman has estimated the abortion rate for the general population in India, 
ratal nrecnancies. Reckoning the live births in India at 14 millions 


at 10% of the total pregnancies. Reckoning the live births in India at i<l millions 
ner annum and adding 2 5 m. .for still and other such births, the total pregnancies 
would be 16 millions and total abortions 16 iakhsper annum, (quoted m X. P.C. 
Rtparl on Population p. 64). ... - - 
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In determining how far the absence of certain specific food 
factors lead to diseases, one of the difficulties is that it is seldom 
possible to observe in man the effects of one food deficiency in 
isolation to others. Food deficiencies are usually multiple and 
the interpretation of their effects is usually complicated by the 
presence of various infections. Some symptoms, particularly 
those of a general nature occurring in the earlier stages of a 
deficiency disease, may not only be characteristic of the lack of 
a particular food factor, but they may well be the result of disease 
processes unrelated or only indirectly related to the dietary. For 
this reason the correct interpretation of the facts is a matter 
of much difficulty. Nevertheless, a considerable number of specific 
diseases are now generally recognised and it may be pointed out 
that faulty and unbalanced diets are as much responsible for 
disease and mortality as deficient or inadequate diets. ' 


Basic Food Requirements 


For normal growth and development, it is essential that 
right kind of food should be taken. Food must supply all the 
essential elements for the body. Protein, fats and carbohydrates 
are sometimes known as "energy-yielding food factors,” since 
they are burnt or oxidized in the body to piovide energy for the 
body. The proteins and fats should not be derived from any one 
particular source cereals or pulses — as is the case in most parts of 
U. P. Bihar, Rajasthan, Ghota Nagpur, where the whole popula- 
tion depends on coarse cereals or rice taken with dal. There 
must always be a proportion of atta to milk, vegetables, dais, 
animal fats, and meat or fish. Proportionate use of these is 
necessary not only to give mineral salts and vitamins in abundance 
but also to supply enough cellulose for the proper action of the 
bowels. It should, therefore, be noted that a properly constituted 
diet should not only contain energy yielding foods like cereals 
— rice, wheat, barley, millets, maize, jowar, bajra, and oats, fats 
and sugar, but also protective foods like animal proteins as milk, 
milk products, fish, eggs, meat ; vegetable proteins ; pulses, peas, 
beans, lentils and nuts, mineral salts and vitamins, which are 
available from green and leafy vegetables, root vegetables, and 
fruits which protect the body from disaffection and < disease and 
provide strength and health. Infants and growing children need 
relatively more , animal foods and vitamins than . grown-ups. 
Similarly expectant and nursing mothers have also their speciai 
requirements. 


In order that the diet be wholesome and well-balanced to 
suit any regional conditions in different parts of India not less 
than one-third of protein, and one-half of fats should be derived 
from animal sources or milk products and vegetables in tmrelv 
vegetarian diets. > In both cases the quantity of vegetables 

>* ”>»" <■•>» «■»» « l y . Jgm " 
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non-cereal foodstuffs. When it is necessary to increase the 
energy value of the diet— so as to provide for hard labour and 
unusual activity— the amount of starch and sugar should be increased. 

Kestner and Kinpping give the following classification of 
types of work and calories attributed to each 1 : — 


Types of Work Calories needed 

\ 


1. Sedentary work 

Intellectual work, Clerks, Overseeis 
Officials Employees ... 2,200 — 2,400 Calories 

2. Muscular work 

Tailors, mechanics in light engineer- 
ing, lithographers ; type-setters, teachers, 
professors, speakers, overseers, small, traders, 
machine workers. ... 2,600 — 2,800 Calories 

3. Moderate Muscular work 

Shoe-makers, book-binders, doctors, 
post-men, the majority of factory workers ... About 3,000 Calories ; 

4. Considerable Muscular work 

Metal-workers, painters, joiners, lock- 
smiths, dyers and weavers. ... 3,000 — 3,600 Calories 

5. Heavy Muscular work 

Brewers, masons, black-smiths, sold- 
iers, agricultural workers, porters, athletes, 

textile workers, glass workers, wood > . , • r 

workers. • • 4,000 and over Calo- 

ries , 

6. Very Heavy Muscular work 

Agricultural workers, miners, quarry 
nen, metal workers, (heavy metal trades), 

:anners, • porters, stone-cutters, wood- 

;utters, dockers, navies. ••• 5,000 and over Calo- 

ries. 

According to the findings of Dr. ’Reginald Passmore of the 
University of Edinburgh, the following table gives an interesting 

i Quoted by R.K. Mukerjec, Op, CM, p. 19B. 
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comparison of the relative .energy expenditure to which > adults 
are subject under. various conditions 1 : . • 


I . Rest and Recreation 


Calories per minute 


Sleeping or almost sleep 
Sitting at case 
Writing a letter 
Listening to wireless 
Playing Cards 
Playing Bowls 
Dancing 
Cycling 

Swiming, breast stroke 
Ski-ing 

2. Clerical work 

3. - Domestic work 

Dish Washing 

Cooking 

Mopping 

Window-cleaning 

S crubbing-floors 

Bed-making 


Ml 


III 




0-7 to 1-2 
1-4 
1*9 

• 2-0 ' 
2*1 ,, 
4'4 
5’2 

. 6 - 2 : • 
• \ 9*6 ■ , 
14-5 to 17-9 


1*2 to 1-9 


1*4. , 

2*4 
3*5 . 
4*0 

. 5*2 : .* 
7*6 


4. Manual work 

Plastic-moulding 
Machine Sawing 
Coal-mining 
Tree felling 


-3*3 . 
.4*4 ’ 
' 5*0 to 10*5 
. 8*4 to 12*7 


ment^work 1 deBnitely ^requires 1 VMy^Tttlc^mttra 0 ene^w S< ^pjn A 


Sunday Ma f 2!w - » flman Bob's jfJcf 
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beyond that which is needed to keep the body functioning without 
loss of weight in any given position or physical activity-running, 
lying down, sitting idle. 

The following table prepared by the Nutrition Advisory 
Committee of the Indian Research Fund Association in 1944 
gives the daily dietary allowances in terms of essential nutrients 1 : — 


DAILY REQUIREMENT OT CALORIES AND SOME ESSENTIAL NUTRIENTS 


Person 

Nature 

of 

work 

Net 

Cal- 

orics 

Pro- 

teins 

(q) 

Gal- 
Tats cium 

(g) 

Iron 

(mp) 

Vita- Vita- 
min min 

A D 

(I. U.) H. U.) 

Man (55 Kg 

(1) Light or 







or 120 Lbs.) 

Sedentary work 

2,400 

82 

Higher 





(2) Moderate work 

3,000 

82 

ccnsump- 

i 

20 



(3) Very hard work 

3,600 

42 

tion 

I 


30oO 





of 

> 


to 

Women 

(1) Light or 



fats 

1 

To 


( 45 Kg. or 

Sedentary work 2,100 

67 

in 

1.0 

4000 

100 Lbs. 

(2) Moderate work 

2,500 

67 

winter 

J 

30 

1 400 to 


(3) Very hard work 

3,000 

67 




\ 800 


(4) Pregnancy 

2,100. 

101 


1-5 


J 


(5) Lactation 

2,700 

112 

than 

2-0 






kc. 

in 1 




Children 

Under 1 yr. 

100 

3-5 






1 to 3 yrs. 

soo 

35 

1 



i 400 to 


3 to 5 yrs. 

1,200 

3 5 

sum- * 

, 1-0 

10 

. 800 p 


5 to 7 yrs.- 

1,200 

3-0 

mcr j 

1 


3900 ' ■ 


7 to 9 yrs. 

1,700 f 



1 


T 

' 

9 to 12 yry 

2,000 j 

! 25 

j 

to 

to 

to 

Adolescents 

12 to 15 yrs. 

2,400 




. t 

'* - 


15 to 21 yrs 

2,400 

20 


1.5 

30 

400 ‘ 1 


The information given in the above table can be intei preted " 
in terms of common foodstuffs consumption per head per day thus : 
Cereals 14 ozs.. Pulse 3 ozs., green leafy vegetables 4 ozs.. Root 
vegetables 3 ozs., other vegetables 3 ozs.. Milk 10 ozs.. Sugar and 
Jaggery 2 oz., Vegetable oil and ghee 2 oz., fish and meat 3 oz., and 

egg h ' 

Drs. Patwardhan and Ranganathan’ enable us to compare 
a typical ‘ill-balanced’ Indian diet with a well-balanced diet. 


i Ouoted by V. N. Patwardhan and S. -Ranganathan in Nutritire Velut of 
Indian Foods and the Planning of Satisfactory Diets. (Health Bulletin. No 23, Tourth 
Edition 1951.), P- 15. 
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COMPOSITION OF AN ILL-BALANCED AND AN IMPROVED DIET 


Ozs.; per consumption 
unit per day 
Ill-Balanced Improved 
Diet Diet 


Ccieals 


15 ozs. 

14 Ozs. 

Pulses 

... 

1*0 „ 

3 „ 

Milk 

• •• 

1-0 „ 

4 „ 

Leafy Vegetables 


07-5 „ 

8 „ 

( ■** 

Root Vegetables 

• • • 

1-0 „ 

6 „ 

Oil & Fats 

%*• 

0-50 „ 

2 „ 

Sugar & Jaggery 


99 

9 

** 99 


The following tables gives the approximate chemical 
composition of the above two diets 1 


Ill-balanced 

Diet 


Dietetic Norm 
for an ’Adult 
worker 2 


Improved 

Diet 


Protein ... 

38 

gms. 

85 

gms. 

73 

gms. 

Fat 

19 

it 

60 

11 

73 

99 

Carbohydrates ... 

357 

»> 

605 


445 

19 

Calcium 

0-16 

99 

0-68 


1-5 

H 

Phosphorus 

06-0 

99 

1-32 

99 

1-4 

99 

Iron 

9-0 

mg. 

15 

mg. 

60 

mg. 

Vitamin A (1. 13.) 

500 


6-000 


5000 

mg. 

Vitamin Bl 

05 

mg. 

2 

mg. 

1-5 

99 

Vitamin C 

1-50 

»» 

60 

)> 

100-0 

)J 

Calories 

17-50 

99 

3,000 

99 

2,795 

99 ' 


It will be noted that the more well-balanced diet, containing 
less of cereals and more of 'everything else is infinitely more 
satisfactory in quality. . In the opinion of a Nutrition American 
Expert a balanced diet should consist of as follows:' 

1 . One-fifth of Vegetable & Fruits 

2. One-fifth of milk, butter milk, butter and Ghee. 

3. One-fifth of meat, fish and eggs. 


V.N Patwardhan, Op, C»T.,p, 18. 

* R. K. Mufcerjee, Op, Cit., p. 201. ' 
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4. One fifth of cereals. 

5. One fifth of fats, sugars, spices and CNtias. 

Dr. Muherjec suggests the following nouns of nutrition for the 
Indian working class 1 : 


INDIAN DIETETIC STANDARDS 


_ , . Proteins in 

Caloi ics grams 

Fats in 
grams 

Carbo- 

liydiates 

1 .. Noi them India 




• 

(wheat and legume 
caters) 

3,000 

85 

60 

605 

2. Bengal and S. 





India (Rice and 
legume eaters) 

2,400 

75 

50 

472 

3. McGanison’s 
Standard 

3,500 

100 

90 

450 


Clothing Standard 

Clothing and /'T’sodal convention and considcra- 

both 

The figures of our annual pur capita g^uinpU^.e £ • 

milhmade and hand-made ar Y equivalent to two dhotis 

not get annually in this c0llnt ^ clot hing needs. The lot of many 

of 5 yards each to cover all the clotm ^ per capita annua l 

must he much worse than this. 1Q48 it camc down to about 

consumption of cloth was I6jar • 1 1949 and agam t0 

Ml yards, which was reduced to is over 

9^7 yards in 1950. A . it is over 64 

40 yards, fie., four times that of o , try< Moreover people 

yards or more than 6 tunes thtf ot^ ofwoollen> silke n and rayon 
in these countries use larg q an d the actual supply of 

cloth, in a f dl . t a 1 H n t t p 0 se°countries is far greater than a comparison 

textiles* 

of figures ot cor h however, set up the norms 

T he National ««,*»»»» per adult so as to include 
for clothing a ; 
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bedding, wrapper and headgear, etc. 1 The Planning Commission has 
suggested the per capita consumption of cloth should be increased to 
18 yards by the end of the Second Plan period, as against 15 yards 
by the end of the First Plan period. 

Housing Standard 

Like clothing, housing accommodation in industrial centres 
is very awful. Considerable majority of the working population- 
lives in single-room tenements with four to a dozen inhabitants 
each, e.g., the proportion of families living in single rooms is about 
89% in Bombay, 73% in Ahmedabad, 62 '5% in Kanpur and 60% 
each in Nagpur, Jabalpur, Akola and Gondia. In some cases the 
pressure is even greater. Under such conditions normal family life 
is impossible. Therefore, the housing standards needed for India 
should be such as subserve the basic needs of maintaining a thermal 
environment which avoids undue heating or heat loss from the 
body and providing adequate privacy for the joys of family life 
including the raising and rearing of children. The National Plan- * 
ning'Committee had suggested a living space of 100 sq. feet per 
capita. 

“It is interesting to note in this connection that the Australian 
Royal Commission on Basic Wage lays down the minimum of a four- 
room house as necessary for the working class. This is also the stand- 
ard for the minimum house in the U.S.A. ; 4 rooms: a living room, a 
kitchen, two bedrooms and a bath-room. In .Great Britain the 
standard adopted is even higher. The density of houses cannot 
exceed 12 per acre, and it is laid down that for a normal working 
class family there shall be provided a dwelling containing a parlour, 
a kitchen a scullery, three bedrooms, and a bath-room in addition 
to the ordinary conveniences. In Japan, the houses having accom- 
modation for one person of one or two looms with a floor space 
between 79 - 3 and 133-2 sq. fit ; and for two to seven person two 
looms with a floor space of l53'2 and 239 8 sq ft. have been provid- 
ed. This arrangement is intended to meet the minimum requirements 
of the poorest classes of the urban areas.” 2 The workers’ quarters 
apart from the looms, include an equipped kitchen, drawing room, 
store room, a • drying room, running water and gas installation.® 
In India should be adopted two-room tenement with a verandah 
as the minimum accommodation. In this connection it is worthy 
of note to observe what the Rent Enquiry Committee, Bombay 
said. This Committee recommended that the size of the- room 
should not been less than 180 sq. ft. and should not accommodate 
more than 4. persons 4 . The tenements should not be built back 


* National Planning Committee, Report, 1913 I, p. 80. 

3 R. K. Muleijce, Op Cit , p. 205. 

2 I-L O. The Headers* Standard of Living pp, 94-95 
« Report of the Rent Enquiry Committee, Bombay, 1939, Vol. I, p. 59. 
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to back and the alleys should be wide enough. Besides, tncic 
should bean adequate number of taps, bathing and washing places, 
latiines and urinals. 


indebtedness of the Workers 


That the industrial woikcis aic sunk deep m debt is a fact 
Inn ne out by the obseivations of the Rojal Commission on Laboui. 
Tlicv obseivcd, f ‘We are satisfied that the majority of the industrial 
woikcis arc in debt for the gicater part of their woi king lives. 
Many aie boin in debt— manv came to industry because they aie 
m debt. It is estimated that in most industrial centres the propor- 
tion of families or individuals who are in debt is not less than 2/3 
of the whole. We believe that in the gieat majority of cases, the 
amount of debt exceeds three months’ wages and is often far in 
excess of this amount. A debt of even one-fourth of a year's 
wa"e is a heavy buiden, particularly to a man whose income is 
little more than sufficient foi his baie necessities. But the burden 
is a^giavated out of all pioportions by the late of interest which 
has to be paid. A common rate is one anna in the rupee per month. 
This is 75% per annum.” 1 “One anna per rupee is a conseivativc 
estimate of the average payment ; one month’s wage in the year is 
probably a more accurate guess, but whatever the figure, the 
Jesuit is almost invariable; the indebted worker has to give all of 
what might otherwise be his saving to the moneylender ; and these 
payments aie not merely the suiplus that would be spent on petty 
luxuries, they have often to be provided by trenching on the primary 
needs of a healthy life.” 2 


The statistics regarding indebtedness collected during the 
family budget surveys held during 1943-46 confirms this conclusion. 
In the industrial centres surveyed, the percentage of families in debt 
varied fiom 11*9 in Tinsukia to 85'7 in Sholapur. The average 
debt per family ranged fiom Rs. 28/8/9 in Jharia to Rs. 234/11/8 
in Jamshedpur. In Bombay city 64T percent of the sampled 
families were indebted and the average per family came to 
Rs. 123/14/7. 

It may be pointed out that the low level of earnings of the 
worker is not the only cause of his indebtedness because better 
femd workers are often more indebted than the poorly paid ones. 
The peicentage of families in debt at Howrah, Jamshedpur and 
Bombay, where wage level is comparatively higher than that at 
othei centres, Is not necessarily low as is obvious from the following 
table: — 


i Report dJ thi Rojsl Comm'ssvn sn Labour, p 224 

3 Mid , p. 226 
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INDEBTEDNESS AMONG THE INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 



No. of 

No. of 

5fof fami- 

Average debt 

Centres 

families 

families 

lies in 

per family 

surveyed 

in debt 

debt 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Alrmedabad 

1820 

362 

19-9 

- 

- 


Bombay 

2030 

1301 

64T 

123 

14 

7 

Jalgaon 

S38 

205 

60-7 

227 

0 

0 

Sliolapur 

778 

667 

85 7 

210 

12 

3 

Calcutta 

2707 

1124 

41*5 

117 

6 

1 

Howrah 

H35 

1008 

70-2 

- 

- 


Jamshedpur 

691 

430 

62-2 

234 

11 

8 

Jharia 

999 

223 

22*3 

28 

8 

9 

Jamalpur & Monghyi 

578 

426 

73-7 

203 

10 

7 

Akola 

315 

258 

81-9 

99 

15 

3 

Dehri-on-Sone 

231 

134 

58-0 

157 

0 

0 

Gauhati 

241 

32 

13-3 

197 

1 

5 

Cuttack 

168 

52 

31-0 

169 

0 

0 


That things have not changed since 1946 is indicated in a survey 
in 1954 conducted by the Lucknow University which showed that 
62‘2 per cent of 900 families surveyed were indebted and the 
average per indebted family came to Rs. 133-4-0. 1 * A 1952 survey 
of indebtedness of textile workers in Hyderabad city showed that 
87% of the sampled workers (300 out of 3,000) were indebted and 
the average per indebted worker came to Rs. 340. s 

Much indebtedness originates from the worker’s difficulty or 
impossibility of maintaining normally a balance between earnings 
and expenditure at the present level of prices. But a considerable 
proportion of working class indebtedness is due to injudicious 
expenditure on social ceremonies and festivals. 3 The Rege Com- 


1 The Statesman, 1st August, 1954. 

1954 •*pp h 2'^26i abad Government ’ BuUelin Bn Economic Affairs, Jul)-August. 

3 R. K. Mukeget^'/tuffan Working Class, p. 288. 
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mission, summing up the analysis of indebtedness of industiial 
workers, observes, “In some cases indebtedness may no doubt be due 
to extravagance, vice and improvidence, but it would appear that 
the root cause of the evil is the want of any margin left for meeting 
expenditure of an unforeseen character. It is true that one of the 
main causes of indebtedness is the expenditure incurred on maniage, 

funeral, etc The worker is a part of a social organisation 

and has per force to conform to certain customary social standards 
even when he is not in a position to do so .” 1 

Legislation to eliminate expenditure on births, maniages, 
deaths and other events in life is necessary to prevent the worker’s 
indebtedness from being a drag on his efficiency, especially as he has 
to face unemployment due to strike or retrenchment and conse- 
quently to run into debt foi maintaining his family if he lins no 
land to fall back upon. 

Conclusion 

It may be obscived that our countrymen ate doomed to 
a low standard of living not only because of then poverty but also 
due to their ignorance. They do not have the capacity to marshall 
their expenditure wisely, thus failing to derive even that satisfac- 
tion which they can possibly get. In the words of Dr. Kuczy- 
nski, underfed, housed like animals, without light and air and 
water, the Indian industrial workei is one of the most exploited 
of all in the world of industrial capitalism .” 2 

The inadequacy and injudiciousness of consumption of the 
people of India result in various evils. People who hardly get the 
bare necessaries are bound to develop a weak constitution. They 
remain inefficient in their occupation and eain low wages. What 
mote, they fall an easy victim to the vaiious minoi and major 
diseases, which either piove fatal or lender them weaker still. 
Children and such physically bankiupt people are apt to be very 
weak and inefficient. Many of them swell the figures of infantile 
mortality, while the survivors are made worthless by the want of 
pi oper nouiishment and sufficient clothes, of proper education and 
necessary training. When they grow to manhood they join the 
mnks of unskilled labourers. Their poverty leads to inefficiency, 
a nd their inefficiency to poverty. There is the vicious circle in 
which the masses of the country have been enveloped, and from 
which an escape must be made. 

The standard of living of the masses can be raised only if we 
ernove the basic causes of the low standaid which have been 
pointed out above. The iemoval of poverty is, in fact, the most 


1 Rcge Cimvnillte lit pot l, p. 23 J. 

1 KuczjnsU Op. Oil , p 137. 
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difficult problem, to solve. Our economic machinery will have to' be 
entirely overhauled and m many cases replaced, for . only a bold 
step can break the vicious circle of poveity leading ultimately to 
greater poverty. Efforts should be made to remove the ignorance 
of the masses. Let the school-master be abroad, primary educa- 
tion be made compulsory, adult education be developed and 
anangements be made for vocational training. Public health 
campaigns should also be carried on with a view to impress on the 
people the necessity of sanitation and cleanliness. The masses 
should be made to lealise the value of a materially rich and full 
life and their hearts should be inspired to heiald the .Sun; of 
Happiness. 



CHATTER X 


EFFICIENCY OF INDUSTRIAL LABOUR 

There has been a good deal of vague talk about the ineffi- 
ciency of Indian labour and the blame has been put on him : ‘He 
is inefficient ; the output of his work is considerably less than that 
of ilabourers in other countries ; he is incapable of sustained work ; 
he frequently absents himself from work and even when he is 
working he wastes a good deal of time in either idleness or in loiter- 
ing Discipline is unknown to him and he is hard to manage. 
He'has very bad habits of living and any increase in his wages is 
likely to be spent more in absenting himself from work than in 
increasing his standard of living’ 1 At the’ same time numerous 
comparisons are often attempted such as that an average Lancashire 
g iri f n a weaving shed can do the work of six Indian cotton mill 
operatives, etc. According to the Cotton Yarn Association Ltd., in 
a Tapanese Mill 18 operatives look after 1,00'J spindles, whilst 
in India 30 to 31 operatives have to be employed for the same num- 
ber of spindles. According to Mr. N. H. Tata on the average 
the spindle operation ratio was as high as 22 workers for 1,000 
spindles as against 6‘7 workers in Lancashire and 4-5 workers in 
‘’the USA 2 So also in respect of weaving 48 men are required to 
look kfter 100 looms in Japan, whereas 98 men are employed in 
India 3 According to 1926-27 Tariff Board on Cotton Mill Industry, 
each weaver in India on an average tended only 2 looms as against 
91 Z Japan, 4 to 6 in the U. K. and 9 in U. S. A. This gives some 
fdVa of the relative inefficiency of the Indian worker. During the 
"T-t few years the efficiency of workers in Cotton Mills has very 
considerably increased. The Working Party on Cotton Textile 
Industry (1952) found that in one mill in Delhi and two in Madras 
“ ‘ is working 4, fc, 8 and 16 looms and in one mill m 
Ihmedabad 18 looms and in one mill in Bombay 6 looms. This 
nr^ase in efficiency has been due to the setting up of the automatic 
nd modern machinery by these mills. But even today the effi- 
rv of the Indian laboui is lower than that of his counterpait m 
U^S. A and U. K. ' 

In the Tute industry, it was pointed out m evidence before the 
„ i remission that one foreign worker either in Dundee or on 
^° y co l n?inShas to do work that requires the services of two opera- 
tes in India. - 

Tn the coal mining industry, where wages are low and the 
workers are migratory and labour recruited from hill tribes, it was 


Rai, 1950; TT N.O, (1951), pVjl- 
5 ^d!aS^' Ierchant ' 0ur E(0nomk Probtem ’ 19 ° 4 ’ P 54 ^ 
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found that in India 131 tons of Goal were produced per annum 
per worker, in America 780 tons, in U. K. 250 tons and in Transvaal 
426 tons 1 . More recently, it was pointed out by the President oi 
the Geological, Mining and Metallurgical Society of India (at its 
28th Annual General Meeting) that the output per man-shift in 
India is only 2‘7 tons as against 6-29 tons in U. K., 8'99 tons m 
Germany and 2P68 tons in the U. S. A. According to the Plan- 
ning Commission, (1951), although in the Coal mining industry the 
number of workers employed increased from 214,244 in 1941 
to 340,000 in 1951, and the production of coal increased from 
25-89 million tons to 34'0 million tons, yet there was a decline 
in the output per man-year fxom about 127 tons 5n 1941 to a little 
over 100 tons in 1951. 2 

In the Iron and Steel industry, the Indian worker was said to 
be not so strong physically as the European workman, and it was 
pointed out that the TISCO employed, in relation to output a far 
greater number of workmen than similar plants did in Western 
countries According to Shri J. R. D. Tata, the output per woiker 
in 1949 was half a ton a month as compared with an average of 5 
tons a month pei worker in the U. S. A. steel industiy. 

Although detailed information for all the industries is not 
available, yet it has been estimated that the man-hour output in 
the industries taken together has considerably declined between 
1942 and 1952, and in some cases this fall in productivity has 
been from 30 to 50% This is a clear evidence of the inefficiency of 
our labouiers. 

On the othei hand, we have Sir Thomas Holland bearing 
testimony to the superior efficiency of the Indian workers. “With 
Indian labour you can tackle any industiy for which the country 
is suitable. I have seen labourers at Jamshedpur, who only a few 
years ago were in the Jungles of the S ant bals without any education. 
They were now handling red-hot steel bars, turning out rails, wheels 
and angles of iron as efficiently as you can get it done by an 
English labourer 8 .” Similarly a few years ago, the General Mana- 
ger of. the Geneial Motors Ltd., Bombay stated that given the 
preliminary training, an individual Indian woiker was as efficient 
as an average American worker The principal engineer of the 
Grady Mission, 1942, discovered that the Indian workers earning 
65 cents a day in poorly lighted factories were turning out excellent 
machine tools, -and that productivity per man in Tata works was as 
high as the productivity of American workers in similar Mills in 
Pittsburg 4 . In fact in this country-, very few time and efficiency tests 


1 Report of Koval Commission on labour, Vol. IV. Pi I d ooa 
1 The First Pin tear Plan, 1931, p. 390-9], ' ,P ‘ 234> 

I G'ffyMlsnan's Report on Ike Technical Efftcimy of Indian Indntir,,, 
4 Straight, Make, This the Inst War, 1B43, pp. ] 31^32 
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are taken in order to ascertain the efficiency of the worker. If all 
these charges are correct then it seems almost impossible to become 
an efficient industrial country to any considerable extent. It is 
highly regrettable that very little effort is being made to really 
found out why an Indian worker is guilty of all these charges.^ 'When 
we look behind the scene we find a veiy gloomy picture indeed. 
The Indian labourer lives in insanitary, overcrowded mud-hovels, 
his diet is far from satisfactory, his dress is less than adequate 
and he is indebted beyond his means. A stage is very soon reached 
in his life when he no longer works for himself but for his credi- 
tors and life soon becomes such a monotony that he ceases to take 
any interest and even the worst is good for him. In fact no one is 
bom inefficient, provided there is no constitutional defect in him. It 
is the environment that makes him inefficient. In order to find out 
and understand the causes of such situation we have to study the 
environment under which the labourers pass their time. For as 
even the orthodox economists have now come to realise, labour 
is not only an instrument of production, it has its own human and 
social worth, so that no economic progress is worth the name which 
does not raise the standard of comfort. 

The chief reasons for the low efficiency of the industrial 
workers are : — 


I. Bad Housing Conditions and Overcrowding 

The housing conditions in most industrial areas is terrible, the 
congestion unbelievable, and the lack of fresh air and light very strik- 
ing Limitation of space and highland values are responsible for 
°* l t-v,,- congestion in the big cities. This results in heavy rents. 1 
Sometimes the house rent alone absorbs tftogS&of the total income 
of the worker. In investigations made mSholapur and Abmedabad 
oitnhv Bombay Labour Office, it was found that a very large 
nnrmm ofthe income of the workers, vtZ. 85% is spent on the 
of life such as food, fuel, lighting, clothing 
primai y » Besides all workers have to spend on washing, 

a u nd u°w the household utensils, sickness and the event of life, 
the hSShi mSges and deaths, not to speak of the expenditure 

such as births, o^s 5 and customs> Finally they have to 

dictated by rig exoe nses of periodical travels to and from 
pay debt charge , . P rem ains after all these charges are paid 
their villages. I y § that are available to the uneducated. 

St with him for his additional needs. - - 


. ,050 1185 tenements were constructed at Bom- 
1 During the f or industrial workers. The following table shorn the 

311(1 thC m0nth ' y ra,t 
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For a labourer coming from a village where lie seldom pays any 
ient this seems very onerous to him to pay heavy rent charges and, 
hence, in order to economise in rent he invites others to share his 
small 100 m with him. This has resulted m very serious overctowd- 
ing. An enquiiy was made in Bombay in 1931 and it was found 
chat in 1929, 09% of the woikers lived in single rooms in Bombay; 
73% on Ahmrdabad m 192G ; 72% m Kanpur and 60% in Nagpui 
in 1930 In a 100 m by 10' X 9 op-an-avei-age 4'9 peisons were 
living in some Ideas the numbet was as high as 12 persons pei 
loom. This contrast becomes more vivid when we compare the 
living conditions of Indian workers with English workers. In 
London 6% of the total working population live in one room with 
an average of 1 ’92 persons in, such looms. Such an ovei crowding 
has led to a shocking state of affairs. This has^ i esulted in heavy 
general as well as infantile mortality which takes a heavy toll 
of the workeis. The lates of mortality vaiies inversely with the 
number of rooms in the dwelling place. The highest rate reached 
in the worst localities is 298 per thousand i egistered > births as 
against the average late of 200 to 250 for general population. 

With regard to health conditions amongst industrial workeis 
the Bhore Committee had pointed out that, “the machineiy for 
providing such information does not exist at present”. Prof. 
Adarker collected data with regaid to sickness and absenteeism 
from some firms. These show that about 6 to 14 per cent of the 
workers fell sick and each sickness resulted in 8 to 4 days of absence 
from work. Thus the workers in India are housed like animals 
without light, air and water.” \ 

Impioved housing is the first step towards an improvement 
of the standards of living, behaviour and morale of the Indian in- 
'dustrial worker. With all these will come the conquest ofpre- 
ventiblc diseases and mortality and improvement of health and 
" output. * - • 

2. Poverty and Low Standard of Living " ' 

The poveity of the Indian masses is proVeibial. “There is 
a vast amount of what can only be termed dangerous poveity — poveity 


Location Bombav No of tenements 


Rent 

WorlU Hill .. 

. 192 

I u o Rooms 

37/- 

Sewiee 

Z 12 

Ore loom, one Kitchen 

20/- 

Wadftla • 

54 

One room, one Kitchen - 

34/- 

Ahmedibntl 

2J(, 

'1 ts o moms 

-23/- 

'IShoInpur 

252 

Two rooms 



17 

Hostel 


C y Rent not fixed 

27 

Three Rooms . 

— 


°“ r Eomormc Problems by Wadia & Meichant, p 179.* 
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that is to say of such kind that those subject to it, live,, in.. the veiy 
margin, of subsistence.” 1 Due to poverty the people cannot take 
nutritious diet and for this reason the food of the vast, majority 
of the workers is veiy poor consisting entirely of rice, millets or 
wheat of infeiior qualities and a little pulse, oil and spices with 
little or no milk, ghee ov green vegetables. The Family Budgets 
of Industrial Workers Enquiry Reports gives us an idea that Tor 
an average family consisting of four persons, expenditure on food 
pei capita every month comes to about Rs. 10-8-0 against a mi- 
nimum expenditure of Rs 14/- p.m on food alone as laid down 
in Diet Charts. Thus an average factory worker consumes less 
than he requires for the maintenance of health and vigour. At 
places it has been found that the diet of a free labourer is worse 
than that of convicts. The diet that they take is deficient in 
quality as well as quantity owing to scarcity of ghee, pnlk arid 
vegetables, the lack of fish and meat and preponderance of i ice 
oi millets. Rice is a staple food of large proportion of workers. 
Its protein is poor in quality and quantity. It lacks fats, vitamins and 
certain essential mineral elements. This causes a deficiency of stamina 
and lowers the power of resisting disease. Low standaid of living 
saps phvsical energy, which in turn destroys mental vigour, ambition, 
initiative and desiie for progress. This makes them victims of several 
diseases the most prominent of which aie ; malaria, hookworm, ysen- 
tery, kala-azar, small-pox, influenza, and choleia. Major Norman 
White, the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India, in 
1917 said that, “the weaker physique and iower vitality of the Indian 
worker which have caused him to be labeled inefficient arg due to 
removable pathological causes such as malaria and hook woim 
infection.” Dr. Buchanan, writing in 1934, remarked, India is 
only at the dawn of the age of hygiene and is great breeding ground 
for some of the mankind’s most vnulent disease enemies. Besides 

, . there are diseases due to diet deficicnces, rickets claiming 

M million cascs'and night blind®* 1| d " min J '£ t !“ 

cases of T.B, are estimated at 5 million. This ; shows tha£ r i 
Hose relation between diet and efficiency which fact was clearly 
close relation d enquuics of the League of Nations on Nu- 

borne out b> the d „h«*rves that a number of diseases whose 

2 =. 

nities o( the isast were _ „„_ v of serious infections of infancy 
preventible. The icsistancc to * Y f oull ' c 3 to be affected by 
and childhood including tuber t ^ e : n f a ntiie mortality 

diet This partly gives the 5 ‘ . t Due to these preventible 

millions. _ ----- 

1 MaleTial cni 1934 ’ p - 334 ‘ ' 

* Buchanan, Dntl»{m'rJ of Capitalistic l p 
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Next to food, clothing is a primary necessity of man. The 
percentage of expenditure on clothing was found to be between 3 
to 14 % at different places. With this expenditure they cannot 
tenew their clothings at regular intervals and many of them find 
it very difficult to purchase the minimum of clothing even when it 
is absolutely needed. Our consumption of cloth per head was about 
16 yards, while according to certain estimates a minimum of 30 
yards is essential. 

3. Migratory Character of the Labour Force 

It is often alleged that they do not take interest in industrial 
life. The nature of their stay is temporary and they are always 
haunted by the memories of village life and are always too eager to 
go back to their village at the earliest possible opportunity. They 
return to their healthy village homes during the busy agricultural 
seasons or for marriages or on account of their own illness or owing 
to the illness or death of a relative. The Labour Commission (1931) 
pointed out that, “in most cases the workers have been born in the 
villages but many of them leave their wives in the country, that 
generally their childhood is spent in the villages. After industrial 
employment has commenced the worker returns to the villages as 
often as he can, sometimes because he may assist in agricultural 
operations in the busy seasons, sometimes because strain of work 
in the city needs to be relieved by a holiday in the country.” 

Explaining the cause of villagers’ anxiety to return to the 
village. Sir Frank Noyce remarks: “The worker will often find 
himself amongst strangers whose language, culture, and customs are 
all alien to him. His health will often suffer from changes of 
climate and diet. His sanitary habits may be fraught with peril 
in his new surroundings, yet cannot easily be altered. There are 
also other dangers from sickness and disease and from the new and 
insidious temptation of city life, His working hours are trans- 
formed ; continuous labour under rigid discipline takes the place 
of spasmodic work with long hours of leisure. Lastly, the 
constant turnover of labour force which, for these causes 
and other peculiar to Indian labour, occurs in most industries pre- 
vents the establishment of personal and friendly relations with his 
employer. The driving force in industrial migration comes from 
the village end of the channel. The city as such has no attraction 
for the villagers and few of them would remain in industry if they 
would secure sufficient food and clothing in the village. They are 
pushed not pulled to the city” 1 . * 3 

Some of the facts stated above are true but they are not the 
causes. An Indian villager is no exception to the general human 


1 Social Smnce in Iniia, pp. 285-286, (His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London.) 
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rule of love for his native land but such love has been vastly exag- 
gerated. The 1 eason for his unrest and longing for the villages 
is that he finds himself in a strange and filthy environment with all 
the miseries and discomforts of industrial life without any of its 
amenities. Hence, the remedy for checking this sort of migration 
the Rege Committee suggested “the improvement of conditions in 
industrial towns, as regards work in factories, housing, wages and 
nutrition and to provide measures of social security for the 
workers 1 ,” and it was of the opinion that there is no harm if they 
go to their villages for relaxation and rest for short periods. This 
could be done by providing a certain number of holidays with 
pay every year. The Government of India have necessarily 
introduced a system of holidays with pay for the benefit of the 
workers. 


4. Bad Working Conditions in Factories 

Not only are the sanitaiy conditions of living in most indus- 
trial quarters filthy and positively dangerous but even in a number 
of factories the conditions conducive to work and health are lack- 
ing. In a hot country like India the factories have been built on 
the' models of the British factories. Many of them do not possess 
enough of light and ventilation. Unlike other countries no ade- 
quate facilities are provided in the shape of medical aid, pure 
water, sanitary and latrine arrangements, dining sheds and facili 
ties for bathing so very necessary in a tropical country like India. 
All these are elementary facilities which should very favourably react 
on the efficiency of labour ; and yet these are badly neglected by 
our capitalists in their greed for profits. These react seriously on 
the efficiency of the industrial workers. The International Labour 
Office Report on ‘Industrial Labour in India’ observes that sanitary 
conditions are particularly unsatisfactory in non-regulated factories. 
There is. for instance, a marked absence of adequate sanitary arrange- 
ments In such industries as the manufacture of shellac which is 
canied on in unsatisfactory buildings with leaking roofs, earth 
floors and poor lighting and ventilation, there is an almost universal 
absence of washing and sanitary arrangements. There is similar 
lark of sanitary arrangements and drainage in tanneries where there 
' , noois i efuse 2 3 . Even after a decade the Rege Committee 
noticed no improvement. It remarked, “The up-keep of latrines is 
most unsatisfactory. They are neither white-washed nor tarred in 
several industrial concerns. 

5. Longer Hours of Work 

There is an intimate connection between the hours of work and 
the efficiency of the worker. The hours of work are so long that 

1 Report of the Labour Imatigalion Commit 'tv, m f’P 7S - 

2 1 L. O. Report on Industrial JUibour in India , p. Iql? 

3 Rtgt Committee Report , p 155 
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that enter into the earning of the operatives. But they are mostly 
paid according to cost of living index number. Therefore, they 
have no visible link with the efficiency of the worker. Shorn of, 
them, the basic wages as such can haidly be considered as adequate. 

As the average families number 4 persons when 1J to 2 aie 
wage earners, these average incomes are reduced to j or 1/3 when 
from these incomes we make allowance for indebtedness and like- 
wise, for commissions the workers have to pay to the jobbers from 
month to month, the picture that suggests itself is the picture of the 
labouring population struggling on the margin of subsistence, if not 
below it, in industrial areas. This clearly shows that the earnings 
are hardly enough to make both ends meet especially when we take 
into account the large deductions, that should be made for 
the payment of debts. Improvement in efficiency can follow the 
improvement in the labour-employer relationship and no factor 
will prove more effective in achieving it than the guarantee of a , 
living wages to the workers. It has been lealised that a gradual 
increase in the level of wages has been followed by an increase in 
efficiency as has been proved m the case of Ahmcdabad. 

7. Indebtedness 

The Labour Commission has estimated that at least 2/3 of the 
industrial workers are in debt ; and that in most cases the debt is 
larger than 3 months’ wages. The rate of interest usually charged 
in one anna per rupee per month, i.e , 75 ’{ per annum. At this 
rate, interest on the debt amounting to 8 months’ wages comes 
to 20% of the monthly wages. Frequently still higher rates 
of interest, reaching a maximum of 150% are charged. 
Some moneylenders obtain a higher rate than even 150% by taking 
promissory notes for larger amounts than the loans really given. 
The Report of the Special Officer on ‘the Standard ,,of Living of 
Jute mill workers’ stated that the maximum interest charged was 
325% or one anna per rupee per week. The Bombay Labour Office 
in their study. of family budgets pointed out that no less than 
47% of the families were in debt. The Rege Committee summing 
up the analysis of indebtedness observes: “In some cases indebtedness 
may. no doubt he due to extravagance, vice and impiovidencc ; 
and it would appear that the root cause of the evil is the want of 
any margin left for meeting expenditure of an unforeseen character. 
It is true that one of the main causes of indebtedness is the expendi- 
ture incurred on marriage, funeral, etc The worker is a part 

of social organisation, and has per force to conform to certain cus- 
tomary social standards even when he is not in a position to do so” 1 . 
Thus the burden of debt heavily falls on the worker. The situation 
becomes more horrible, as. it is unproductive debt, to recover from 
which is well-nigh impossible and the result is that the pooi worker 


1 Reg; Committee Report, p. 288. 
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is always groaning under heavy debt and remains under the thumb 
of the moneylender till the whole of the amount is wiped off. This 
mars the working efficiency of the worker to a marked degree. 

8. Ignorance and Illiteracy 

Majority of the wot king population is quite ignorant and 
illiterate. Only a small proportion of the workers are able to read 
.and write in any language. Illiteracy prevents them from obtain- 
ing that knowledge of things in general and technical processes in 
particular which is the basis of efficiency. They have no oppor- 
tunities, either at home or in institutions of obtaining training in 
qualities such as application and steadiness which are essential for 
industrial efficiency . 1 Hence, here every scheme of the betterment 
of the workers is retarded owing to the fact that the masses are 
absolutely illiterate. “A child born in dark, dingy house, brought 
up by an illiterate mother and growing up without any beneficial 
external influences can never become a satisfactory worker and a 
respectable citizen . 2 Harold Butler has rightly remarked, “As a 
cause of backwardness in comparison with Western nations, illiteracy 
in the East is far more potent than climate, especially when 
adequate health services have been established to deal with diseases .” 3 

9 . Social Environment 

We must certainly take account of the social environment in 
considering the causes of inefficiency. The caste system has often 
hindered free mobility of labour. Most of the important industries 
have drawn the lower classes, generally devoid of education. The 
Zenana which is a Mohammedan custom has influenced the Hindus, 
and has interfered with the freedom of action of women, and dep- 
rived them of educational opportunities. To that extent, it prevents 
India from fully utilising the physical and mental resources of a 
third, if not half, of the industrial population . 4 

10. Absence of Scientific Management 

The efficiency of management on which labour efficiency 
depends to a considerable extent is low in many establishments. 
There is a conspicuous absence of scientific management in India 
which could help to increase the efficiency of workers. Rationalisa- 
,tion of management means the application of the most up-to-date 
methods and technique and organisation with a view to minimise 
waste in effort and material. The whole survey shows clearly that 
Indian labour is more inefficient than the labour of other countries. 


1 iRajmkant Das, Factory Labour in India 

3 A. Marshall, Principles of Economics, : p 550. 

3 Problems of Industry in the East, p. 26. 

« Wadia and Merchant, Our Economic Problem, pp. 553*554. 
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Sir H. P. Mody stated in his evidence before the Labour Commission, 
“In Japan a weaver minds foui looms and efficiency .there is 95%. 
In China a weaver minds four looms and efficiency there is 80;. In 
Bombay a weaver minds two looms and efficiency is 80%. Calculated 
on the basis of Japan and China a weavei in Bombay is paid -00, 
and 300 a moic than a weaver in Japan and China.” Dr.^Gilbeit 
Slater observes that the diffeient output is due rather “to the 
cheapness of the Indian worker as compared with the British workci 
than to any inefficiency in Indian woikei.” 

A large numbci of employers are inefficient and consequently 
those who woik under them are worse than masteis. According to 
Marshall : “He is the best business man who continues to pay 
highest wages,” 1 and only those employers can afford to pay the 
highest wages who have the ability to get the maximum output of 
the workers. 

To sum up we can say, that the efficiency of labour does not ' 
depend only on the labourei himself but it also depends on the nature 
of raw materials, the type and condition of machinery with which 
lie has to work, and the working conditions under which he has to 
work, and the industrial organization in general. This means, that 
in making comparisons between the efficiency of our labour and 
British and American laboui we should take differences in machinery’, 
conditions of work and living, etc., in the diffeient countries into 
account. If all these factors are taken into consideration we aie 
forced to remark that Indian labour is less efficient than the laboui cis 
in U. S. A. and U. K. or Japan. But we must lemember, as 
Buchanan points out that, “Indian labour has had much to contend 
against in a trying climate, inefficient management, poor matei lals and 
a low standard of living, aggravated by an over-supply of labour 
and intense competition. 2 

A.s the Rege Commission remarks, “To sum up, consideiing that 
in this country hours of work aie longer, rest pauses fewer, facilities 
for apprenticeship and training rarer, standard of nutrition and 
welfare amenities far poorer and the level of wages much lower 
than m other countries, the so-called inefficiency cannot be attribut- 
ed to any lack of native intelligence or aptitude on the part of 
workers but to the environmental conditions ,” s 

Remedies 

.In oidei to make the woikcr an efficient labourei it is abso- 
lutely, essential that his environments must be changed and also 
constant efforts should be made to change his outlook on life 
Concerted efforts will have to be made by the Government mill- 
workers and labour leaders to improve it. We offer following 
suggestions to impiove the efficiency of our labouiers : — " ° 

A. Marshall, Principles of Economics, p. 550, 

1 Buchanan, Op, Cil, p. 336, 

3 Report p 383 , Italics ours . 
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(1) As a matter of fact with the exception of a few towns there 
<ioes not exist in India anv permanent class of workers and the 
biggest problem of Indian industries is the unstable working 
population. This is the root cause of inefficiency of Indian 
workers, because they cannot put their hearts into their work 
which they regard temporary calamity and all efforts that are 
made for workers’ welfare by the employers are wasted on this 
unstable population. The problem before the country is, there- 
fore, to produce permanent class of workers. This could be 
achieved in two ways : Firstly, by improving the conditions of life 
in towns and by pulling the workers instead of pushing them. 
Secondly, the younger generation and the children of the workers 
must be carefully trained and from the very beginning they should 
be provided with an industrial bias and a taste for town life. 

(2) In the towns the industries should be confined to the 
suburbs and efforts should be made as far as possible to provide 
the village type of houses in the suburb to workers. They should 
be provided with richer and fuller amenities and amusements not 
only of village life but also of a better type Further special efforts 
should be made to provide them with unadulterated food, water 
anti milk and other necessaries of life. 

(3) Their children should be given free and compulsory educa- 
tion and those who show some special talents must be provided with 
technical education by giving them scholarships and other aids. 

(4) There are two very important factors which can create a 
better and more stable industrial cia-s and these are : firstly, provision 
against unemployment, technically called ‘Unemployment Insurance,’ 
and secondly, insurance for ‘health ’ To improve the character and 
to increase the efficiency of a large class of workers is a long and 
expensive process and no other ordinary employer has a means to 
make such a sacrifice the results of which can be achieved only in-' 
the long run Thus there is a clear field for State to operate. 

(5) The payment of the dearness allowance, bonus, etc., 
should be linked with production A certain minimum wage may 
be fixed for labour subject to the condition that a labourer does 
a specified amount of work within a specified period. 

(6) At present the labourers have -adopted ‘go slow’ tactics 
which means that in the allotted time the labourer, instead ot 
working with the required speed, wastes his time by working more 
-slowly than he should. This tactics should be made to constitute 
a trade dispute. If the workers adopt ‘go slow’ tactics it should be 
open to the employer to get himself redressed through the Con- 
ciliation Machinery. 

(7) The employer should be empowered to dismiss the 
labourer if he is not working efficiently and is not producing the 
required amount of output. 

16 



CHAPTER XI 

INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 


Introduction 

The subject of Industrial Housing has an imoerative human 
appeal ; it vitally concerns not only our economic but also our 
social future. Industrialism is advancing rapidly in the country. 
Its progress is apt to be measured m terms of wages and profits, 
but the vast human material which it so ruthlessly affects scarcely 
commands attention. Deep in the background of these slums, 
the flames are spreading we need no labour leaders or Bolshevik 
teaching from outside to fan these flames into a rebellious conflagra- 
tion. The need for providing decent homes to the workers and 
their families is most urgent otherwise the conflagration may spread 
and where there are slowly rumbling forces underground there may 
be violent upheavals involving needless destruction. 

The improvement of housing conditions in our industrial 
cities is thus a very pressing problem. It is now realised that the 
future of our industrial development is wound up with the question 
of improving the living and hygienic conditions in our industrial 
centres. The Government, of India some years ago decided to 
construct a million houses for the workers over a period of ten 
years. Not much headway was made though various schemes have 
been under consideration from time to time. The subsidised 
Housing Scheme is, however, a great step forward. Industrialism is 
advancing rapidly in the country, its progress is measured by wages 
and profits, but the vast human scrap-heap, which it scatters 
wildly strikes few people. There are angry hisses and red sparks 
of revolt as is clear from strikes and lock-outs. Our problem thus 
is to save industrialism and adjust it somehow to an ancient 
people’s nature, one way of adjustment consists in giving a decent 
home to the worker so that he need not seek unwholesome 
pleasure away from home nor do his children spend most of their 
time near drains and dustbins. Regionalisation of industries and 
their location in rural areas where plentiful land may be available 
is more than desirable. 


It is gratifying to note that after our independence much 
emphasis has been laid on the question of housing for industrial 
workers. The statement of Industrial Policy that followed in 
April 1948 clearly laid down : 


^ e G° v ernment of' India are also taking special steps to 
th? raVC . Indu . stnal Hou smg as quickly as possible. A scheme for 
undcr ^ rUC i‘ 0n ° f one “ 1 T 11!on workers’ "houses in ten years is 
thS purpose " ratlOD and H ° Using Board is bein S constituted for 
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Housing Conditions in Industrial Centres 

In urban areas the housing conditions present the most 
shocking contrast as between the rich and the poor In the 
following paragraphs the housing conditions of industrial workers 
in some important industrial centres are described. 

Chawls of Bombay 

In Bombay the majority of the workers live in ‘chawls’ (blocks 
of flats erected for the accommodation of large number of families). 
“Many of these chawls have tall narrow frontages and extreme 
depth, with the consequence that the rooms, especially those in 
the middle and on the ground floois, are denied both sunshine and 
air, lavatory arrangements are frequently inadequate and crude, 
and the air is filled with an undescribable stench. As though this 
were not sufficient to poison the atmosphere, there is the common 
practice of throwing all the household rubbish and filth into 
the gullis. Much of this stagnates, and with the liquid sinking 
into the soil when the drains are in a bad condition, the net result 
is better imagined than described. It is to such a life that the 
worker and. his family (if he has one) are condemned To 
minimise discomfoit the windows of the room opening on the 
gullis — the only outlets to the open — are kept practically always 
shut. Where the lavatories are not detached from the main 
building of course nothing can keep on the stench ” x 

Often in one room of these chawls measuring 15 th x 12 ft., 
five to six families are found living, preparing their food separately. 
During night, clothes or sacking are flung on bamboos hung from 
the ceiling to partition room for different families And as the 
Royal Commission on Labour remarked, "Tn the majority of cases 
these chawls are impossible of improvement and therefore fit only 
for demolition.” 1 2 An enquiry conducted by the Bombay Labour 
Officer in 1938 revealed that of the families covered, 91*24 per cent, 
live in one room tenements and that the average number of persons 
residing in each such tenement is 3 84. The approximate floor 
space available per person and tenement is 26.88 and 103.23 sq. ft. 
respectively. The average monthly rent is Rs 6-14-4 for one 
room tenements, the figure varying between Rs. 5 and Rs. 9 
for 79 per cent of the total number of families. One room tene- 
ments constitute 81 per cent of the total tenements in the city, 

74 per cent of the population of which dwells in these tenements. 3 

A considerable majority of workers, therefore, live in chawls 
privately owned Most of these chawls are built of cheap materials 
ind almost 60 per cent of them have plinth below 1 ft. According 


1 B. Shiva Rao, Industrial Worker in India (1939), p. 105. 

2 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour (1931), p. 273. 

3 Bombay Textile Labour Enqmty Committee tinal Report, Vol II (1910), p. 
273. 
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to the Bombay Labour Office Enquiry conducted in 1938, the 
average number of persons per tenement was 4*05. Sometimes more 
than 10 persons live in one room measuring 12 ft X 10 ft. Very 
often more than one family lives in one room. The floor is mostly 
kachcha and the roofing is either of corrugated iron sheet or of 
country tiles. Generally there is no lighting arrangement. A few 
chawls have common taps and some have tube-wells. Bath-rooms 
are not provided at all. A large number of chawls have not 
provided for latrines also and even where they are, they are in a 
most insanitary condition. Everywhere rubbish, dirt, stinking 
water are found, keeping the whole area unhealthy and insani- 
tary. 

Bustees of Calcutta 

While in Calcutta one can admire the luxurious buildings 
around Calcutta, one will be horrified to look at slums known as 
bustees where a considerable majority of the workers live. These 
bustees are constructed bv private landlords often mill sirdars. 
Every available foot of land has been utilised for building huts, 
dark, damp and leaky The degree of overcrowding and congestion 
that can be seen in bustees around Calcutta is probably un- 
equalled in any other industrial centre of the country. The huts 
are mostly kachcha with roofs of thatch, corrugated iron sheets 
or tiles. The height of these huts is also not more than 8 feet. 
A large number of huts have plinths below the ground level The 
size of the room does not exceed 80 sq feet and still several 
families up to 12 persons will be found living in one room. The 
same room serves the purpose of kitchen and store-room Most of 
these huts have no window and even if there is any, it is kept 
closed to secure privacy. The Administration Report of 1869 of 
the Corporation of Calcutta described these bustees as follows. “A 
bustee or native village generally consists of a mass of huts con- 
structed without any plan or arrangement, without roads, without 
drains, Hi-ventilated and never cleaned. Most of these villages 
are the abodes, of misery, vice and filth and the nurseries of 
sickness and disease. In these bustees are found green and slimy 
stagnant ponds, full of putrid vegetable and animal matter in a 
state of decomposition and whose bubbling surfaces exhale, under 
a tropical sun, noxious gases, poisoning the atmosphere and 
spreading around disease and death These ponds supply the 
natives with water for domestic purposes, and are very often the 
receptacles of filthy The articles which feed these tanks are the 
drains that ramify over the village and carry the sewage of the 
huts into them. Their position is marked by a development of rank 
vegetation. The entrances to these bustees are many, but are not 
easily discoverable, whilst the paths are so narrow and tortuous 
that it is difficult for a stranger to find his way through them. 
The huts are huddled together in masses, and pushed to the very 
edge of the ponds, the projecting eaves often meeting one another 
whilst the intervening spaces, impervious to the rays of the sun. 
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are converted into urinals and used by both sexes in common. In 
these huts often live entire families, the members of which occupv 
the single apartment of which it is not infrequently composed, and 
in which they feed and sleep together, the wet and spongy floor 
with a mat spread on it serving as a bed for the whole family.” 
Though the condition was described three-quarters of a century 
ago still it is deplorable, no change has taken place in the condition 
of these bustees. 


The quarters built by employers are also mostly unsatis- 
factory. The houses are built back to back, usually brick walls 
and have either brick-paved or kachcha floor. The roofs are 
either of beaten soorki or asbestos corrugated sheets. Generally 
these rooms have no windows and are damp, dark and dirty. 
Such houses are also quite inadequate in number. Recently, 
however, some employers have constructed quite good houses for 
their employees. The Birla Jute Mills have a colony providing 
housing for 43 per cent of the employees. The Hukum Chand 
Jute Mills have also recently constructed some good flats for their 
employees The Bata Works at Batanagar have provided housing 
for some 4,000 of their employees. There are quarters for bache- 
lors as well as for families Most of the houses are electric lighted 
and have decent sanitary arrangement. There is also adequate 
arrangement for water supply. 


Ahatas of Kanpur 

The cheries of Madras, the ahatas of Kanpur, the bustees of 
Calcutta and the chawls of Bombay and Ahmedabad outslum the 
slums of many other countries of the world The Lanpur Labour 
Inquiry Committee in their report point out : Most of the workers 
have to live in slums locally known as ahatas, where small, dingy 
rooms are let out on exorbitant rer.ls. Most oi mcac ahatas are 
extremely insanitary and over-crowded and lack adequate sunsmnc 
and ventilation, to say nothing of water, light and conservancy. 
Ouite a number of huts are below the street level. The conditions 
under which men, women and children in their thousands, about 
40,000 souls— live in these ahatas are indescribable. The space 
within each tenement where .the worker lives with family, often 
numbering eight to ten persons, is smaller than the space we 
Usually have in our bathrooms. An animal, especially if it be a 

W, e or a cow, is given more room than the poor tenant A 
nhzht visit to mese areas is for a stranger a positively risky under- 
taking- a sprained ankle Is almost a certainty, while a broken 
neck by stumbling into a blind well, or a goodly sized hole 
would not be an impossibility. Even the elementaxy service of 
nubi c lighting is demed to these people As for drainage and 
public ugu fa luxuries are thought to be superfluities. The 

ItogZnd’rooS, toX h Ihousid, of Kanpur workman K.c 
underorounu ’ , of the comm utee of the f dug outs of 

Fmnceduring war time. While the slum dwellers should be some- 
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what protected from shot and shell in the event of an aerial bom- 
bardment, they are but easy victims to those ever active enemies 
of mankind, namely, the. germ and the bug. These have wrought 
especially amongst the ranks of infants, the young and' the 
women. The rate of infant mortality in Kanpur is still appal- 
lingly high. The paradox of the situation is that the ahata- 
owner, who has done the least for his tenants, stands to gain the 
most at the time of acquisition of land either by the Municipality 
or the Improvement Trust. The entire situation is iniquitous. 
It should not be permitted to continue a day longer than 
possible. Little wonder that the so-called agitator in Kanpur has 
such widespread and whole-hearted response from the labouring 
classes. The wonder is that they have kept silent for so long.” 1 

In 1938-39 an official inquiry was couducted which covered 
in all 1,421 families living in ahatas It was found that 64-6 per 
cent lived in one-room tenements, 31*3 per cent in two rooms, 

3 per cent in three rooms and only one per cent in more than 
three. The average size of these rooms was 11*4 ' X 8 5' X 10 2 
and the area on an average was 96*9 square feet, with a capacity 
of 988*4 cubic feet. Sanitary conditions were conspicuously 
absent. All these lacts throw a flood of light on housing conditions 
in Kanpur. 

Cheries of South India 

Worse than the bustee 0 m their planless confusion, squalor and 
insanitation are the cheries ot Mich South Indian towns as Madras, 
Madura, Coimbatore, Tuticorin aud Cochin. Where the Pancha- 
mas dwell filth and dirt are even more marked. Each single hut, 
as in Bengal, is made of mud and Tiatch or of old kerosene tin 
plates and the entrance to it is an aperture rather than a door. 
The average size of the hut is here redu*ed to8'X6' — and the 
material is flimsier than in Northern India, yielding more easily 
to ram and storm which are frequent. Inside each hut, complete 
darkness reigns even in day time, while there is overcrowding of 
tl'p worst kind. Mahatma Gandhi’s description of the cheries 
of Madura may be given here : one cherie I visitel is surrounded 
by water and drains on all sides. In the rainy season, it must be 
a place uufit for human habitation. Another thing s, it is below- 
the road-level and all these places are flooded during rains. Tlie 
cottages in ah the three cheries are built anyhow. There is no 
layout of the streets or lanes, and cottages in many ] laces have 
i.o vents worth the name. In all cases without exception they are 
so lo.v that you cunnot enter in and get out without bending 
double And in all cases, the upkeep of the place is i ertainly 
not even to the minimum sanitary standard. 

In the city of Mad t as there are about 200 such chenes of 
which more than half, a e owned by private individuals, 26 by 

1 Kanpur Labour Enquiry Comm he Report ' ; 1 93 8 ), p. 78 
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the Government, 25 by the Corporation and 27 by trusts. In these 
are quartered about one-third of the population of Madras. A 
survey has revealed that 35 cheries, where about 15,000 persons 
live, are not provided with municipal water-supply, 134 cheries 
occupied by 183,000 persons have only 460 water taps. Only 12 
cheries have an adequate supply of taps. In respect of latrine 
accommodation, 72 cheries have none at all while 109 have 121 
latrines with about 1,200 seats. 


Dhowrahs of Mining Areas— (coalfields) 

Dhowrahs or miners’ quarters are built usually by colliery 
proprietors from the points of view of the minimum permanent 
labour force required by them. 

In the colliery dhowrahs 85 per cent of the miners’ families 
are living in 1 room houses and 10 per cent m 2 room, 3 per cent 
in 3 room and only 2 per cent in 4 room houses 

A dhowrah is often occupied by 12 to 15 persons. New 
relations are brought in and especially in winter some of the worst 
forms of overcrowding are met with, miners and loaders of the 
same village, caste, or gang prefer to live together in the rooms 
of one dhowrah ; while those who work on different shifts often 
deliberately choose to occupy one set of rooms alternately. 

Only at some of the bigger collieries are some latrines provid- 
ed for the dhowrahs, but these are grossly inadequate in number. 
Miners especially the children, ease themsetves too near the quar- 
ters and pigs do the work of scavengers. s 

In the dhowrahs for which piped water supply is provided 
the taps are too few and distant. 1 [t was found that m four collieries, 
there was only one tap provided for 75 to 80 dhowrahs. 

Bustees and Barracks of the Plantations 

In the plantation the usual housing accommodation adopted 

is of the bustee type, long lines of b f rr . a J 5 ofs wl ^ e ir ;" ^muaHy 
brick walls or bamboo huts wth thatched roofs are * built moat y 

along .he banks of 

congestion, back of hgh t and «• -mall croups of sepa- 

with. There are also hamlets consisting of s«jaU group ^ ^ 

rate huts scattered among the cu f ° dvances from the 

the coolies building their huts on receipt 

The lanes are narrow and cr °°Jf d c *^ 

and washings, and with the excret separate* cowsheds, an 

freauently found here. 1 here are nu » h 

adjoining room serving to shelter t e am • . . a!> 

space penrdt^and^Uo'baclTto back* The danger of fire outbreaks 
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is serious in summer ; while during the rains the pathways to the 
bustees become small channels and there being no plinths water 
flows into the huts, when their inhabitants are compelled to go 
without cooking and perch themselves on earthenware vessels, 
their only belongings. 

In the Darjeeling tea estates and in the plantations occupying 
hill sides, as in Coorg and Travancore, the lines of labourers 5 huts 
are similarly located on sites lying on the banks of streams, and 
dangers of water-logging or inundation are equally recurrent. 
Bathing and washing an angeinents are seldom met with in the 
plantation bustees, although piped^ water supply is found in a 
number of gardens There is hardly any latrine accommodation 
in a plantation. The labourers use the field and the jungle for 
nature’s calls. 

The sudden outbreaks of cholera in an epidemic form and 
the prevalence of hookworm disease testify to the dangers of lack 
-of provision of latrines, and sanitary, bathing and washing place for 
the labourers. Where the bustees and their surrounding areas are 
not adequately drained, malaria and pneumonia become endemic 
•causing a heavy mortality especially among women and children. 

The National Sample Survey (October 1953 March 1954) 
investigated housing condition in 53 sample towns - and 
in the four cities of Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi and Madras. It 
found that nearly one-fourth of the houses had plinths, walls and 
roofs of mud The new construction has not kept pace with 
the growth of urban population. As against increase in urban 
population at a rate varying from 3 to 4 per cent annum, 
-new houses have been built at a rate varying from 2 to 2 5 
per cent. About 44 of the houses in urban areas have only one 
room; 28 per cent two rooms } 12 percent three room , and 16 
per cent four or more rooms. About 46 per cent of the houses 
had ress than 10 sq.'feet per head These facts illustrate the 
congestion which exist in urban areas. 

Effects of Urbanization 

The growth of urbanization and the imposition of a compe- 
titive system on a self-subsistent type of production have disturbed 
the economic isolation of the villages, and created a capitalist system 
involving a seasonal labour market and the exploitation of the 
masses. Whilst we have not enjoyed so far the benefits of indus- 
trialism to any great extent, we have . produced in our cities all 
the evils associated with overcrowding, slums and unemployment. 
In cities housing and working conditions, recreation facilities and 
sanitary conveniences have all been incredibly bad, and food has 
•been scarce and unwholesome t An analysis of census returns throws 
some light on this problem, though, it does not reveal the whole 
.picture. The outstanding facts are : 

1. M. Read, The India Peasant Uprooted, 1931. ■ . 
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0 ) Some of the cities have greater densities than is known 
even in the heavy industrial countries of the world, e. g., in 1931 
Bombay had 48,400 persons per sq. mile, and Calcutta 24,403, 
Madras 22,300, Jaipur 48,100, and Amritsar 24,900 persons per sq’ 
mile as against only 24,900 persons per sq. mile in New York, 
26,400 in Chicago, and 15,100 in Philadelphia in 1940. 

(2) These densities are achieved despite an absence of tall 
buildings, for the bulk of population live in houses of one or two 
stories Most of the tenements contain only one room with one 
or more families living huddled together in this space despite the 
fact that the size of these tenements is normally between 19x10 
and 12X15 feet. 1 2 3 If an average of 2J persons per room be taken 
as an indication of overcrowding, then houses sheltering 96 per cent 
of the population of Bombay will be considered to be overcrowded 
and this population is housed so inadequately that the streets have 
to be used to supplement the sleeping accommodation. In fact, 
overcrowding is so great in Bombay that men have to sleep out 
•wherever possible, and during the monsoon, when it is impossible 
to lie on the pavement, varandahs, alley-ways and stairs are all 
crowded with persons sleeping there - Certain sections of Bombay 
show the worst foim of overcrowding. Byculla with 99 per cent 
of the families living in single-room tenements, Sewri with 89 per 
cent, Mazagaon and Parel with 88 per cent and Second Nagbada 
with 87 per cent are the worst examples. The extent to which 
the slums have been created, in India by the prosess of urbaniza- 
tion may be illustrated by the 1931 figures of congestion m 
Bombay city, Kanpur and Lucknow : 


Cities % 

1 Room 

2 Room 

3 Room 

4 Room 

5 Room 

Tenement 

Tenements Tenements Tenements 

& over 

Bombay 

81 

11 

3 

2 

3 

Kanpur 

62.5 

24 8 

7.5 

2 9 ~ 

2 3 

Lucknow 50.4 

28.9 

10 7 

52 

4.8 


The census publishes figures of an average number of persons 
per house. The figures of one census are not strictly comparable 
to those of another, because of changing definitions. 3 


1 Census of J ntha, 1931 Vol 1, Pt. l,p. 57. 

2 Census of India. 1931, Vol 1 ^Pt. 1, p. 57. , , r 

3 Census of 1921 says, "Formerly a house was defined as the residence of 
one or more family having a separate independent entrance from the common 
way But now it ha3 been defined a3 the home of commensal family with Us 
resident dependants and servants” (p 46). This definition, though used m 
1931, could not be applied universally in all parts of India, because of variation 

In family customs and reference to food and residence. . .l. 

The 1951 Census attempted to follow a single system throughout the country. 
It defined a ‘house’ and a ‘nousehold’ separately : ‘A household is a gr _ P 
people who live together and take their food from a common kitchen Whereas 
a ‘house’ is a building within which people live : provided lf d'fferent parts 
of the budding is structurally separated and I a 48) 

entrances so as to give independent access to each part (Vol. I Pt. . p. ) 
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The average number of persons per house was 5'8 in 1881. 
It was 5'4 in 1891, 5*2 in 1901 and 4’9 in 19ll._ The figures have 
been more or less constant up to 1921 after which there appears 
'to have been an increase in the number of persons per house. The 
figures were 4 9 in 1921 , 5 0 in 1931 ; 5‘1 in 1941 and 5 8 in 1951. 
This shows that the number of houses is not increasing as fast as 
the number of people. Tie condition of housing has become 
acute It has worsened during the past few years due to increasing 
population influx of refugees from Pakistan and a slowing down of 
the construction of new houses because of high prices of land, 
steel and building materials. 

The Planning Commission had made a rough estimate of 
housing shortage in industrial towns by collecting information from. 
37 towns with a total population of 1^ million woiking in large- 
scale industries. It came to the conclusion that there is an 
immediate need of housing accommodation for 4} lakh industrial 
workers. According to another estimate there is a shortage of 18} 
lakh houses in urban areas in addition to 10 lakh houses for 
displaced persons from Pakistan Whatever may be the actual 
extent of the shortage, there is no doubt that there is acute 
shortage of housing accommodation 

The houses are not only scarce but the housing conditions 
are appalling both in the cities and the rural areas. The single- 
room ramshackle bustees, ahaias, chawls, cheries and douihias have 
all been built by private landlords and employers. In the busiest 
centres the Houses are built close together, eave touching eave, 
and fiequently back to back in order to use all the available space. 
Neglect of sanitation is often evident from heap of rotting garbage 
and pools of sewage, whilst the absence of latrines increases the 
general pollution of air and soil. Many of the houses are without 
plinths, windows and adequate ventilation. They usually consist 
of a single small room, the only opening being a doorway often 
too low to enter without stooping In order to secure some 
privacy, old kerosene tins and gunny bags are used to form 
screens which further restrict the entrance of light and air. In 
dwellings such as these, human beings are born, grow up, sleep 
and eat, live and die 1 Though this was written over two decades 
ago, yet the general features of houses in every industrial centre 
remain the same. The same sort of overcrowding, congestion, 
lack of sanitation and ventilation, absence of latrines and water- 
taps, dark, damp, filthy tenements with little arrangement for 
privacy are to be met with .even now. Cooking and sleeping m 
the same room are common. The whole thing is awfully disgust- 
ing and it is simply surprising how human beings live under such * 
conditions. The same story about appalling housing conditions 
in Madras, Ahmedabad, Bihar and Kanpur has beeh repeated by 
the respective Committees. 8 

1 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour , 1931, pp. 271-72. 

2 Census of India , Vol 14 (Madras, Pt I. p. 69) , Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour, p 277 . The Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee Report (1940). 
p. 88 , and The Karpur Labour Enquiry Committee Report (1938), p. 78. 
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- Even with a bare 17 per cent people living in towns, the 
congestion in some of them is terrible. Rickets = in children, and 
anaemia, dyspepsia and lassitude in grown-up people are charac- 
teristic of such houses whose air is vitiated bv overcrowding ; 
inhalation of such air results in the lowering of the power of resis- 
tance against all maladies in general and pthisis, bronchitis, 
diptheria, pneumonia, enteric fever, parasitic diseases, etc., in parti- 
cular. These diseases are common in all labour bustees. Epidemics 
also take a heavier toll in cities than m the open countryside. As 
Mr. Yeats remarked, “This urbanization has all the drawbacks 
of lack of control and general squalor.” Approaches to very big 
cities like Bombay, Madras or Calcutta are hideous Thousands 
of homeless squatters are found camping in the outskirts. Brick- 
kilns are another hideous sight. Delhi with its “ribbon develop- 
ment” along with roads going out of the city is an eye-sore. 
Calcutta is “an octopus with more than eight tentacles.” Amritsar 
presents an ugly, repulsive look. 1 

The following table shows the density of occupation in dwel- 
lings of different sizes in a few towns It will be noticed that the 
.average number of occupants per room is the highest in one-room 
tenements. 2 


Density of Occupancy {No. of persons per room ) m dwellings 
of different sizes 



1-room 

2-room 

3-room 

All dwellings 

Madras 

Sugar Mills 

4-9 

32 

2-7 

4-2 

Tramways 

5-0 

2-2 

• •• t 

4 ‘6 

, Tanneries 

5-9 

3-2 

3-0 

48 

Bombay 

Employers’ Houses 

4-5 

3-2 ' 

• •• 

44 

Private Houses 

5-8 

2-7 

*•» 

5-2 

Printing Press 

4-8 

4-3 

i 

4-7 

Kanpur 

Employers’ Houses 

4-0 

3T 


3-9 

Private Houses 

3'8 

2*4 

= 

32 

(3) The absence of 

adequate 

housing 

accommodation has 


brought in a serious disparity between the proportions of sexes. 
The costly city life, the absence of work for women and the 
restriction on child and female labour reduce the possibility of 
bringing the family to the city. This makes the city all the more 
unattractive to the" worker as a place of residence and increase the 
worker’s desire to get back to his village home as soon as possible. 


1 Yeats. Census of India, 1941, Vol. I. Pt. I. 

2 Summarised from Rtge Committee's Report , Table 13/, p. 313. 
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The sex disparity is most marked in the age groups 25-30 and 
30-35. This is responsible for the spread of prostitution and of 
venereal diseases from the industrial centres to the villages. While 
the man-worker leading single life comes back to the village 
tainted and diseased, “the woman workers lose their self-respect 
and virtue and are looked down by the village population ” In 
the thousands of slums of the Indian industrial centres, manhood 
is, unquestionably, brutalised, womanhood dishonoured, and 
childhood poisoned at its very source. 1 The following table 
gives sex ratio of the towns and cities. 3 


Sex Ratio in the Towns and Cities, 1881-1941 
Cities under 5,000 


Class of towns 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

persons 

110 

110 

111 

111 

113 

118 

N.a. 

5,000 to 10,000 

105 

104 

105 

107 

108 

111 

N.a. 

10,000 to 20,000 

105 

106 

106 

108 

110 

113 

N.a. 

20,000 to 50,000 

106 

109 

110 

115 

121 

121 

N.a. 

50,000 to 100,000 

‘111 

114 

111 

118 

120 

120 

N.a. 

100,000 to 500,000 

111 

115 

1 16 

122 

131 

128 

127 

500,000 and over 

162 

178 

156 

171 

175 

173 

161 


Although India has been traditionally rural, there are undeni- 
able evidences that a change is coming on. The acceleration 
in the grow'th of cities, the trend towards industrial and commer- 
cial expansion, the potential development of females in the urban 
industrial centres and the consequent normalisation of the sex' 
ratio, all point to the fact that urbanization in India is likely to 
gain momentum as it goes forward, and that within the coming 
decades the pace may become extremely rapid. 

But in India, we do not advocate piling up of people in big 
cities, blindly following the West. We are anxious not to repeat 
the mistakes of the West. "We should have a scienufically planned 
development of our cities so that all evils associated with/ congested 
areas are prevented from appearing. Scientific town-planning 
would mean the equitable distribution of the available land 
according to the various needs of the community including the 
provision for residential and industrial areas, space for broa'd 
thoroughfares, dustless macadamised tar roads, and avenues, 
gardens, parks and pools and civic amenities like a protected 
water supply, hygienic sewage disposal and adequate lighting. 
For future we should have medium-sized, open, airy and healthy 
towns. What is needed is the urbanization of the rural and 
ruralisation of the urban centres. 

1 R. K. Mukerjee, The Indian Working Class, (1951), p. 320. 

2 From Census of India, 1691, 1901, 19JI, 1941. 
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Housing Problem in Post- Independence Era 

The post-Independence era has witnessed a serious effort to 
relieve the housing distress in country. Rs. 120 crores have been 
provided in the Second Plan (as against only 38 - 5 crores m the First 
p lan) for housing purposes. The programme consists of the housing 
a%Jow-income groups and the industrial workers as well as the 
u#antation Labour and middle-income groups, besides slum- 
clearance and rural housing. ~ ' 

Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme 

Top priority had necessarily to be accorded to the require- 
ments ol industrial workers and the subsidised housing scheme 
came into operation in September 1952. Sanctions amounting to 
Rs. 23 63 crores have been issued till the end of November 1956 
for the construction of 84,956 tenements. Out of this amount 
loans of Rs. 1,180 lakhs and subsidies of R£. 1,037 lakhs 
Have gone to State Government for the construction of 70,581 
tenements ; private employers got loan subsidies amounting to 
Rs. 94 lakhs and Rs. 89 lakhs respectively for 12,730 houses and 
Co-operative bocieties of workers have been sanctioned loans 
amounting Rs. 23 lakhs and subsidies amounting to Rs. 12 lakhs 
for 1045 tenements. The construction of over 47,000 houses had 
been completed, the rest are in various stages of construction. 
Projects involving construction of another 13,476 tenements at am 
estimated cost of Rs. 3'68 crores are at present under consideration. 

Apart from the progress in the working of the scheme, a number 
of modifications ol far-reaching* importance have been introduced 
in the scheme during the years 1954, 1955 and 1956. As a result 
of these improvements, given below, construction of more and 
better type of house may oe expected under the scheme. 

(l) Extension of the scope of scheme to mine workers (other 
than those employed in coal and mica mines for whom there are 
separate provisions administered by the, Ministry of Labour) 
governed bythe Mines Act, 1952. 

(n) Availability of aid for two-roomed tenements on the 
same general lines (on enhanced basis) as for one-roomed houses. 

(ui) Liberalization in the mode of payment sanctioned 
assistance to the co-operative societies in such a manner thar lack 
of initial capital does not stand in the way of their undertaking 
constructing work 

(iv) Formulation of an arrangement whereby State Govern- 
ment can construct houses in the first instance and then sell them 
to workers on a hire-purchase system. 

( V ) Instead of enforcing separate ceilings for land develop- 
ment and building costs, excess or saving in one can now be 
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adjusted with the saving or excess in the other, subject to the 
overall ceilings not being exceeded. 

(vi) Enhancement of ceiling cost for land development from 
Rs. 440 to Rs. 640 in respect of all towns having a population of 
over 3 lakhs (excluding, of course, Calcutta and Bombay for which/ 
increased ceilings, commensurate with the high costs prevale# 
there, already exist). 

(vii) Provision of increased ceilings for land development 
and building costs m respect of single storeyed construction by 
co-operatives of industrial works in Calcutta and Bombay, i.e., 
instead of the normal ceilings of Rs. 440 for land development and 
Rs. 2,260 2,900 for construction in the case of one and two- roomed 
tenements, and is now admissible On the ceilings of Rs 800 for 
land development and Rs. 2,825 to Rs. 3,625 for construction 
purposes. 

Low-in come Group Housing Scheme 

The Low Income Group Housing Schemes announced in 
November 1954 envisages grant of financial assistance through the 
State Governments on convenient and reasonable terms to- those 
with' low incomes, (t.e. not exceeding Rs. 6,000) and their co-opera- 
tive societies who are desirous of building their houses. Assistance 
is payable in the iorm of loans, bearing an interest of -4-t per cent 
and repayable in 30 annual equated instalments. The quantum of 
loan is 80 percent of the cost of building the house (including land) 
subject to a maximum of Rs. 8,000 can be disbursed, under the 
scheme. 

The scheme also provides for the following : 

/ 

(i) Grant of loans by the Centre to the State Government for 
the acquisition and development of sites. The rate of interest on 
such loans is about 31 per annum. The loan is repayable within 
3 years and, during this period, the plots of land, so acquired 
and developed arc to be sold to persons in the low-income groups 
on a "no-profit-no-loss” basis. 

(ii) Construction of houses by the State Governments them- 
selves (or through their statutory bodies). All such houses have 
to be sold, either outright or on a hire-purchase basis, to indivi- 
duals in the low-income groups or co-operatives of such indivi- 
duals ; and 

(in) Grant of assistance to local bodies, co-operative tenant 
societies, non-Governmental but recognised health institutions and 
hospitals, educational trusts and other charitable institutions for 
-construction of houses. The ownership of these houses vests with 
those bodies or institutions which may rent them out to their 
•ow-paid staff, but the rent, so charged, is not to contain any 
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Middle Income Group Housing Scheme 

A separate scheme for the grant of house-buildings loan to the 
middle income groups is under the cosideration of the Government 
of India. The amount of loan will be limited to 80 per cent of the 
cost of land and building subject to a maximum of Rs. 25,000. 

Slum Clearance and Sweepers Housing 

The question of slum clearance and sweepers housing had 
been engaging the attention of Goveinment of India for quite 
sometime but it was not possible to do anything tangible on 
account of the fact that the low rent paying capacity of slum 
dwellers and sweepers called for heavy subsidies which could not 
be made available during the hist plan period because of compet- 
ing claims of other development schemes on the limited resources 
available. 

It has now r been decided, however, to make a beginning in these 
fields with a provision of Rs 20 crores in the Second Five Year 
Plan. A slum clearance aad sweepers housing are essentially a 
local responsibility the pattern of financial assistance proposed in 
the scheme is : 

(1) 25 per cent of the cost to be given by the Gentie and 
subsidy, with an equal amount to be found by the State Govern- 
ment as a matching subsidy and (u) the balance of 50 per cent of 
the cost to be advanced by the Centre as loan. 

The two important principles on which the scheme is based 

are . 


(i) There should be the minimum dislocation of slum dwellers 

and efforts should be made to re-house them, as far as possible, 

at the existing sites of the slums and/or sites nearby, in order to 
ensure that they are not uprooted from their field of employment ; 

(li) In order to keep down rents within the paying capacity 
of slum-dwellers, the emphasis should necessarily be laid more on 
provision of the minimum standards of environmental hygiene 
and essential services rather than on construction of any elaborate 
and costly structures. 

No financial assistance under the scheme is envisaged for 
rehousing of slum-families whose income exceeds Rs. 250 per men- 
sum in Bombay and Calcutta and Rs. 175 per mensum elsewhere. 
The slum-families with an income higher than these ceilings would 
be encouraged to avail of the loan assistance available under the 
Low-Income Group Housing Scheme, or other housing schemes 
of the Central or the State Governments. J 
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,It is realbed that this modest provision which the Centre 
has been able to set apart for the purpose, is hardly adequate to 
deal efficiently with the problem, but it does not represent an 
advance on the current state of affairs and it is hoped that some 
of the worst slum at least in the larger town will have been 
cleared by the end of the next plan. Much will of course depend 
on the enthusiasm that the State Government may evince m the 
formulation of their slum clearance and sweepers housing 
programmes with the aid now proposed to be made available. It 
must however not be forgotten that the construction of tenements 
for industrial workers under the subsidised Industrial Housing 
Scheme also contributes in some measure to the clearance of 
slums, particularly in the Industrial towns. 

Plantation Labour Housing Scheme 

Even though the Plantation Labour Act 1957 makes it obli- 
gatory on every employer to provide and maintain for all workers 
and their families residing in plantations, necessary housing 
accommodation most of the planters, particularly the smaller ones 
could not fulfil their obligations mainly on account of inadequate 
financial resources. In response to their demand for central 
assistance a Plantation Labour Housing Scheme has now been 
drawn up for implementation during the Second Five Vear Plan, 
and a provision of Rs. 2 ciores has been made in the plan for the 
purpose. Assistance is proposed to be given to planters through 
State Governments in the shape of interest bearing Loans, to the 
extent of the cost of houses on much the same lines as contained 
in the Low Income Group Housing Scheme. 

Under the Plan 

Under the Second Plan a larger allotment is made for indus- 
rial and other housing schemes. As against a provision of 
is. 38 5 crores m the First Plan, the provision in the Second 
Plan is Rs. 120 crores allotted as follows: 1 

Subsidised Industrial Housing 
Low Income Group Housing 
iural Housing 

Slum Clearance and Sweepers Housing 
MiddJle Income Group Housing 
’lantation Housing. 


Crores of Rs 

45 

40 

10 

20 

3 

2 

120 


1. Second Fete 7 ear Plan, 1956, p 555. 
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The schemes under the Second Plan are ambitious and cover 
many more items than the Fust Plan and the largest to be achieved 

s* rf* • 1 

No. of Houses Tenements 
... 128,000 
... 68,(00 
... 110,000 
... 5,000 

... 11,000 

Total.. 3,22,000 

Programmes undertaken by other Central Ministiies, by State 
Governments and local authorities and thos* pertaining to coal 
mines labour are expected to provide 753,000 units in addition to 
provide construction, which has been reckoned foi the Second 
Plan period at 800,000 units. Thu 5 the total programme for Second 
Plan envisages the construction of about T9 million units as com- 
pared with about T3 million dunng the First Plan 

NATIONAL BUILDING ORGANISATION ^ 

One of the important problems facing the Government, so 
far as housing is concerned is the reduction of building costs 
■which arc admittedly very high at present. The National Build- 
ings organisation set up by the Ministiy of Works. Housing and 
Supply in July 1954, is intended to provide the means and 
machinery for achieving this end as far as possible. The essent 1 al 
functions of this oiganisation are to collect and disseminate useful 
information on building sciene, techniques and materials formu- 
lation and co-ordination of research problem on cheaper and 
better building materials and techniques, standardisation of 
building legislation, byelaws, techniques and material etc. Since 
the field of activity is vast and complicated progress is bound 
to be slow. Notwithstanding initial difficulties the organi- 
sation is at piesent engaged in a number of activities in fulfilment 
of its objection The following are the noteworthy ecamples 
N.B O Journal, which came into existence in December 1955, will 
be of considerable educative value to those who are interested in' 
building tiade and practice. Devlopment of gypsum as building 
material the experimental manufacture of the gypsum boards (on 
cottage industry basis undertaken by N. B O. and the investiga- 
tions of a working group on Development of Gypsum). Experimental 
Manufacture of Hottow Bricks ; and efim t to standardise certain 
building material in collaboration with the I. S. I. etc. 

1 Op cit , p 356. 


Subsidised Industrial Housing 
Low> Income Group Housing 
Rehousing o( slum dwellers 
Middle Income Group IIouMng 
Plantation Laboui Housing 
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Conclusion 

Small employers are generally incapable of providing houses 
to their woikers, moreover, the houses built bv the employers are 
likely to be of high tent, whereas the need of the workers is of 
cheap but healthy houses. The responsibility of the State is there- 
fore, twofold Firstly, it should prepare a housing plan, lay down 
the type and si?e of the houses to be constructed and the rent to 
be charged This plan should be executed by the employers and 
special housing boards which should be constituted in each indus- 
trial centre. Secondly, the State should help the employers and the 
housing boards in acquiring suitable lands near the mills for 
building houses, by enfoicing the Land Acquisition Act, in their 
favour. 

There are certain inportant problems connected with the 
housing The hist is that the rent of the woikers quarters should 
be within their means. A living wage at least must be paid to the 
workers and the rent of the houses must be such that they may 
afford to pay it out of their wages Secondly , such amenities 
of life as dispensaries, markets, schools and post offices must be 
available near the labour colonics Flnrdly, theie is the question of 
cheap conveyance. The employers should provide the cheap bu 
services to bung to and fio the woikers from theit dwellings to 
the milR Fourthly , some icasonablc punciples preferably according 
to the period of service put in should be adopted b\ the employers 
for making allotment the houses amongst their workers. Lastly 
for effecting a long tetm solution of this problem, the State should 
prohibit further starting of industrial concerns m aims which are 
alrcadv overcrowded and where the housing is already a serious 
problem 

To conclude, we might sav improved housing is the first step 
towards an improvement of the standard ol living, behaviour and 
morals of the industrial worker With all this will come the conquest 
of preventable disease and mortality and improvement of health and 
output. The problem of housing is, undeniably, the most central for 
the efficiency and the well being of the Indian working class. To 
those who as^cit that India cannot afford to spend more money 
for industrial housing, theie can be onlv one reply that she can no 
longer afford to delay such expenditure 1 

I. R. K Mtifcrjcc. 7 ht h.tiun li arhn; Clu-s p. 32! 
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LABOUR WELFARE 

1 k ^ ur ' n g recent years the question of industrial efficiency and 
labour welfare has. been attracting increasing attention. Both 
administrators and industrialists aie paying much attention towards 
this problem. This is as it should be ; for India is rapidly mobilis- 
es its. industrial and mineral resources and it will not be long 
efore it ranks as one of the leading countries of the world. 

•11 ,^ len industrial Revolution set in, it was thought that it 
will bring in its train peace, progress and prosperity. It did bring 
prosperity but that prosperity was only for the privileged few. 
It made rich more rich and poor more poor. The men and women 
everywhere felt that this new power was inhuman, that it 
disregarded all their instruments and sensibilities, that it brought 
into their lives an inexorable force, destroying and scattering 
1 ht l ir cus toms, their tradition, their fieedom, their ties of family 
and home, their dignity and character as men and women 


!t is very unfortunate that in the past this problem has not 

received the attention which its important nature deserved. As a 
consequence the industrialisation of the country has not proved an 

srTnrp!r!rn Smg ' k *\ a great tra g ed Y that on this account the 
even nositiv-p " 0 ^ 11 ! 08 ^ 3S r blamed f° r lts indifference to or 

st vied ns labour welfare problems Raskin 

. t lc bastard child of darkness.” Garlvle condemned 

it in the strongest possible words. 

the a email i n rm q ° f t5l r e Industrial Revolution in the 19 th century, 
Xo P rk and g the °f,. the ’ Workers - the unbelievably long hours 
all neglected bv lng P overt y and distress of the workers were 
As a matter of fLt , arge mum ber of economists of that period. 

were free to make contract Ld 7 aS ' erted that the workers 
distress. contract and no one was responsible for their 


of factor; emp^ymSt ever g3 ' ,nS aad the losses 

that a man sufocd .n L i f °k ^ Stra,n aad violence 
which he could smoke or eat di?„‘r ^ PaSSed fr0m a hfe 111 

which somebody turned the pleased to one in 

had not even the right to whittle f ° r fourteen hours he 

and laughterless life of a pnmn ’ 11 was llke entering the airless 
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“While the engine runs the people must work. Men women 
and childten are yoked together with iron and steam. The animal 
machine . breakable in the best case, subject to a thousand source * 
of suffering is chained fast to iron machine, which knows no 
suffering and no weariness.” These lines will speak how labour 
was treated in early days and even at present they are not free 
from worries. The problem of Industrial Labour and his welfare 
ss very important in a country which is dreaming for industrialisa- 
tion on fast scale. 

Times without number we are told that Indian labour is 
inefficient ; he is incapable of doing any hard work , he wastes 
his money in gambling and drinks , the output of his work is 
considerably less than that of labourers m other countries Discip- 
ine is unknown to him and he is hard to manage If these charges 
are correct then it seems almost impossible for this country to 
become an efficient industrial country to any considerable extent 
If the Indian labourer is guiltv of all these charges we must find 
out the motives which impelled hirn to commit all these offences. 
When we probe deep into the question we find very gloomy picture 
indeed. 

Unsatisfactory Housing Conditions 

The housing conditions are far from satisfactory. It is an 
undisputed fact that the density of labour population in 
industrial centres like Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Kanpur and 
Ahmedabad is extremely high. The chens of Madras, the ahatas 
of Kanpur, the busiees of Calcutta and the chaw Is of 
Bombay and Ahmedabad “outslum the slums of many other 
countries of the world ” In the urban and industrial areas 
cramped sites, the high value of land and the necessity for svorker 
to live m the vicinity of his work have all tended to intensify 
congestion and overcrowding. In the busiest centres the houses are 
built close together, eave touching eave and frequently back to * 
back in order to make use of all available space. Neglect of 
sanitation often evidenced by heaps of rotting garbage and pools 
of sewage, whilst the absence of latrines enhances the general 
pollution of air and soil Houses, many without plinths windows 
and adequate ventilation, usually consist of a single room, the only 
opening being a doorway, often too low to enter without stooping, 
la order to secure some privacy old kerosene tins and gunnv bags 
are used to form screens which further restrict the entrance of 
light and an In dwelling such as these human beings are born, 
sleep and eat, live and die 1 These roo ns mav rightly be called 
“fox holes” or black holes The stuffy atmosphere of the rooms 
coupled with dteary and congested surrounding and insufficient 

1 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour. 1931. pp 271-272. 
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sanitary and other conveniences render them altogether unfit for 
human-habitation. In this resptet Dr. Mookerji rcghtlv remarks 
‘ the opeiatives h\e (m Bengal coal mines) infiltliv and dingy huts, 
wlieie manhood is brutalised, womanhood dishonoured and childhood poisoned 
at the very source , ' 1 

The worker born, brought up and nourished in such 
atmosphere is hardly able to work efficiently because dirt and over- 
crowding bring about mental depression and impaired metabolism 
which in turn lead upon health and lead to impaired efficiency, 
unemployment and poverty. All this leads not only to a physical 
waste of energy, general enervation but also to a low standard of 
living, health and low resisting power, which play directly into the 
hands of immorality and disease. 

Intolerable Working Conditions 

Not only are the housing conditions so appaling but the condi- 
tions of working inside the mills and factories (both in the regulated 
and unregulated) beggai description. In many of the mills the annual 
lime washing of the walls, ceilings and passages is not carried out, 
the cleaning of floor is neglected, rubbish and debris are allowed 
to collect, drainage carrying water and sewage are not properly 
consu ucted or connected tvuh th ( e main drains of the towns or 
flushed legularly, and the latiine accommodation is neither 
sufficient nor clean, the yvaste water being allowed to accumulate 
and to produce a nasty smell and the pans being worn out and not 
cleaned regulars'. The uoikers naturally object to use filthy 
latrines, so that the surrounding of factory become insanitary The 
supply of dunling water is not always satisfactory. There is often 
good deal of scrambling around the watei supply. 

Beside this fatigue is a normal feature with industrial 
workers who have to lepeat the same process several times on the 
same machine. This cieates a nuisance m the worker and he soon 
feels tired. According to Prof. Irving Fisher, “A typical succession 
of events is first latigue then colds, then tuberculosis, then death .” 2 

Lack of Sanitation and Health Facilities 

Sickness among workers is due to manv varied causes-occupa- 
tional hazards, bad woiking conditions, a miserable home-life, 
inadequate housing comforts, undesirable community surround - 
ings, unintelligent legulation of personal lives and others In 
industries the worker inhales dust and fumes which effect his lungs 
» and lower his power o! rcsistence Thus he falls an easv pray to 
rhe disease A glance at the mortality statistics of the Indian 

R K. Mutcijer, Indian Working Class 
i T N. Rastogi, Indian Industrial Labour, 1949, p. 20. 
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worker will reveal that about 70 per cent of the deaths are caused by 
cholera, small pox, plague, fevers, dysentery and diatrhoea and 
tuberculosis. Thus while the workers’ health is constantly being 
menaced by various causes, no adequate medical facilities aic 
provided to make up the damage done to then bodies and spirits 
This is proved by an enquiry made by Bombay Labour Office m 
1930-3L It shows that a very small percentage of the wot iters 
obtain adequate medical relief. About 22 per cent of the sick received 
no medical aid at all, while neatly 40 pci cant resoned to country 
medicines and quacks because of prohibitive cost of proper 
medical care Much is also due to ignorance, supusution, belief 
in the potency of chaims and prejudices against western medicines 
and hospitals. Once a worker falls ill there is little chance ot his 
getting completely cured in the environment and conditions in 
which he U\es and woiks. 

Dr. Turnei has rightly observed that, “In cities in India a 
high mortality follows closely insamtan sui rounding-, ab'ence of 
domestic and personal hvgiene, want of ventilation and light • 
and the presence of filth, infact the incidence of disease i- dircctlv 
related to the tnsanitatv domestic surroundings, the incidcnc- 
varying with the habits and customs of the people with regard to 
their lood, peisonal cleanliness, domtstie habits washing, bathing, 
cleaning of rooms, clothes and peisonal hnhjis and mn> ami 
sleeping ” J 

Unwholesome Food-intake 

Besides these problem*, the problem of nmiiiton of the 
Lvoiher is also lmpoitant l he opinion of the qualified obstuvers 
s that the limited diet ns well as the msufTicitni food couwiiption 
yt w arhera have resulted in rnalnufi ition and undei-nourishment, 
md the huge incidence of sickness among them hears out tins opinion. 
The diet of fhe avetage industrial woiket falb far below the 
tandards coimnonh considered necessary for good health and 
hat among many groups of wot hers tfie dietary intake is at a 
langcroush low level The total food swpph available to him i- 
dally inadequate, as aho highly unbalanced An enquiry made 
nto over 2,01 0 Lundies of Jute mill workers in i> ngal '•uowtd mat 
he food consumed by an average worker is equivalent to 2 ,7i<J 
;aloi ies t ’after allowing for vva:u. (when it ought to tv c clones,, 

lut the kind of lood that go to make up tni* total tidier gre.ui ' 
nth different workers Onlv about hi pt r cent get a fqu.tf md; 

,e. food con-hung of two-tinrd mibohvdi.nrs cm -siwh hb va- 
ixth protein and nunetnl suit be.-Kies vitamins. 

1 . Turner and GoMwntlH. Csr"o'>ir s-. I’i.i, r> 15 V. 

2. "1 . 1.. A. \ct m v. llv-x'ifit p tUU. 
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'Benefits of Labour Welfare Work 

The labour welfare work is necessary not only for the 
worker’s benefit, but it is also all the more necessary for the 
employer’s own interest for the following reasons : — 

(1) The welfare work has beneficial effects for the workers. 
The welfare measures influence the sentiment of the workers, and 
contiibute to the maintenance of industiial peace. When the 
worker feels that the employer and the State are interested in his 
■dav-to-day life, he would like to take advantage of such facilities 
and make his lot happier and his tendency to grouse and grumble 
will steadily disappear. 

(2) Better-housing, co-operative societies, canteens, sickness 
and maternity benefits, provident funds, gratuties and pensions, 
educational facilities, free or cheap rate cinema shows, etc., are 
bound lo create a feeling amongst the workers and they have a 
stake in the industry and the working class become more stabilised 
and economically efficient, and strikes are avoided lest they are 
deprived of these additional benefi's. 

(1) Labour-turnover and absenteeism are stopped. Whatever 
-.improves conditions of work and life for the employees, whatever 
leads to increasing adaptation of the woiker of his task and 
whatever makes him bill contented will lessen his desire or need 
to leave it for a time and lighten for him and the industi y the 
burden of absenteeism 1 

(4) Apart from humanitarian value, social advantages are 
considerable. The provision of canteens improve their physique, 
entertainments reduce the incidence oF vices ; medical aid and 
maternity and child- vvclfaie improve the health of the workers 
and bring down the rates of general, maternal and infant 
mortality; and educational facilities increase then mental efficiency 
and economic productivity. 2 

Scope of Welfare Work 

With the changed times it is very satisfactoiy to note that 
the conservative outlook has completely altered and increasing 
attention is being devoted to the study of labour problems. In 
oider to improve the working conditions of mills and to promote 
his economic and social well being certain important measures 
and activities have been undertaken by the State, employers and 
associations of workers. Such schemes are broadly termed “welfare 
■work.” The Royal Commission also observed, it is a term which 

} Bombay Textiles Labour Enquiry Committee, 1940, p. 304. 

V. Labour Investigation Committee, Mam Report, p 342." 
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must necessarily be clastic, bearing a somewhat different inter- 
pretation in one country from another, according to the different 
•social customs, the degree of industrialisation and the educational 
•development of the worker. 1 This question of welfare is somewhat 
subjective and that the definition largely depends upon the 
circumstances of each case. Mr. Arthur James Todd aptly 
remarks, “A series of sharply diverge opinions exist on the motives 
and merits of industrial welfare work 51 


Miss E. T. Kelly (President of the Welfare Workers Institute 
•of England) meant by welfare work, ‘the adoption bv a firm of 
a certain principle of conduct and action in its relations with its 
employees” 2 Sir Edward Panton, an employer defined the term 
as, “anything that makes the conditions in the factory conductive 
to happiness, health and prosperity of the workers ” The United 
States Bureau of Labour Statistics defines welfare work as, “any- 
thing for comfort and improvement, intellectual and social, of 
the employers over and above wages paid, which is not a necessity 
■of the industry.” 3 The Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences defines 
it as, “the voluntary efforts ol the employers to establish, within 
the existing industrial system, woiking and sometimes living and 
cultural conditions of the employees beiond wh.it is required by 
law, the custom of the industry and the conditions of the market .’ 1 
Again, E S Proud defines die welfare work as, “voluntary efforts 
•on the part of the enipkners to improve the c\i-ting industrial 
system, the conditions of employment in their own factories. 
According to Mr. N. M. Josht the welfare work coders all the 
efforts which employers make for the benefit of their cmpl n ees 
over and above the minimum standard of work.ng conditions 
fixed by Factory Act and o\cr and above the provisions of the social 
legislations providing against accident, old ages, uncmplot ment 
and sickness 5 

According to a recent Report of the I L O. woiker’s welfare 
should be understood as meaning such sc. vices, facilities and 
amenities which may he established m, or in the vicinu> of, under- 
takings to enable the poisons cmplo>ed in them to perform their 
woik in healthy, congenial surroundings and provided with amenities 
conductive to good health and high moialc. 6 A resolution adopted 
by the I. L. O." Conference (30th session, June 1917; enumerated some 
of these services and aminitie*. The<c include : adequate canteens, 
rest and recreation facilities, sanitary and medical facilities, 


1 rt-po’i, or> cit . p tut. _ , , 

2 }■ l . r. II e'jert I Port in A'i-eh j* trre., if It tfirt .1 /’-r, 

]ul\ , KUO. i> HU. , ..... , , , , 

3 . Trdi .U!’-!T “Ird.itr r c-.i Strut} , A A'piet’tl cf 

!>irdt*r Iniassr p . 5 ■’ 

4 L’intht-'d.a of Social V«1 XV. 1015. n 

- y if Trait Ur.ior. -.1 ’« p -G. 

G. hf,< r : Hot (’.r II O.A is-, p. 3 . 
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arrangements for travel to and from work and the accommodation 
of workers who aie employed at a distance from their homes 

All these definitions reveal the points of conflicts in respect 
the tetm ‘welfare wmk. We are still in doubt whether the work is 
confined only to the employers, whether it excludes the work inside 
the factory, whether it covers the minimum standard fixed kw 
legislation and whether it i elates to moral and intellectual inptovc- 
ment oi the workers. Various suggestions have been given and 
in consequence welfare work has been subdivided in the light 
thereof. These divisions would be more clear if we study the 
different agencies of worker’s evclfare. Dr. P S Loknathan 
regards three agencies — The State, the employer and the organised 
labour. Dr, Broughton adds one moie agenev, viz., the public 
and the semi-public social welfare societies It will, therefore, be 
incorrect to confine the welfare work to employers alone. There 
are a number of activities that are not touclied bv legal enact- 
ments — labour legislations and that relate mainly for welfare w'ork 
outside the factory including such schemes as housing recreational, 
educational and physical facilities and co operative societies. 

The Labour Investigation Committee, appointed bv Govern- 
ment of India prefer to include under w'dfare activities 
am thing done fot the intellectual, physical and moral and 
economic betterment of the woiker, whether by employers, b\ 
government, or by other agencies, over and above what is laid 
down by law' or what is normally expected on part of the conti ac- 
tual benefits for which the workers may have bargained. 1 Thus 
it includes housing, medical and educational facilities, nutrition 
facilities for rest and recreation, co-operative societies, day nursene 
and creches, provision of sanitary accommodation, holidays wuth 
pay, social insurance, maternity benefit schemes, and provident 
funds, gratuities and pensions, etc. 

Aims of Labour Welfare Work 

(1) It is partly hummistic, to enable the workers to enjoy a 
fuller and richer life. 

(2) It is partly economic, to improve the efficiency of the 
worker, to increase its availability where it is scarce and to keep 
them contended so as to minimise the inducement to form oi join 
unions and to resort to strikes. 

(3) The aim is partly civic, to develop a sense of lesponsibi- 
lity and diginity among the workers, and thus to make them 
worthy citizen of a nation. 

1 Labour Investigation Committee Report, 1945, p 345. 
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But it is unfaii to think that labour welfare is of exclusively 
a pseudo-philanthropic chaiacter, though its motivating forces 
touch the borders of humanitananisin In fact it is the most 
impoi tant sociological problem Droployers, trade unionists, and 
government must join hands in the social and economic uplift of 
the vast army of workers on which depends largely the destiny of 
tree India. 

Welfare Work and Social Work 

Welfare work has been distinguished from Social work. ' 
According to Mi s Heiring, “Welfare wotk has one veiy funda- 
mental distinction from social work The latter implies no 
relation between employer and employee, but rather suggest the 
activities of a State department or a volunteer organ sation 
Welfare work is alwavs the work of an < mplover. Social work 
means to most people advice in solution of individual or family 
pioblems through any possible adjustment ” J Thus according to 
her what the employer voluntarily docs for the moral and material 
betterment of his emplovees is welfare work and what the State 
and other organisations do for the workers is social u r ork There 
ate otheis like Miss J H. Kelmen who use the term on quite a 
different ground According to her the name carries with it the 
suggestions of efforts for definite groups of workers rather than 
that of social co-opeiation towards better lelationships throughout 
the community 2 

Welfare Work Inside and Outside the Factory 

There W'as a time when Indian welfare workers confined 
their activities towards the welfare of the workers outside the 
factory. But now it includes all attempts to ameliorate the 
general conditions of life of the workers done outside and inside 
the factors. 3 This division of welfaie work into the woikdone 
inside the factory and that done outside the factory, has been 
distinguished by Dr. Broughton bv the terms mtra-mural and 
t^lra-mural welfare work 4 Intra-mial welfare work consists of 
welfare schemes within the factory such as medical aid, compensa- 
tion, of accidents, creches and canteens, supply of dunking water 
and provident and pension funds Extra mural welfare work deals 
with the conditions outside the factory such as housing, indoor 
and outdoor recreation facilities (cinema and magic lantern shows 
excursions, dramatic performances and indoor and outdoor 
games) adult and child education, provision of reading rooms and 
libraries, etc. 

1 H, L Herring Welfare Work in Mill Villages , pp. 9 10. 

2. j. H Kel'nan, Labour in India, 

3. V. Anstcy. Economic Derelopmznt of India t p 325 

4. G. M. Broughton, Labour in Indian Industries , pp 181-2 
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A similar distinction can be made between ‘welfare work 
relating to conditions of employment’ and that ‘confined, to living 
conditions of the workers In the first class activities for the 
solution of problems such as hours of work, wages, holidays with 
pay, rest intervals, sanitation and safety, continuity of employment, 
limitation of female and juvenile labour may be included while 
all such schemes of benefits, cooperative societies, legal and 
medical aid and housing may be taken up in the second class. 

The Problem of Agency 

The problems of welfare are immense and cannot be 
tackled by one single agency successfully. There are certain 
measures which easily fit into the factory set up and 
therefore appropriately belong to the category of measures to be 
undertaken bv the employer. These include for example canteens, 
creches and recreational facilities. Certain other measures like 
educational and medical facilities may be regarded as more 
appropriate subjects for State action. Sometimes the objection is 
raised that small employer:, cannot afford provision of costly 
amenities. In this connection, the following suggestion made by 
the All-India Trade Union Congress in their memorandum to the 
committee deserves consideration. “Some of the essential items, 
of welfare work should be provided in the Act itself and further ' 
regulations regarding details may be kept to be made by Rules. 
As there will be difficulties for enforcing some of the welfare 
activities, such as creches, washing and bathing facilities ”in the 
cases of small factories we suggest that some of these welfare 
activities should be made available in industrial areas for the 
general body of workers for whom no separate provision could be 
made by the employer, and these facilities should be made under 
municipal or government control, but may be financed by the 
employers.” 

Labour welfare work in India has usually been undertaken by 
(0 The employers ; > 

(it) The workers organisation ; and 
(tit) The State Governments. 

(0 Welfare work by the employers 

There are certain progressive and enlightened employers 
who have made some very good arrangements for the welfare o 
their workers Such work may, briefly, be described here i 1 

1. Cotton Taxtiles 

Almost all the cotton mills maintain dispensaries where free 
medical treatment is given. Creches for children under the charge 

1 rJ 2 § 0 & 2 %n Cn lS la ’ £elj> baS<d on indwn labour Tear Book, 1953-4 (1955) pp. 
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of lady experts exist in almost all the mills. There are also cheap 
grain shops and canteens. Some mills have also opened boarding- 
houses where cheap meals are provided. Some of the mills also- 
maintain schools for the children of the workers and in some hteracv 
closes are held for adult workers. Facilities for indoor and outdoor 
games, provident and gratuity schemes exist in several mills. 
Recreation and entertainment facilities are provided by the radio, 
cinema shows, music contests, etc. These facilities have been pro- 
vided in particular, by the Calico Mills of Ahmedabad, Elgin and 
J. K. Mills of Kanpur ; The Empress Group of Mills. Nagpur , the- 
Delhi Cloth and General Mills and the Birla Cotton Mills, Delhi, th~- ( 
Jiyajee Rao Cotton Mills, Gwalior , the Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills, Madras and the Cotcon and Silk Mills of Madurai. 

2 Jute Mill Industry 

The only employer’s organisation which has undertaken direct 
responsibility for organising welfare work for ns member units 
is the Indian Jute Mills Association which has organised five 
labour welfare centres at Hazinagare, Kankinarrah, Serampore, 
Titagarh and Bhadreswar. These centres provide both indoor 
ind outdoor recreational facilities for workers. 

. Medical facilites are provided by all the units in the industry, 
vlost of the units maintain dispensaries usually under the charge 
)f a qualified doctor. Two units in Andhra maintain a maternity 
lorae in addition to a dispensary Two units in Kanpur formerly 
naintained dispensaiies but with the introduction of the Employee's, 
lealth Insurance Scheme there, these units now provide only first 
ud facilities. 

With the exception of 5 units in the membership of the Indian, 
ute Mills Association and one each in U. P. and Madhya Pradesh. 

11 the units have canteens Only Andhra units provide mid-dav 
neals. In the rest tea and snacks are sold. 

The number of schools run by the individual mills in West 
lengal for the benefit of worker's children increased from 30 m 1949 
o 32 in 1953. The number of schools attached to welfare centres- 
>f the Association, however, remained at 5. During the year 1953, 
iver 1000 workers children were taught in the schools run by the 
association. Physical training, mass drill, gardening and handi- 
raft form part of the school curriculum and special attention is 
iaid to the development of these activities. Arrangement for holding 
ewing and cooking classes regularly for the benefit of girl students 
re also made in one of the centres The Association also conducts 
dult education classes at every welfare centre with a view to remo- 
ing illiteracy among workers, but despite all possible endeavour 
n the part of the welfare centre staff to make these classes popu- 
ir, the response from workers is far from satisfactory. 
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Canteens have been established m 65 mills Three new canteens 
are under construction. The giam shops which were established 
for the supply of rationed articles at controlled rates to Jute Mills 
■uoihers are being closed down gradually as w/ikeis are buying 
then requuements non the market alter decontrol of atta and 
rice 


3. 'Woollen Textile Industry 

In the woollen te\tile industry generally, while some of the 
larger units have undertaken organised welfaic activities, the 
•mailer ones have been content with piovjding the minimum 
icquired under theF actonc* Act The New Bgerton Woollen Mills, 
Dhariwal, the Kanptu Woollen Mills, the Raymond Woollen 
Mills, and the Mahalah'-hmi Woollen Mills Bombay, maintain 
w ell equipped dispensaries under the charge of qualified doctors, 
onlv some ot the laiger units of the mdustiy maintain cteches. 
The large unit-, and a feu of the small ones maintain canteens, 
Mipplwng tea and light refreshments, and in some cases, cooked 
meals to their ernplo\ees. Facilities for the education of the workers 
and their children are also provided only by the large mills. 

4. Engineering Industry 

Most of the large units in the engineering industry, that is, 
those cmploung ovet 1000 workers maintain dispensaries for the 
treatment of their workers. Similarly, only large units run schools 
for the education of the workers’ children although in some cases 
smaller units contribute financial aid to primary schools in their 
vicinity. The engineering firms do not generally employ women 
in large number but whenever they are so employed creches for 
the children are provided. The maintenance of industual canteens 
is, however, more general and even the smaller units provide canteen 
foi their workeis. Facilities for workers’ recreation are provided 
only in some of the large units. 


Special mention should, however, be made of the welfare 
facilities provided by the Tata lion and Steel Go Jamshedpur. 
A hospital with 416 beds, 51 doctors, of whom 1 1 are specialists 
m different branches, and 114 nurses, six branch dispensaries 
suitably spread over the town and two Fust Aid posts inside the 
works at which qualified doctors are on duty day and night form 
the frame work of the medical facilities provided by the company. 
The expenditure incurred by the Steel Go for the maintenance 
of the Medical department during 1953-51 was Rs. 23,65,350. 


A number of rest houses for women workers and creches 
scatttied over the plant arc provided to take care of the babies 
while their mothers are at work. The company maintains three 
High Schools, 11 Middle Schools, 10 Primary Schools and a few 
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SC ^ 00 ^ S for the education of the workers and their children. 
.h° ut 25,000 children attend the company’s schools or schools 
aided by it. The welfare department arranges for games and 
tournaments of all kinds for which purpose large play-grounds are 
maintained. 


Most of the units have well equipped hospitals under the 
charge of qualified medical men, in which the workers as well 
as their families are given free medical treatment. 

Most unit have also canteens supplying tea and snacks at 
cheap rates ; and almost all have clubs with provision for indoor 
and outdoor games and reading rooms. A few of these clubs have 
provision even for radio receivers, swimming pool and cinema 
shows for the workers. Most of them run cheap grainshops. 
Educational facilities exist in almost all the centres. School build- 
ings and their equipment are supplied by the maragement and 
education is free. In a few cases, books, slates etc, are also 
supplied free to the workers’ children Most of the units employ- 
ing women workers have provided creches. 

Mines 

The Coal and Mica Mines Labour Welfare Funds are now 
responsible for providing welfare facilities for workers in coal and 
mica mines. It has been reported that 28 coal mines have 
provided recreation grounds and 167 have provided plav grounds 
for the workers ; 279 mines have provided schools for children and 
13 run adult education centres. 

The mining companies in Kolar Gold Field have provided 
to their employees various welfare amenities such as housing, 
medical recreational and educational facilities etc. There is 
a central welfare committee to co-ordinate the welfare activities 
in the entire field During the calander year 1953 a sum of 
Rs. 1,63,837 was spent towards the distribution and subsidization 
of food grains under the grain supply scheme. A canteen started 
m 1947 on the Mysore mine attracted daily 640 persons on the 
average. In the Kolar Gold Field Hospital, where free medical 
relief is provided to the employees, the average attendance per 
day was 372 in the year 1953. The Mines Maternity Homes — four 
in number~continue to render useful service to worker’s families. 
Out of a total of 3227 births in the mining area the number of 
children born in the Mines Maternity Homes was 3058 i e., nearly 
82 per cent. Also in accordance with the plan approved by the 
Government, three creches for the use of children under six were 
built during 1953. The fund maintains several primary schools, 
awarding scholarships and distributing slate, books and stationery 
18 
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free of cost. Ii also supplies midday meals to school children at 
Nellorc. 

During 1954-55 the budget of the Fund Provided Rs- 
11,66,00 for Bihar, Rs. 37,0,000 for Andhra, Rs. 3,46,000 for Raj- 
asthan and Rs. 44,300 for Ajmer. 

Plantations 

All tea gardens in Assam and West Bengal maintain dispen- 
saiies under the charge of either qualified doctors or compounders 
for giving medical help to the workers. Most of the large estates 
maintain a garden hospital. Certain groups of gardens jointly 
maintain Medical Association with a Principal Medical Officer 
and a staff of qualified doctors. Some of these Associations run 
gioup hospitals and to which serious cases are sent by gardens 
w hich are members of the Association. 


Although women are employed in large numbers on the 
plantations, adequate arrangements for the care of children while 
the mothers are at work, have not been made. In South India, 
however, most of the large estates set apart a room for the 
children or make some alternative arrangements for them to be 
looked after. Some estates also make arrangement for their 
feeding. Elementary schools for the education of workers children 
aie maintained by most of the large estates. 

A scheme for the construction of five welf are centres, five for 
men and five for women had been sanctioned by the Assam Labour 
Welfare Board. Three women’s welfare centres have been comp- 
leted. Welfare training courses for garden workers have been 
instituted at Rowriah Labour Welfare Training centre for men 
and at the women's Training centre at Borasale. There is a 
proposal to provide more funds for labour welfare measure out 
of the proceeds of the cess of Rs. 4 per 100 lbs under the Tea 
Act. 


(ii) Activities of workers organisation. 

The Textile Labour Association Ahmedabad, has several 
social activities designed for the betterment of its members. It 
conducts 25 Cultural and Social Centres Scattered all over the 
working class areas which provide a meeting place for workers 
who desire to pursue cultural activities. Here the workers arrange 
debates, discussions, group talks, seminars, meetings, study circles 
social education classes, recreational programmes, etc. 


Tbc Association conducts three schools for the benefit of 
young working class children Two study homes, one in Asawara. 
and another in Saraspur areas arc being conducted bv the 
txm since 1941. A girls hostel is being conducted by 
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Association since 1927 and its inmates numbering 36 all belong 
to backward classes. They are taught, sewing, knitting embroi- 
dery, cooking, home keeping, etc., in addition to their daily 
attendance of their schools. Scholarships, are granted by the 
Textile Labour Association to working class children attending 
secondary schools as a measure of financial relief. During the 
Year 1953-54 a sum of Rs. 5940 was awarded as scholarships to 
188 students. 

The Association conducts 48 reading rooms and libraries 
in different parts of the city. During the year 1953-54 the 
membership of these reading rooms stood at 31,613. 

With a view to rendering medical aid to the workers the 
Association runs Ayurvedic and Allopathic dispensaries and a 
maternity home. The total number of cases attended to in the 
Maternity Home were 7656 of which 610 were indoor patients. 
The Ayurvedic dispensaries served 12,780 patients and the 
Allopathic dispensary 9594 patients during the year 1953-54. 

In the fieicl of women's welfare seven centres each in charge 
of two lady social workers, are now run by the Association with the 
object of raising the status of women in society, providing instruc- 
tion in useful arts and assisting in removing their difficulties. This 
activity is financed from the grant allotted by the Gandlu 
Memorial Fund. 

The Association started a Co-operative Bank in 1947, the 
paid up capital of which amounted to Rs. 5,30,960 in March 1954 
The workers had deposited a sum of Rs. 14,72 974 as at the end of 
the year. The loans granted to workers amounted to Rs. 50 lakhs. 
The affiliated Co-operative Societies number 48. 

(iii) Labour welfare by the State Governments 

Fora long time the State Governments did not do anything 
besides enforcing the provisions contained in the Factories Act. 
During the 2nd War, welfare activities were undertaken to a great 
extent. In post-independence era, labour welfare centres have 
been established at various centres. 

In Bombay there are four classes of such centres’ A, B, C, 
and D. ‘A’ Class centres have a full-time nursery school for 
children ; a women’s section for providing literary, sewing and 
embroidery classes and suitable games, outdoor games and 
gymnasium with all facilities for men, and separate arrangements 


] LcbiUrt lttusligcuon Commit!", A/ cm Kiport, p. 348. 
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for water-taps and shower-baths for both men and women. Static 
as well as circulating libraries are attached to these centres ; radio 
sets are provided ; monthly cinema shows are arranged ; and well- 
equipped dispensaries are attached. 

‘B’ Class centres are intended to be a replica of 'A* Glass 
centres but on a very much smaller scale. 

C C’ Class centres provide indoor recreation and educational 
facilities, static and circulating libraries and dispensaries. 

‘D’ Class centres provide only outdoor recreation such as 
games and sports. 

During 1953-54, there were 54 labour welfare centres of 
which 5 were of ‘A’ type, 1 1 of ‘B’ type, 36 of ‘C’ and 2 of ‘D’ 
type. 

These centres also provide for teaching of such handicraft: 
making such as toys, handkerchief, fancy embroidery, pull-overs 
and cardigans. The welfare centres also take active part in the 
‘anti-drink’ propaganda. Free medical service is also provided at 
these centres. The expenses for these activities are met from the 
Labour Welfare Fund, 1953. 

In U. P. the total number of welfare centres was 42 in 1953, 
of which 4 centres (at Ramkola, Khatauli, Balrampur and Raja-ka- 
Shaspur) were seasonal meant for the workers of sugar industry 
Of the remaining 38, 14 were of ‘A’ Glass; 14 of ‘B’ Class anc 
10 of ‘C’ Class. 

‘A’ Class centres provide medical aid, milk distribution am 
physical culture, 

|B’ Glass centres provide instructional facilities such a 
libraries, reading rooms, adult schools, etc. 

*C’ Glass centre provide entertainment. 

Every welfare centre is equipped with a dispensary, a read 
ing room and a library, a refreshment room, a gymnasium, co 
operative si ore, a games room and a children’s clinic. Soap, o: 
and change of clothes are provided free for the use of the children 
Midwives and nurses attend to maternity cases in labour ahata 
and bustees. Tailoring classes are also held. 

In Wes't Bengal, there are 27 welfare centres, which provid 
facilities for indoor and outdoor games, adult literacy, education fo 
children. Dispensaries are attached to twelve of these centre 
where the workers and their dependants get free medical attentim 
and medicines. u 


/ 
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Welfare work by the Central Government 

The Government of India till recently did not undertake any 
activities to promote the welfare of industrial labour. However, 
with the outbreak of the war, the Government realised the need 
for the adoption of welfare measures as a means both to increase 
the workers productive efficiency and to keep up their morale. 
In January 1944 the Government instituted a Coal Mines Labour 
Welfare Fund to undertake activities conducive to the welfare of 
coal miners. The C. M. W. Fund has since begun its work and 
has sanctioned considerable sums of money for carrying on 
extensive anti-malaria work, provision of entertainment and 
construction of up-to-date hospitals in Jharia and Raniganj. In 
fact the Central Government has taken a keen interest in the 
establishment of canteens in factories and has persuaded Provincial 
Governments to take active steps in this connection. 

Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund 

The Coal Mines Labour Housing and General Welfare Fund 
was constituted under the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 
1947. During the year 1953-54 a total sum of Rs. 53*41 lakhs 
was spent for the fund on the various welfare schemes. Of 
this sum Rs. 7*63 lakhs were spent from the Housing Account 
and Rs. 45*78 lakhs from the General Welfare Account. 

Hospital and Medical Facilities 

During the year 1953-54 the Central Hospital at Dhanbad 
entered into the third year of its existence. It is one of the best 
equipped and staffed hospitals in the country and has two surgical 
operation theatres, one gynaecological operation theatre, two 
labour rooms, one plaster room, and a bed strength of 122. The 
pathological and radiological departments have arrangements 
for blood transfusion and electro therapeutics. The number of 


treated in the hospital during the year was 

Out-patient department (new cases) 

Male 

6877 

Female 

2742 

Child 

1784 

Total 

11,403 

In-patient department (new cases) 

Male 

1367 

Female 

679 

Child 

238 

Total 

2,284 
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The number of medical, surgical and maternity and gynae- 
cological cases treated during the year was 19,568, 6,170 and 1,913 
respectively. 

X-Ray plants have been supplied by the Fund to the Barkui 
Hospital and Giridih Hospital. The indoor wards of the two 
T. B. clinics at Katras in the Jharia coalfied and at Searsolc in the 
Raniganj coalfield started functioning in December 1953. The 
out-patient departments were started in May 1953. 

During 1953-54 the Fund paid nearly Rs. 7000 as a recurring 
grant to the Dhanbad and District Lepros Relief Association for 
the maintenance of 12 beds in the leprosy ward at Tetlumari in 
the Jharia Coalfield. The recurring grant of Rs. 2 per bed per 
day towards the cost of medicines, diet etc ; was increased to Rs. 3 
per bed per day with effect from the 14th September 1953. 
Government sanctioned a non-recurring grant of Rs. 20,000 for 
the construction and recurring grant of Rs. 10,950 for the main- 
tenance of a new leprosy ward to be constructed at Tetlumari. 

Finances of the Fund 

The welfare cess is levied at the rate of 6 annas per ton of 
coal and coke despatched for the collieries and was apportioned 
between the General Welfare Account and Housing Account in 
the ratio of 7'2. The receipts and expenditure of the Fund since 
its inception are given in the following table : 



General Welfare 

Account 

Housing Account 

Year 

Receipts 

Rs. 

Expenditure 

Rs. 

Receipts 

Rs. 

Expenditure 

Rs. 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 

1946- 47 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 

1 949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

70,867 
58,29, *43 
43,42.500 

50,: 0,964 
63,05,351 
47,11,298 

51 ,97,793 
86,03,634 
107,98,353 
__ 96,52, 149 


4,00,000 

11,18,862 

16,73,673 

66,99,159 

78,19,114 

22,76,949 

28,81,805 

29,43,633 

6, *46,485 
18,52,417 
30,26,547 
11,80,394 
14,36,660 
9,63,456 
7,62,632 

Total 

605,82,252 

365,92,094 

294,13,195 

98,68,591 
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Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund 

t 

During the year 1953-54 over 5000 workers in Bihar, 72874 
in Andhra and 1847 in Rajasthan received medical aid under the 
Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund. The beds at the Kodarma 
Hospital were reserved for the treatment of the mica-mine workers. 
In Bihar the multipurpose centre continued to function at Debour 
where workers and their familcs were afforded facilities such as 
(a) education and recreation for children, (6) Training of women 
in handicrafts and home science, (c) holding of literacy classes for 
adult workers, and ( d) provision of childrens’ play ground. 

The total receipts of the fund during the year amounted to 
R>. 13,43,974. The expenditure by States was as follows. 


Bihar 

Rs. 

5,49,151 

Andhra 

Rs 

1,12,733 

Rajasthan 

Rs. 

28,132 

Ajmer 

Rs. 

4,477 


bringing the total expenditures to Rs. 6,94,494. The 
•closing balance of the Fund at the end of the year 1953-54 was 
Rs. 1,22.42,415 

Causes of Failure of Labour Welfare Work 

Labour welfare work in India is yet feeling its way, its past 
history is a colossal and costly failure ; and the future must be 
based on new principles, new outlook and new techniques. The 
failure of labour welfare work in the past is largly due to five 
factors, (a) lack of sincerity and of a scientific outlook, ( b ) the 
•unhelpful attitude of the employers, (c) the suspicious attitude of 
the workers, (d) the dearth of wel l- trained social workers and (e) 
the inadequate relation of the State to labour welfare. 

(a) In many cases labour welfare was carried out with a 
desire to curb the growth of the Trade Union and to conciliate 
labour. Even when social welfare was undertaken by kind, 
generous and humane employers, the attitude and outlook of 
charity and philanthropy, so widespread owing to the influence of 
religion in India, prevailed. There was no thought of such 
well are being an integral part of their responsibility, an obligation 
they owed lo the workers in the very act of employing them. 
Hence, no systematic and alround betterment of the latter was 
undertaken. When labour welfare was made legally compulsory 
on the employer it become a coercive burden on his unwilling 
shoulders and token welfare programmes were carried out to fulfil 
the mere letter of the law. Even where Labour Welfare Officers 
were appointed, their duties and functions were only remotely 
connected with the real welfare of the workers. 
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( b ) Very few employers have yet accepted labour welfare- 
work as an indispensable part of industry. They hold that beyond 
the receipt of the wage — and may be a few occassional gratuities 
the worker is not entitled to any other benefits. Industries cannot 
bear the burden of additional charges. Even if they can, it is not 
an investment, for the returns are not even commensurate. As a 
business proposition labour welfare work is indeed a liability. 
The employers have contracted with labour to pay for the pair 
of hands. * If behind the pair of hands there is apeisonality to be 
cared for, the State should provide for its growth. If and when 
the industries can afford, the employers may start welfare work as 
a philanthropic endeavour. It is futile to criticise this attitude 
of the employers. • It is the result of competitive individualistic 
economy. It claims profits and disclaims responsibilities. 

(c) The workers suspicion and hostility towards their employers 
appears to be a reaction to the unhelpful attitude of the employers 
in general. The workers naturally look with suspicion on the 
welfare activities of their employeis as a clever ruse to disrupt the 
solidarity pf labour forces. They resent nothing so much as a show 
of charity towards them by their masters, nor is it fair for the 
latter to treat their employees as beggars or even as children. 
Indeed, in such an atmosphere of mutual distrust welfare work 
can least succeed. It is misconceived by the employers and 
misconstrued by the employees and the want of response on tbc 
part of tbe workers is a great deal responsible for the failure of 
labour welfare work. 

(d) The dearth of trained welfare workers is another factor 
which has contributed to its failure. Neither the employers, nor 
ihe workers, nor even the general public have an appreciation of 
the importance of scientific welfare work. Trained in the tradi- 
tions of individual charity, India is slowly realizing the role of 
institutional social work, group social work and individual case 
work. . Persons who have managed labour welfare had neither the 
requisite knowledge of human nature and labour conditions, nor 
training in the techniques of welfare work. There are exceptional 
cases where able officers have been appointed. But, generally 
•peaking, labour welfare management has been in the hands of 
raw personnel. In the hands of untrained personnel it is nothing 
surprising that labour welfare work should have failed of its 
essential purpose. 

(e) Besides, labour welfare under State inspiration has 
proceeded slowly and unscientifically. Both legislation and 
practical action have been haphazard, illogical and ill-planned. 
Where labour has been directly sponsored by various Govei nments„ 
the activities have been generally ill-mannered and the financial* 
contribution almost niggardly and entirely inadequate. Any 
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scientific planning of labour welfare could have forseen the need, 
of extensive leadership of the right type and training, but measures 
lor the creation of this leadership have been totally absent. The 
fundamental principle of social welfare is that “Action should 
follow knowledge” has never been applied by the State for the 
promotion of labour welfare. 

Pre-Requisites for successful Welfare Work 

Planning for labour welfare presupposes the acceptance 
of certain conditions which consitute the principles of labour 
welfare work. Welfare work can flourish only in an atmosphere 
of mutual trust and goodwill. Its success rests on the participation 
of the workers for whose benefit it exists. They can participate 
whole-heartedly when they have confidence in the government 
which represents the State and appreciate the sincerity of the 
employers. As a first step, therefore, the employer must disburden 
his age-old illness and mentally, accept labour welfare work as a 
most necessary part of industrial management. 

What should be the scope of Labour Welfare Work ?• 
It is somewhat difficult to accurately iay down the scope oflabour 
welfare work Welfare work is a comprehensive term. When it is 
applied to a flock of sheep or a herd of cattle it is easy to perceive 
the field of work and suggest a programme. But labour is composed 
of dynamic individuals with complex needs. In a world of chang- 
ing values where ideologies aie undergoing rapid transformation, 
rigid statements about the field of welfare work are bound to be- 
revised from generation to generation. Moreover, labour welfare 
work is increasing with increasing opportunities and needs to meet 
varying situations. It is also increasing with the growing knowledge 
andexperience of techniques. An able welfare officer would include 
in his programme what activity would conduce to the well-being- 
of the worker and his family. He would work on the existing 
programmes as well as initiate new ones. The test of a welfaie- 
activity is that it removes, directly or indirectly, any hinderance, 
physical or mental, of the worker and restores to him the peace 
and joy of living. 

Welfare activities fall into three categories — (A) Welfare 
activities inside the Factory or the work place, (B) Those outside 
the Factory or work place, (G) General welfare Measures. Wel- 
fare work embraces the worker, his wife and children. The- 
f'ollowing list, which is by no means exhaustive, gives the items 
under which welfare work should be conducted inside and outside- 
the work place : — 

I. Conditions of the Work Environment 

1. Workthop Sanitation and Cleanliness must include : 

(a) Temperature, humidity, ventilation, lighting, elimination, 
of dust, smoke, fumes and gases. 
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(A) Convenience and comfort during work, aperatives, pas- 
tures, sitting arrangements, etc. ; 

(c) Distribution of work hours and provision for rest timcs t 
meal times, breaks ; and 

(rf) Workmens 1 safety measures. 

2. Factory Sanitation and Cleanliness must consist of 

(a) Urinals and lavatories ; 

( A ) Bathing facilities ; 

(c) Provision for spittoons, water disposal, disposal of wastes 
-and rubbish, general cleanliness, 

(d) Cleanliness, white-washing and repair of buildings and 
•workshops, 

( e ) Ingress, egress, passage and doors ; 

(/) Care of open spaces, gardens and roads. 

3. Provision and care of drinking water. 


4. Canteen services. 

5. Management of worker’s Cloak rooms ; Rest rooms and 
■library. 

II. Worker’s Health Service should aim at Providing : 


1. Factory Health Centre : 

(a) Playgrounds ; (A) Health education ; (e) Medical exa- 
mination for workers ; ( d ) Health research. 


2. Factory Dispensary and Clir.ic for : 

(a) General treatment ; (A) Treatment of individual diseases; 
‘fatigue ; ( c ) Treatment of accidents. 

3. Women and child welfare work : 

(a) Anti-natal and pre-natal care ; (A) Maternity Aid ; ( c ) 
'Infant welfare ; (d) Creches ; (e) Women’s general education. 

4. Worker's Recreation facilities : — ( a ) Physical ; (A) Play- 
grounds ; (c) Outdoor life ; (d) Athletics ; (e) Gymnasium ; (/) 

Women’s recreations. 


5. Education 
■Circulating library 

nvort * debating Union ; Study Circles ; Education of 
, children ; INursery schools; Primal y schools ; Women’s 


— Provision of Reading rooms ; Libraries ; 
; Visual education ; Pictoiial education ; Lee- 
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education ; general education with emphasis on hygiene, sex life 
lamily life, family planning, child care, domestic economy, home 
handicrafts. 

6. Cultural Activities . — [a) Musical Evenings and circles ; (/>) 
Art circles ; (c) Folk songs and stories, ( d) Histronics ; (e) Folk 
dancing ; (/) Festival celebrations. 

HI. Labonr Welfare Programme must consist of: 

Factory Council consisting of representatives of labour and 
Employers, Workmen’s Arbitration Council, Vocational and Job 
Adjustment, Social Welfare Departments, Cooperation with Per- 
sonal Administration especially for case Investigation, Interview 
and vacational testing, Employment, follow up and research 
bureau. 

IV. Labour’s Economic Welfare programme should 

have : 

Co-operatives or cost price shops for consumers necessities 
especially grain, vegetable, milk, meat, oils, and ghee, cloth and 
daily requirements, co-operative credit society, Thrift schemes and 
Savings Bank, Unemployment insruance, Health insurance, 
Employment bureau, Profit share and bonus schemes. Factory 
transport service. 

V. General Welfare wort should aim at 

1. Housing. 

2. Family case work. 

Though every item of welfare work in the list is very import- 
ant, special remarks may be made about a few ones. Health and 
education of the workers should receive the constant attention and 
care of the Personnel Officer. Indeed, there is no opportunity 
which cannot be utilized for the furtherance of the worker’s health 
and education. By health we do not mean merely the absence 
of illness but the positive presence of vitality in the body and 
mind. This depends on the proper conditions of work, nourishing 
diets, sanitary conditions of living and wholesome and healthy 
habits. The Personnel Officer should secure all these for the 
workers, if they have to lead useful lives. He should insist on the 
management to make it possible for the workers to have these 
essential conditions for health. He may suggest improvements in 
the conditions of work, such as installation of exhaustion plants, 
humidifiers, cooling plants and other scientific devices, wherever 
necessary; he may inculcate in the workers the principles of making 
and taking a nutritive diet and, may be, even provide it through 
the mess or the canteen, he may plan housing and cause colonies 
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to be built, effect improvements in existing ones and supervise over 
living conditions, he may teach, by example and precept, t 

healthful habits of living. In all these cases the services ot the 

medical officers or the colony medical officers are invaluable. 
Though the function of the hospital is obviously that of treating 
ailments and dispensing medicines, it should fulfill a positive and 
nobler role. The hospital should be made a centre for dispensing 
health knowledge, whether the person is at work or at play, at the 
bath or at his meal, health principles can be inculcated with 
reference to the changing context. In other words, the hospital 
with its officials should help the Personnel Officer in educating the 
worker to know and maintain healthful habits in his work, life, 
play, sex life, individual life and social life. The worker’s wife 
and children should be similarly educated. 

Likewise unubiquitous and versatile is the role of education. 
Without education a rich man’s life is poor indeed, with it a poor 
man’s life is rich. Education touches the entire life of the indivi- 
dual. While he is at work the worker should be made to adjust 
himself to his job, psychologically, physically and intellectually. 
While he is operating on the machine it is easy to teach him what 
the machine is like, and how it works. In the beginning he may 
learn the elementary principles and later have a knowledge of the 
complex design and structure of the machine, and finally know the 
history of its invention and its inventor. We believe this scientific 
knowledge on the part of our workers is not at all irrelevant and 
useless, though it may appear to be so, considering the present 
state of their abysmal ignorance This knowledge at the machine* 
its working and its history has tremendous psychological effects on 
the worker. If proper educational facilities are provided from the 
beginning and a good atmosphere is maintained, the intelligent 
worker may even pursue his scientific interests and crown his 
career with fruitful achievements. 


So far as the worker’s wife is concerned her education must 
lay emphasis on hygiene, domestic economy (covering cooking, 
washing, etc) sex life an child care. Practical education m 
knitting, tailoring, etc., should be given to her if she is not a 

• r 1S a , worker we discourage her from engaging 
herself in further work as it involves additional strain. Domestic 
duties, child care and companionship of her husband are by them- 
selves sufficient to occupy her leisure hours. Concerning the 
children, their education should be the same as given to other 
children of the nation. 

Techniques of Labour Welfare Work 

sh0Uld bc . thc techniques of labour welfare work? 
ispite of resources and clear statement of the objectives welfare 
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work is bound to fail if the techniques employed are wrong. 
Employment of techniques is an art and no hard and fast rules can 
be laid down for it at the outset it must be stated that for purposes 
of welfare work the, labourer, his wife and children have to be 
treated as one unit, while the respective needs of each have also to 
be kept in mind. One item of welfare work so far as possible has to 
be linked up with other items so as to present a chain of collateral 
successive or progressive activities. In other words one activity 
must be adjusted and related to another as one which should 
be simultaneous or one which should be followed as the next 
step. Life is multi-purposive no one activity should rereive more 
attention at the cost of other activities. 

As far as possible, workers should be actively associated in 
welfare work and every activity has to be conducted with their 
full consent and co-operation. Committees composed largely of 
workers and partly of the members of the management should be 
entrusted with the duties of adumbrating programmes and carry- 
ing them out. The Personnel Officer, who will be the General 
Chairman, will correct and discipline, guide and counsel, instruct 
and inspire the committees m their thinking and activities. The 
association of workers in welfare activities has great moral advant- 
ages. It creates confidence in the mind of the workers. It fosters 
public spirit, sense of responsibility and leadership qualities. It 
makes the workers self-reliant and able to manage their own prob- 
lems. The crown and culmination of welfare work is to enable 
the worker himself to plan and carry out his welfare. The welfare 
work will have significance and purpose and the welfare depart- 
ment will have seen the fruition of its labours. 

Leadership for welfare work 

The welfare personnel constitute the leadership of welfare 
works. They are the moving spirit of welfare activities. Therefore, 
they have to be selected with great care and impartiality, with 
special regard to qualifications required for their.functions. The 
personnel should be composed of honest and brave men and 
women, persons who have vision to design and independence to 
execute. It is most fundamental to realise that welfare officers • 
are social engineers. 

The persons mcbarge of welfare work should be those who 
have a profound knowledge of economic conditions and principles 
Besides, they must have an undurstanding of human psychology. 
They should be able to judge independently and boldly meeting 
situations as they arise. Thus, lor instance, an industrial strike 
creates a psychological situation. It is only persons who have 
quickly grasped the complex workings of the human mind and 
anticipate trends that can be useful in solving the problem. 
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Conclusion 

Prof Kirkaldy rightly observes : “The whole field of welfare 
is one in which much can be done to combat the sense of frust- 
ration of the industrial worker, to relieve him of personal . and 
family worries, to improve his health, to afford him a 
means of self-expression, to offer him some sphere in which he 
can excel all others, to help him to a wider conception of life. If 
within the field of welfare and particularly that part of which 
comprises sports and games a large measure of self-government can 
be left to the workers, even in the management of facilities 
provided by the employer, a sense of responsibility, initiative and 
co-operation can be fostered and often among those whose daily 
tasks afford them the least opportunity of developing charactei is- 
tics so essential to industrial enterprise and wise citizenship .” 1 2 

Labour welfare has tremendous potentialities for* fostering 
good industrial relations in India. Hence, we might use scientific 
procedures for labour welfare and organization and the labour 
force must be directed in right channels in our fast developing 
technological machinery . 3 

Ignorance, ill-health and dirt are the three giants labour 
welfare has to fight, in the home life, personal life, work life and 
community life of the workers. They have to be fought out 
steadily on all sides. In the coming years the labourers shall be 
made mightier than the machine with which he woiks, more 
fruitful than the dust on which the treads and richer than the 
earth into which he digs. 


1. H. S. Kirkaldy, The Spirit of Industrial Relations, op. 77-78 

2. D. Yoder, Economics of Labour Problems, pp. 17-38. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY IN INDIA 

Need for Social Security ia India 

The necessity of social insurance in India is urgent and \vc- 
cannot afford toying the problem any more. The deteriorating 
conditions of the lower classes of the population, the growth of 
socialistic spirit, the decline in importance of the joint family 
system, caste assistance, communal charity ; ill health and igno- 
rance, preventable epidemic diseases, high infantile and maternal 
mortality among the labouring classes, prevelance of mal-nutrition 
and lack of health and medical relief services and the sufferings 
of our workers from many avoidable calamaties of life such as- 
sickness, invalidity, loss of employment and such other things 
lesulting in the loss of income or earning power and the schemes 
evolved in other countries have made us realise that some thing 
must be done to ameliorate the appalling conditions of living ol 
our masses, foi it is an established fact that due to low income and 
its uncertainty, and with a number of dependants to support, it 
is not at all possible for labourers to provide for these risks 
unaided. And the absence of any provision of assisting them, 
either by the State or the employers 01 any private organisation 
except for the limited scope of Workmen’s Compensation and 
Maternity Benefit Laws, bring them immense suffering and ruin 
to those dependants on them for support. 

Further, it must be noted that in India social security has- 
become imperative due to the present — maldistribution of income 
that has been seriously aggravated during the war period. 
This is a demand as much of social harmony and justice as of 
economic efficiency. For just as the employer must provide for 
wear and tear of machinery and renewal of adolescent and broken 
down machinery, so has he also to replenish the wear and tear 
of human muscles and capacities as a result of sickness, maternity,, 
accident or old age, in the interest of the continuity of efficient 
production. Social insurance of one sort or the other, shall provide 
us with adequate remedy for many of our social ills. The indivi- 
dual and collective efforts of the employers, the individual and 
the collective agitation of the employees and the picce-mcal 
legislative efforts of the State must be considered and coordinated 
for the greatest good of the greatest number. Such efforts culmi- 
nate in Social Insurance. "Social Insurance is a beacon which 
affirms the ideal of democracy and lights the way to further 
progress. Under it empiricism is replaced by careful diagonosis,. 
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improvisation gives w a y to method and dilettantism to techni 
que” 1 

Conception of Social Security 

The I. L. O. Publication observes : “Social security is the 
security that society furnishes through appropriate organisation, 
a^iust c««.ava risks. to which its. memhers are exposed. These 
risks are essentially eontengencies against which the individual 
*of small means cannot effectively provide by his own ability or 
foresight alone or even in private combination with his fellows, 
it is characteristic of these contingencies that they imperil the 
ability of the working man to support himself and his dependents 
in health and decency* Accordingly, as the State is an association 
-of citizens which exists for their sake of their general well being, 
it is a proper function of the State to promote social security. 
While all State policy has security services only such scheme as 
provide the citizen With benefits designed to prevent or cure 
-diseases, to support when unable to earn, and to restore him 
to gainful activity Not all such measures, can be considered as 
affording security. l r or security is a state of mind as well as an 
objective fact. To enjoy security one must have confidence that 
Uhe benefits will be available when required and in order to, 
lobtain security the protection must be adequate in quality and 
quantity.” 

State Social Security is now considered in all advanced 
countries of the world as an indispensable chapter of the national 
programme to strike at the root of poverty, unemployment and 
disease. Its connotation is gradually being extended and ampli- 
fied. According to J« S. Clarke : “the underlying idea and 
philosophy of social security is community planning, community 
responsibility j comrfrtnoVj’ 'SVwArtr& xA citizen duties ana citizen 
rights “To banish poverty,” “to make wants under circumstances 
unnecessary" and ‘ to provide a minimum of level of well-being 
■or the people” are some of the targets aimed at." Its avowed 
object is to “make possible for many, nay for all, or better for 
each — that full and total life of personality which to so large an 
extent is even still the exclusive possession of the few.” According 
to the Social Security Committee in U S A. it includes “Security 
'for employment, security in the availability of employment, 
security of resonable standard of working conditions ; security 
of some income while unemployed, security of retirement ; income 
-of recreation, of self improvement ; of medical and hospital 
assistance ; security of one’s family in case of one’s accident 
invalidity, ill health or death,” Mr. Beveridge says : “In a sense’; 


1. 7*. JV. Rastfigi, Inh&n Industrial Labour , p, 61. 
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the poorer you are, the more you need it (social security) by 
maintaining your health you increase your efficieny.” It will 
thus be seen that “Social Security is a device to pool together 
nation s prosperity.” J 

Social Security defined 

Social Assitance and Social Insurance are considered to be 
two elements of social security. While social assitance refers, broadly 
speaking, to the assistance rendered by the society to poor and 
needy persons voluntarily, without placing any obligation on them 
to make certain contributions for becoming entitled to relief, such 
as workmen s compensation, maternity benefits, old age pensions, 
unemployment assistance, medical assistance, mother’s pensions, 
etc., Social Insurance refers to a scheme of maintaining an 
insurance fund or the organisation of provision — out of triparite 
contribution from the workers, employers and the State for a need 
which cannot be left safely and entirely to the individual’s or 
employers own resources — and to grant out of it such benefits as 
sickness, injury, maternity, unemployment, old age pension, etc. 

Social Insurance provision may be viewed as no more than 
the gathering together of a fund to meet contingencies whose 
total dimensions are uncertain, but whose appearance in some form 
or other is certain. These contingencies fall under the heads of 
sickness, maternity, invalidism, unemployment, old age and death. 
Ail these contingencies involve loss of earnings — partial or total — 
and benefits under the scheme are made available after certain 
objective tests of eligibility (which are statutorily prescribed) and 
the amount to be made available being likewise prescribed. The 
object of such insurance is (:) to prevent those losses of productive 
life and capacity that can be avoided, (uj to ensure that each 
makes the best possible use of his or her facilities, (fit) to ensure 
"equality of opportunity and attainment of these triple ends, to 
accord due respect to the inalienable values of individval dignity 
and liberty. 

The following three requirements have been held necessary 
for a scheme to be designated as social security : 

(a) the aim of the system must be either to give curative or 
preventive medical care, or to guarantee income in the case of 
involuntary loss of all or a large part of income from work or to 
grant additional income to persons with dependents ; 

(b) the system must be instituted by legislation which attri- 
butes certain individual rights to or imposes definite obligations 
upon, a public, partly public autonomous organisation, or 

(e) the system must be administered by a public, partly 
public or autonomous organisation. 
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These criteria have led to the inclusion of the following 
schemes under the ‘Social Security’ programme : — 

(i) Compulsory social insurance. 

(tt) Certain systems of voluntary social insurance. 

(lit) Special schemes for public employees. 

(iv) Family allowances. 

(») Public assistance. 

(ip) Public health services. 

(pii) Benefits to war victims. 

The following table gives a part of the data compiled by the 
I. L. O’s study of the costs of social security schemes in different 
countries of the world 1 . 
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Australia 

130-33 

Belgium 

32,181-1 

Canada 

912-1 

Denmark 

• 1,483-1 

Finland 

28,349-1 

France 

948,343 

Germany 

11,061 

Italy 

667,787 

Ncthcrland 

1,188-8 

New Zealand 

61-78 

Norway 

820-3 

Sweden 

2,533-4 

Switzerland 

777-02 

U.S. Africa 

30-63 

U K. 

1,173-5 

D. S. A. 

10,482-1 


1 y ’tl< Comment, Vol. LXXXVI 
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All schemes of Social Insurance should be based on a wide 
knowledge of social pathology and a study of the causes and 
effects of common industrial risks. The incidence and severity 
of these industrial risks vary from country to country. These 
variations are due to the age, level of earnings, tne security and 
certainty of jobs, and the number and nature of dependants they 
have to support and such other factors. It must be noted that 
higher the income, the greater the security and smaller the number 
of dependants, better the workers are prepared to face such risks. 
Labourers m advanced countries in the world, in spite of all 
handicaps that their occupations involve, are fairly well placed 
through their individual and collective efforts, so far as these 
matters are concerned. On the other hand, with the active partici- 
pation of the State and others in these matters through various de- 
vices such as poor relief, social assistance and social insurance, thev 
have succeeded moie or less in conquering these risks or in 
providing adequately to meet them successfully. Unfortunately 
in India, the utier helplessness of the Indian Labour is quite 
well known. There is no effort on their pait either individually 
or collectively to provide for the contingencies for their meagre 
income is a great obstacle in their way. Similarly, efforts by the 
state or others to stand by them in their distress are almost 
unknown in this country The reason is that the whole problem is 
beset with a number of difficulties, financial and administrative, and 
others such as the immensity of population, its phenomenal povertv, 
the lack of reliable data, the primitive character of sanitary 
measures and the Absence of an effective public opinion conscious of 
the claims to a full human life. The Indian labourers is still migratory 
and unorganised, illiterate and ignorant, their wages are still so 
low as to render them unable to make contributions to any scheme 
of insurance. But it is desirable that those who want assistance 
must also co-operate in the building of this fund. Right and duty 
go together. If any one is to be entitled to get the benefits, be must 
be asked to do his duty also. Without that he himself would miss 
the significance of his right. 

Before taking up a detailed study of the schemes of social 
insurance as developed in India and suggesting improvements in it, 
it will be benficial to know something about the nature and purpose 
of such measures and the developments that have taken place in 
these fields in some advanced countries of the world. 

Technique and Benefits of Social Security 

The raison-de ctre’ of any social security programme 
is, no doubt, the necessity of an equitable distribution of the 
profits and burdens, gains and hazards of an industrial civilisation. 
An industrial community cannot endure without an equitable 
sharing of both the rewards and hazards. No country can enjoy 
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stable industrial peace nor quickly progress in industrialisation if 
it permits all the profits of industry to be enjoyed by the employers, 
and the hazards of industry borne only by those who are least able 
to bear them. Some equalisation of the purchasing power of the 
different social classes is the sine qua non of individual progress. 

So far as the means of providing social security are concerned 
there are several alternatives available to the State. The State 
can organise it single-handed without counting on the sources or 
co-operation of any party or organisation, or it can work in 
conjunction with some private bodies or voluntary organisations 
for the benefits of the employees, which is not associated with the 
organisation either through contributions or by participating in its 
administration. The State can also enlist the resources and 
co-operation of the party for whom such schemes are primarily 
meant along with other parties m organising social security. 
The first two methods (which have been generally called the 
methods of poor relief and social assistance respectively) have been 
extensively adopted by different Governments. The last method 
known as Social Insurance is of comparatively recent origin. Now 
the first two methods are being progressively replaced by the 
third one in organising social security in every advanced country 
in the world. 

// For enjoying the right type of security people must have the 
/confidence that the benefits will be available when required and 
/the protection will be adequate, both in quality and quantity. 
Social Insurance which modifies the resources of all the different 
parties in the country the workers and the employers and the State 
and which work with their active participation in its organisation 
has been found most effectively suited for this purpose is guaran- 
teeing security to the workers. It has been defined “as the scheme 
which provides benefits for persons of small means granted as of 
right in amounts which combine the contributive efforts of the 
insured with subsidies from the employer and the State”. 


It might take different forms so far as details of organisation 
and awards of benefits are concerned, according to the proportions 
or nature of contributions made by different parties or methods 
of paying them and the nature and extent of the control and 
supervision exercised by the State. But every genuine scheme of 
social insurance granting protection to the participants against the 
contingencies insured against, but working for service and not for 
profit; must have (1) element of compulsion in participation and 
payment of contribution and (2) participation of the State 


t „ VS iv "f r hty of sc °P e ” the ess /? ce of ^e modern concep- 
tion of Social Insurance as illustrated m the Bcveridve and 
Rcpon. and the Wagner-Murray Dlngell B.U,™ d I i“ 
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application in Denmark, Bulgaria and New Zealand. Social 
Insurance fosters a fresh, active solidarity in industry. It promi- 
ses the worker support in the struggle for life. It responds to 
mankind’s deep-seated yearning for freedom from fear through its 
promise of freedom from want. It exercises the spectre cf anxiety. 
Almost every industrial advanced country in the world has recog- 
nised the importance of social insurance. Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Estonia, France, Greece, Hungary, Japan, Yugoslavia and 
Lithuania have moved in the direction of equal contribution by 
employers and employees; in these countries the State does not 
contribute anything. Bulgaria and Latvia have, on the other 
hand, moved in the direction of equal contribution by employers, 
employees and the State. La Great Britain, employers and 
employees make equal contribution and the State asm allerone. 
Germany and Norwegian schemes envisage employeeFcontrib'uting 
a larger sum than the employers; while in the U. S. S. R. t he total 
cost is borne by the employers. Thus each country has evolved 
a scheme suited to its own particular requirements with due regard 
to world forces. 

Social Insurance had a comparatively modest beginning. It 
first began in Germany in 1883 in a very modest form and covered 
only a few risks to which the workers arc exposed. But since then 
it has recorded a continuous growth, thereby bringing other risks 
like sickness, accidents, old age and infirmity too under its ambit. 
Beginning from Germany, it has spread over different parts of the 
world and secondly, from a few risks covered in the original, 
scheme, it now includes almost all the risks of life and lastly, itlj 
concerns itself more and more with preventive and restorative/ 
functions rather than merely with the payment of cost benefits./; 
This process of growth is still being maintained and it goes oti|' 
developing itself in quantity and quality to meet the varied needs 
of an expanding labour population in a rapidly changing world. 

Few countries in the world can bear comparison with Great 
Britain in her organisation of various public social services and her 
colossal expenditure as these. There the Old Age Pension Act wa s 
passed in '90f which was followed by Health Insurance Act 1920-34; 
Unemployment Insurance Act 1920-34, the Widows, Orphans Old 
Age and Pension Acts 1925-32. etc. Her total expenditure on 
unemployment insurance and allowances, old age pensions and 
widows’ and orphans’ contributory pensions comes to about 
£ 300 millions. The new step in the evolution of the system operat- 
ing in England is the introduction of Beveridge Plan w'hich 
envisages complete compulsory State Insurance against eyery 
form of personal want and insecurity, sickness, unemployment, 
maternity, widowhood and health, and would cost the State about 
£ 500 millions, the remainder of the total cost estimated at 
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about £ 800 millions, being met out of the contributions from 
people with incomes, at the rate of about 5 sh. weekly per bead 
and from the employers. Thus a man and his family are to be 
insured in respect of all eventualities which cither cause an inter* 
ruption in earnings or an exceptional increase in expenditure. 

Development of Social Security in India 

Looking at India we find that we have been lagging very 
much behind in this field. The State in India has scarcely yet 
deviated from the traditional policy of latsez faire in this respect. 
The famine relief measures cannot be described as ensuring social 
security, these arc measures of humanitarian relief meted out to 
actually starving population in the event of actual shortage of 
food. No doubt there were the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1923, the Maternity Benefits Act of many State Governments which 
covered risks of this nature for those ivorkers to whom the laws 
were applicable. But the benefits received under these Acts were 
in the nature of social assistance and not social insurance. Second- 
ly, they covered only a minor part of the distress of the industrial 
worker. Thirdly , the payment was the sole responsibility of the 
employer and the worker was not liable, in any way, to pay any 
contributions 

As far back as 1927 the International Labour Conference 
at its 10th session recognised that compulsoiy sickness insurance 
provides the best means of “constantly and systematically apply- 
ing provident measures to obviate or make good any loss of the 
worker’s productive efficiency” and adopted a Draft Convention 
on the subject of Sickness Insurance imposing on the States an 
obligation to set up a system of compulsory sickness insurance. 
The Convention was not ratified by the Government of India and 
sickness insurance never became a reality. The Royal Commission 
on Labour considered it well and, however, pointed but certain 
difficulties in the way of evolving a scheme of sickness insurance. 
Firstly , they said, “The main difficulties include following the wor- 
kers to their villages, arranging for proper medical treatment 
there and providing for medical certification, in order to enable 
workers to obtain extended benefits should sickness continue. The 
lack of faith m modern medical methods is still one important 
factor, and the administrative expenses likely to be incurred in 
working on a national or even on provincial scale a system of 
insurance based on western lines would probably be extremely 
heavy. But none of these arguments diminish due need of the 
worker for provision during sickness.” 1 


1 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour, p. 265. 
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Secondly, they pointed out that essential preliminary to the 
framing of a satisfactory scheme does not exist. "What is required 
is an estimate of the incidence of sickness among workers whom 
the scheme is designed to cover. Without this it is impossible 
even to guess at the cost of any benefits which it is desired to provide 
or conversely, the benefits which can be secured from any given 
contributions. The collection of the necessary materials is the 
first task which should be undertaken. 

In 1933, the International Labour Conference adopted Draft 
Conventions regarding Invalidity, Old Age, Widows’ and Orphan^’ 
Insurance. The Government of India/ however, refused to ratify 
these Conventions on the ground of/£nancial and administrative 
difficulties. The question of old age vTas also raised in the Legis- 
lative Assembly in 1937. The Government of India once again 
refused to give the proposal any serious consideration. 

Later on, the Kanpur Labour Enquiry Committee also exa- 
mined this question and upheld the recommendations and view 
of Royal Commission on Labour and also made recommendations 
for some provision for unemployment and old age benefits 3 The 
Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee also agreed in this 
respect of 1940 to have such scheme and gave an outline of the main 
features. It also recommended that a scheme of unemployment 
insurance should be devised and brought into operation in Bombay 
and Ahrncdabad. 3 

But the first concrete measure embodying the principles of 
Social Insurance is not only very late in coming in our country 
but the interest in it is also of comparatively recent origin. Before 
the Second World War there was some talk about the necessity 
of social insurance for industrial workers in India. But all 
proposals for enacting any scheme were set aside on the plea that 
whatever might be the merit of such a scheme the condition m'the 
country was not suitable and no such measure could succeed. It 
was in the course of the Second World War that the Government 
took interest in the matter and this question was put up three 
times in the Labour Ministers’ Conference in 1940-41 and 1942 and 
a tentative scheme was also placed before the Third Conference 
by the Government of India. It was decided at this Conference 
that an Officer on Special Duty should be appointed to draft a 
scheme of health insurance and accordingly Prof. B. P. Adarkar 
was appointed as Officer on Special Duty to draft the scheme. He 
submitted his report on 15th August, 1944. 


1 Report of tht Royal Commission on Labour l°Jl, pp 26o-2 i * 57. 

I K.L E C. Report, :9 58, p. 59. 

3 Bombay TeUile Labour Inquiry Committee Report, U40, p. 333. 
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Prof. Adarkar’s scheme was based on four assumptions 1 

(f) The early adoption of a scheme of 
Insurance on a restricted basis and _ 
new employments in the post-war period ; 

(i i) The establishment of a scheme of Old Age Pensions ; 

(tit) Adoption of certain pre-medical measures, such as 
regulation of wages ; rigorous enforcement ot 
factory law's and regulation relating to hours oi 
work, conditions of work, safety, ventilation and 
hygiene ; 

(i) Commencement of a National Health Drive. 

The scheme formulated by him was broad-based on the 
following fundamental principles : — 

(t) The scheme must be compulsory ; 

(«) It must be contributory ; 

(tit) It must be simple, clear and straight-forward ; 

(to) It must be the existing frame-work of labour legisla- 
tion as its formal basis ; 

( v ) It must not be too ambitious in the beginning ; 

(vi) It must be financially sound, economical in working 
and actuarially balanced ; 

(ait) It must minimise disputes and litigation ; 

(viii) It must be workable in the peculiar circumstances 
of Indian labour and industry ; 

(ix) It must be in continuity with international labour 
conventions ; 

( x ) ft must not be saddled with financial responsibilities 
which belong to other measures of social security j 
and 


Unemployment 

the creation of 


(xt) It must be sufficiently flexible. 

This scheme was to cover all textiles, engineering of ever) 
Kind and the processing of metals and minerals. But it was not 
*t° r) scasona l factories ; (n) employment in the armec 
f * c 9 row / 1 5 (***> employment in the Public Departments 
factorte?»n!w x What . are s P a fsely populated areas; (r) priyat' 
(»i) employment in public vitality concerns. 
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The purposals made by Prof. Adarkar in his Report were 
examined by two I. L. O. experts M/s Stack and Rao, who visited 
India at the invitation of the Government of India. They agreed' 
with the fundamental principles of Adarkar’s Scheme, but suggested 
two modifications Firstly, these were in connection with the 
organisation of medical service and secondly, they related to the- 
integration of maternity benefits and the workmen’s compensation! 
within the framework of Health Insurance Scheme. “They 
proposed the inclusion of non-manual workers on equal terms with 
manual workers, irrespective of their income ; the grasping together 
of those branches of insurance which called for medical service, 
namely, sickness, maternity and employment injury ; the determi- 
nation of an inclusive contribution for all risks ; the provision of 
a grant from taxation ; the treatment of the family as a unit ; the 
adequate grant of cash benefits ; and finally a simplification cf 
the rules and administration.” 

In the light of their recommendations and Prof. Adarkar’s 
Report as main basis a unified schem e of Social Security to cover 
health insurance, maternity benefits and employment injury was 
prepared. A Bill known as the Workmen’s State Insurance Bill , 
and based on a Unified Scheme was introduced in the Central 
Legislative Assembly in November, 1946. This was finally passed 
as the Employees’ State Insurance Act in April, 1948 incorporating 
jome changes in the original Bill in the course of its progress through 
the Assembly and the Select Committee to which it was referred. 

Besides this, the measures which afford Social Security to the 
industrial workers in the country at present are the Employees’' 
Provident Fund Act, 1952 ; The Coal Mines Provident Fund and. 
Bonus Schemes Act 1948 ; the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1928 
and the States’ Maternity Benefits Acts. 

Special Features of the Employees’ State Insurance Act 

The main provisions of the Employees’ State Insurance Act 
1948 art as follows : 

(1) It applies to all the employees including the clerical and 
supervisory staff, but not to those whose income exceeds Rs, 400/- 
per month, who are employed in perennial factories coming under 
the Indian Factories Act. From 22nd January 1955, the Govern- 
ment of India exempted, for one year, from the pa) men t oF 
employers’ special contribution payable vide Chapter V-A ol the 
Act all factories wherein the principal employer employed less 
lhan 10 woikers at any time during the preceding 12 months even 
though 20 or move were woikingmthe premises. Further the- 
Governments are authorised to apply the Act to any 0 , er 
establishment, industrial, commercial, agricultural or otherwise. 
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after due consultation with the Employees’ State Insurance 
•Corporation and with the approval of the Government of India. 
The Act is applicable to vhole of India except Jammu and 
Kashmir. 

(2) The scheme is administered by an autonomous body 
called the Employees’ State Insurance Corporation. It consists 
of the Minister of Labour and the representative of the Central 
-and State Governments, employers, employees, the medical 
■profession and the Parliament^ numbering in all to 38. The 
affairs of the Corporation are administered by a Standing 
Committee constituted from amongst the members of the Corpora- 
tion. A Medical Benefit Council set up for this purpose advises 
the Corporation on matters relating to the administration of 
'medical benefits and such other matters. The Corporation may 
direct the formation of Regional Bodies on the model of the 
Central Corporation. The chief executive officer of the Corpora- 
tion is the Director-General, who is assisted by four other Principal 
"Officers mentioned in the Act. 

(3) The activities of the Corporation arc financed by the 
Employees’ State Insurance Fund, derived mainly from contribu- 
tions made by the employers and employees, while a part of it also 
-come as grants or donations from the Central and Mate Govern- 
ments and others. Contributions by the employers and wo.x: 
-except tnose workers whose daily wages are less than Re. 1 1- 
are compulsory. No worker is authorised to contract out. 
During the initial period of 5 years the Central Government was to 
-contribute two- thirds of the administrative expenses of the 

Corporation. 

Every employer and employee coming under the scope of the 
Act and where the scheme is enforced is required to make, for each 
-week during the whole or part of which the worker is employed, 
weekly contributions to the fund according to a scale prescribed 
an the Act. The rates of contributions, both of the employees and 
-the employers are fixed on a graduated scale, which rises according 
to the rise in the daily wages of the worker. Contribution is to be 
paid only by the employer and not by the worker if his daily wage is 
less than rupee one. 

The weekly contributions of the employers in respect of a 
worker whose daily wages are less than Re. 1/8 has been fixed 
at A s - 7 per week. The contribution rises to Rs. 2/8 for workers 
whose daily wages are Rs. is/- and above. The contribution of the 
worker whose daily wages are less than Re. 1/8 but not below Re. 1/- 

een fixed at 2 annas per week. This rises to Re. 1/4 per 
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week for those whose daily wages are Rs. 8/- and above as given 
in the table below : — 


Group of employees Employees’ Employers’ Total 

receiving wages Contribution Contribution Contribution 


Below 

Re. 

If- 




Nil 


0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

Above 

Re. 

1/- but below 

1/8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

9 

0 

9* 


1/8- 

a 

2/- 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

12 

0 

9J 


2,'- 

a 

3/- 

0 

6 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

2 

0 

it 


3/- 

a 

4/- 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

t J 


4/- 

*i 

6f- 

0 

11 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

1 

0 

5 > 


6/- 

a 

8 1- 

0 

15 

0 

1 

14 

0 

2 

13 

0 

it 


8/- 



1 

4 

0 

2 

8 

0 

3 

12 

0 


(4) The workers are insured against three kinds of risks : — 
(a) Sickness, ( b ) Employment injury and ( c ) Maternity. Insured 
workers or their dependants are entitled to five types of benefits 
viz ft) sickness benefits, (it) Maternity benefit, (tit) i Disablement 
benefit, (iv) Dependants’ benefit and (?) Medical benefit. 


Sickness Benefit 

It is payable for a maximum limit of 8 weeks in any 
continuous period of one year, if sickness is certified by a 
duly appointed medical practitioner But only those insured 
Workers are entitled to it who have completed the qualifying period 
for which contribution has been made and which has been fixed at a 
'nimnm of 12 weekly contributions m the preceding 26 weeks, 
minimum granted to him. No benefit will be paid for 

be lore any % except in cases when the worker falls 

SkTor a second time within ’l5 days. The benefit is payable for a 
MC • n f 56 davs in any continuous period of 5 65 days. 

The 'daily rate of benefits ™ SfmcdSi 

£JES SfSgZT “ Si- institution ptov.ded 

under the Act. 
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The rate of sickness benefit is determined in the following 
manner : — 


„ „ , Average Assumed Daily 

Group of Employees Wages 


Rs. as p 


1 . 

Average daily wages below Re. 1/- 

0 

14 0 

2. 

Averagc daily wages Re. 1 and above 





but below Rs. 1/8/- 

1 

4 0 


33 

Rs. 1/8 and above 



3. 


but below Rs. 2/- 

1 

12 0 

4. 

Jl 

Rs. 21 - and above 





but below Rs. 3/- 

2 

8 a 

5. 

>3 

Rs. 3 /- and above 





but below Rs. 4/- 

3 

8 a 

6. 

>3 

Rs. 4/- and above 





but below Rs. 6/- 

5 

0 0 

7. 

*3 

Rs. 6 [- and above 





but below Rs, 8/- 

7 

0 0 

8. 

33 

Rs. 8/- and above 

10 

0 0 

Maternity Benefit 




It is payable to an insured woman 

worker at lie ir te 


.of 12 annas per day for a period of 2 weeks of vhieh ret 
more than 6 can precede the expected date of confinement. 
A woman worker is entitled to the benefit only when she has paid 
at least 26 weekly contributions within a period of 12 months 
immediately preceding the confinement week or the week in which 
she gives notice of pregnancy and at least 5 out of the said 26 
contributions shall have been paid before 35 weeks preceding the 
week in which confinement takes place or notice of pregnancy is 
given. 

Disablement Benefit 

An insured worker suffering from temporary or par- 
tial permanent or total disablement as result of an employ- 
ment injury is entitled to disablement benefit. The 
disablement benefit is an amount equivalent to one-half of the 
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average daily wages for each of the weeks for which contributions 
are paid in respect of the workmen during the period of 52 weeks 
immediately preceding the week in which claim falls due divided 
by the number of weeks for which contributions were so paid. 

The proportion of the full rate at which and the period for 
which .the disablement benefit is payable are as follows : — 


Nature of disablement 

1. Temporary disablement 

2. Permanent partial disable- 

ment 

3. Permanent total disablement 


Rale of ca<h benefit 

During the period of disability 
a t the full rate. 

At a percentage of full rate as 
provided in section 4 of the 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Act for life. 

At the full rate for life. 


Dependant Benefit 

The dependants of an insured are entitled to dependant’s 
benefits in case of deaths of the worker as a result of an 
employment injury. The rates of benefits are different accord- 
ing to the relationship of the dependants to the deceased ; 
the total number of recipients and some other conditions, e.g. (a) 
3/5th of the full rate to the widow, for life as long as she 
does not remarry ; ( b ) 2/5ths of the full rate to each legitimate 
or adopted son upto the age of 15 ; and (c) 2/5ths of the full rate 
to each legitimate unmarried daughters upio the age of 15. 


The benefit of any son or daughter may be continued till 
the age of 18 if he or she continues education to the satisfaction 
of the corporation. 


As will be seen, both the disablement benefit and the depen- 
dant’s benefit are payments against the same risk but to different 
persons and at different rates. Both these risks were covered by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1923 (as amended in 1926, 
1929 and 1933). In case of disablement or death, as a result of 
unemployment injury the worker or his dependant was entitled to 
compensation or damages. Under the old Act benefit or compensa- 
tion was to be in lump sum but under the present Act it is to be in 
instalments. The Workmen’s Compensation Act ceases to operate 
in those establishments which come under the present Act and 
when it is fully implemented, but m other establishments where 
it is not made applicable the Workmen’s Compensation Act will 
continue to be in force. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act provides for the payment, 
of compensation to the employee by the employer in case of injury 
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caused by accident arising out of and in the cause of employment. 
It is not payable if the incapacity does not last for more than 
7 days, or if the injury, not resulting in death is caused by the 
default of the worker (due to the influence of drink, drugs, wilful 
disobedience of an order, etc.) 

The amount of compensation payable depend upon the nature 
of the injury and the average monthly wages of the workers con- 
cerned. Compensation is payable for death, permanent total 
disablement, permanent partial disablement and temporary dis- 
ablement. For death of adults, the rate of compensation varies 
from Rs. 500 (in case of persons with monthly wages below Rs. 10) 
to Rs. 4,500 in case of those getting above Rs. 300 per month. 
For the permanent total disablement of adults, the rate of com- 
pensation varies from Rs. 700 to Rs. 6,300. For minors, the rate 
is uniform — Rs. 200 for death and Rs. 1,200 as compensation for 
permanent total disablement. The following table gives the rates 
of compensation for different wage classes : — 




: Amount of compensation 1 

Half monthly 



for- 

- 

• 

payment as 

Monthly wages of j 


Permanent 

compensation 

the workman injured I 

Death of 1 

Total Dis- 

for Tempora- 



Adult 

ablement of 

ry dis-able- 




Adult 

ment of Adult 


But not | 

j 



More than 


j 


Half his 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

monthly 


10 

500 

700 

wages 

MEM® 

15 j 


770 1 

5 0 

15 

18 


840 

6 0 

18 

21 

630 

882 

7 0 

21 

24 

720 

1,008 

8 0 

24 

27 

810 

1,134 

8 8 

27 

30 

900 

1,260 

9 0 


35 

1,050 

1,470 

9 8 

35 | 

40 

1,200 

l 1,680 

10 0 


45 

1,350 

1,890 

11 4 

45 

50 

1,500 

2,100 

12 8 


60 

1,800 

2,520 

15 0 

60 

70 

2,100 

2,940 

17 8 

70 

80 

2,400 

3,360 

20 0 

80 

100 

3,000 

4,200 

25 0 


200 

3,500 

4,900 

30 0 


*«• 

4,000 

5,600 

30 0 


4. This schedule was substituted by Sec. 23 of the Work* 
Cl *’ s Compensation (Amendment) Act, 1933. 







The following table shows the number of accidents and the amount of compensation paid, under 
this Act, during certain years 1 : — 

NUMBER OF REPORTED ACCIDENTS AND THE AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
PAID DURING CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS 
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Medical Benefit 

Provisions regarding the grant of medical benefit are 
more liberal than those regarding the grant of sickness benefit 
and medical benefit starts before a person becomes entitled to 
it for any week during which contributions are payable 
in respect of him or in which he or she is qualified to claim 
sickness benefit, maternity benefit or disablement benefit. . Medi- 
cal benefit consists of free medical treatment in case of sickness, 
•employment injury and maternity. Medical treatment shall include 
medical, surgical and obstetric treatment. The treatment may be 
given either as an out-patient treatment or treatment as an in- 
■patient in a hospital or treatment at an Insurance Dispensary. It 
may also be given by visits of the Insurance Doctors to the houses 
of the insured persons. Facilities for medical treatment and 
attendance may also be made available to the family of an insured 
worker, if the Corporation is in a position to do so. It has been 
•estimated that in the beginning the cost of medical care will come 
to Rs. 6/- per insured worker per year . 

(5) State Governments are also required to constitute 
•Employees’ Insurance Court in their States for the adjudication oi 
disputes and claims with regard to the matters relating to the 
•daily rates of wages, contributions, benefits, etc. With a view to 
gaining experience and minimising mistakes, it was decided that 
the Corporation should experiment a part of the scheme with a 
small pilot scheme covering the centrally administered areas oi 
Delhi and Ajmer. 

From the study of the above Act a few interesting feature: 
•emerge: 

Firstly, the scheme is one of insurance in which payment: 
•or contributions are to be made by the worker and also by the 
employer on his behalf before the worker becomes entitled to an) 
of the benefits which the Act provides. 

Secondly, of the five types of benefits to which the worker: 
-are entitled, two are new benefits — sickness benefit and medical 
'benefit for which there was no legal provisions before. For the 
other three there was already provision in some form under the 
existing laws. 

Thirdly, it includes the non-manual workers such as clerk; 
and supervisory staff on the same terms as manual workers- with- 
•out any regard of income as such. 


Fourthly, although the contribution of the employers is more 
than double of the worker, equal representation has been eivrn tr 
•the worker, as it should be with the employers both in 
’••’non and the Standing Committee. P 
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Fifthly, unlike many other countries all the risks are covered 
by a singly all-inclusive contribution. 

Lastly, it includes a class of non-contributory beneficiaries, 
who are entitled to the same kind of benefit as the contributory 
class. 

Limitations of the Scheme 

This Act has several limitations such as: 

(*) The scheme suffers from a number of limitations. Its 
scope is very limited and it caters to a section of the wage earners 
only (workers engaged in factories only). It is not applicable to 
large number of such workers, not to speak of agricultural wage 
earners. State Governments are authorised to extend its application 
after proper consultation with the Corporation. It is doubtful 
whether any State Government will think of doing it in near 
future. 

(it) The sickness benefit is linked to a comparatively short 
period of time. In many cases 8 weeks will not be enough. Bene- 
fits will stop before the worker has recovered or his earning power 
has been restored. Notification dated 29th January 1955 provides 
that a person suffering from tubreculosis shall be entitled to 
medical benefit for an additional half-month for every contri- 
bution period, in which not less than 12 contributions have been 
payable in respect of him subject to a maximum of two years for 
the total treatment. In most of the countries the normal maxi- 
mum period has been fixed at 26 weeks. 

(in) Under the scheme certain types of sickness are excluded 
for the purpose of cash benefits but not for medical benefit. This 
is not fair, some cash benefit, not exceeding half the cash benefit 
granted in other types of insurance, should have been provided. 
-Such benefits would have reduced the hardships of the recipients. 

(iv) Also for the present, the scheme does not provide for con- 
valescent home benefits, dental benefits, sanatorium benefits and 
the classes of benefits know as Additional Benefits, in Adarkar’s 
scheme. 

(o) Another limitation is that it does not cover a number 
■of risks. Unemployment benefit is out of the question at this 
stage, but some provision should have been made for the old-age 
■benefits in cash and medical treatment. The number of recipients 
would not be many and the benefit given on a small scale would 
not cost much. 

20 
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In spite of all these limitations the Act is a beginning in the 
right direction. With experience from the working of the present 
scheme the organisation of the administrative machinery and with 
improved income of the workers, the scheme should be expanded 
so that more workers are brought under it and the insured workers 
enjoy longer benefits, both in cash and in kind. 

Progress o£ the Scheme 

Tho provisions of the Employees’ State Insurance Act are to 
be introduced in phases, at different places in the country and as 
such the whole of the Act, except the chapters relating to benefit 
provisions, were first enforced m the Kanpur area and Delhi State 
from February 24, 1953, covering about 1,20,000 employees. On 
May 19, 1953. it came into operation in the seven industrial towns 
of the Punjab, i . c. Amritsar, Ambaia, Jullundar, Ludhiana, 
Abdullapur, Jagadhari , Batala and Bhivani, where it covers 30,000 
employees. It was extended to Nagpur on July 11, 1954 and 
Greater Bombay on October 2nd, and in Coimbatore, ]ndore s 
Gwalior, Ujjain and Ratlam on January 23, 1955. By the 
end of 1954-55 or the beginning of 1955-56 the scheme 
had been implemented in the city of Calcutta, Howrah District ; 
Ahmedabad, Hyderabad, Secunderabad, Bangalore. Aleppy, 
Quilon, Ttichur, Ahvaye and Ernakulam. By the end of 1955-56 
it was expected that it will have been introduced in all industrial 
centres wuh a concentration of two thousand or more workers, 
thus bringing about 2 million workers under the scheme. At 
present the scheme covers more than 11 lakh workers. During 
1955-56, Rs. 64*72 lakhs were paid as sickness, maternity, disable- 
ment and dependents’ benefit and Rs. 51*10 lakhs were spent on 
medical benefits. 

Employees’ Provident Fund Act, 1952 


Another piece of legislation on such direction was the Em- 
ployees’ Provident Fund Act, which was passed on the 4th March 
1952 and amended in 1953. For the present the Act applies to 
Cement, Cigarette, Electrical, Mechanical or General Engineering 
Iron and Steel, Paper and Textile industries employing 50 or more 
persons. The scheme now covers 4,000 factories and 17 lakh 
woikers. The collections so far amounted to over Rs 73 crores . 1 
The employers’ contribution to the fund has been fixed at 6 1 per 
cent of the basic wages and dearness allowances payable to 
the employees and the employees too contribute equal amount 
The total amount of the provident fund conti ibutions collected 
from factories and invested in actual Government securities 

amounted to Rs. 32 crores (up to the end of November 1954 y The 

* C fc“V s V D “Potion in 20 States. The scheme is administered by 
a Board of Trustees at the centre and by State Boards in States. 

1 /» din, 1957. p 379 



The Coal Mines Provident Fund Scheme 
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1 From 17th May 195} to 3rd March 195} 

£ Became psvablr with effect from 13 th February 1954 

i Ittflmn T sthniir D-*l. info e > >m ; 
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LABOUR PROBLEMS AND SOCIAL WELFARE IN INDIA , 


The Act provides for a minimum contribution of ten annas per 
month bv those whose basic wages arc upto Rs. 10 per month and 
a maximum contribution of Rs. 15 per month for those with basic 
wages of over Rs. 200 per month with an equal contribution by the 
employer. By December 1954 nearly Rs. 4 58 crores were collected 
both from the employees and employers. The membership of the 
fund is over 6 lakhs. By December, 1952, as many as 6,712 
employees had been paid their deposits on retirement, resignations, 
etc. The total assets of the Fund amounted to Rs. 6 5 crores on 
30th June, 1956. Interest at the rate of 31 per cent is payable to 
the subscribers. It is also administered by a Board of Trustees at 


the Centre and the administrative staff on their accumulation. 

The following table shows the number of workers who earned 
bonus and the amount of bonus paid during 1953-54. 

Number of Workers who earned Bonus and the Amount of Bonus paid 
during 1953-54 w Certain States * 


( 

t 

< 

t 

larter ending - 

C. 

i\0. Ol collieries IU 

which the bonus 
scheme applied 

No. of collieries 
submitting returns 

c />*■*_ 

No. of 
workers 
employed 
n collieries 
ubmitting ( 
returns 

No of 
workers . 
who 

qualified 
for Bonus 

Amount of 
Bonus dis- 
bursed 

Bihar 






June 1953 

626 

142 

1,60,663 

61,314 

9,16,767 

September 1953 

626 

167 

1,03,219 1 

60,017 
i 35,476 

10,95,413 

December 1953 

626 

110 

68,965 I 

5,31,096 

March 1954 

626 

153 

68,180 ! 

40,779 

8,41,164 

W. Bengal 




June 1953 

234 

71 

64,841 

27,678 

4,91,855 

September 1953 

234 

81 ! 

68,965 

25,095 

4,50,028 

December 1953 

234 

60 

46,100 

18,112 

3,48,808 

March 1954 
Orissa 

234 

95 

71,771 

29,476 

5,61,435 

June 1953 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

September 1953 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

December 1953 

7 

2 

5,089 

1,835 

47,707 

March 1954 
Vindhya Pradesh 

7 

2 

4,005 

2,005 

44'305 

June 1953 

7 

. 3 

2,470 

1,678 

35,734 

Nil 

44,060 

26.183 

September 1953 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

December 1953 
March 1954 

7 

7 

4 

2 

4,037 

1,951 

2,106 

1,174 


* ' - wviXi 

Dnanbad. 

(Labour Year Book t 1953-5*, (1955) p. 1Q3. 
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Maternity Benefit Acts 

Legislation controlling the payment of Maternity benefits is 
in operation in almost all the States of the Indian Union and a 
few have had Acts of other States extended to their territory. The 
only Central Act on the subject applies to the mines. The. qualify- 
ing period , rates of benefit and amount of benefit vary considerably. 
The qualifying period is 150 days under the Assam Maternity 
Benefit Act and the West Bengal Maternity ( Tea ^ ta * es ) 

Act 240 days under the Madras Act, 12 months under the Cochin 
Set’, two months under Bihar, U. P. and Central Acts and 9 months 
under the rest The period of benefit is 12 weeks under the 
Hyderabad and West Bengal (Tea Estates) Act, 7 weeks under the 
Madras Act, 60 days under the Punjab Act and 8 weeks under th 

rest The amount of benefit is annas 12 a day under the Punjab, 

Hyderabad and Central Acts. 114 annas a day, excluding the usual 
rijucraudu <u A«nm Act Rs 5/4 a week under the 

food concessions, under the Assam Act, res * 

West Bengal (Tea Estates) Act and annas 8 a day or the average 
daily earning, whichever is higher, under the rest Provisions for 

sffi? B V d 'L th B '„rfnd s js 

the Central Act is also payable to women utilising the services 

of Sial fied nurses or midwives at the time of confinement, 
of qualitieo nurs enacted separate measures for 

Orissa and Rajas than! States h lg “ 0 ^aidy £6f822 women 

their respective .areas. In the J .ear ^ Mj6 y 14 w ’ onien we re 

paid” S3 y un Jf .» full or .n pur. nnd .ho .o.al a„ou„. pa.d 
was approximately Rs. 28,45,116. 

Suggestions 

It would have XT has ea be Tn r^ent^ W^in"* Ion? The* 
priori°L“n .hf r.mc.ure of social .ecun.y in India should be 
scaled down in the following order . . 

m The adoption of the Minimum Wage Policy beginning 
• , ( , 1 , ) workers in all industries and rising to semi-skilled 

with all unskille , - - t -u Anv programme of social security 

,j 0ni ST*"*™ “ d ,h ' s,a,c a,,d aided 

8 -' 6 ' C1 “ p ‘"” " , ° m “ 

Labour. 
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by a State medical service panel. The respective monthly contri- 
butions should be 6 as, and 4 as. The sickness benefit may be 
distributed in this manner. No benefit is given for the first 6 
months but before completing a year’s insurance from the fourth 
day of incapacity 6 as. per diem should be given. On completion 
of a year’s insurance, from the fourth day of incapacity 10 annas 
per day should be given. These benefits should not accrue 
to workers in cases where compensation for accidents under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act or Maternity benefits were 
provided. 

(3) Unemployment Insurance. The above three items arc 
interdependent, and without living wage a compulsory scheme of 
sickness insurance scheme is necessary as it aids towards the 
maintenance of moral self-respect and the balancing 
between benefits and costs in the minds of the people. But 
contributions cannot be expected if the workers do not obtain a 
living wage nor are sure of their employment without fair wages. 
The incidence of illness and disablement cannot also be brought 
down. With unemployment insurance neither a living wage nor 
protection against sickness is of any avail. 

For starting unemployment insurance schemes the best 
methods of approach would be the introduction of voluntary scheme 
assisted bv Government subsidies Thus the employers should 
be encouraged to set up Unemployment Relief Funds for the 
payment of gratuities to discharged workers, according to the length 
of their service, the Local Government contributing a quota equal 
to the relief offered to the body of discharged and unemployed 
workers. At the same time Government should start or subsidize 
relief works designed in particular to provide employment for 
unskilled workers. Such an unemployment insurance scheme 
should after the end of five years be dovetailed into a wider scheme 
of relief and unemployment of a permanent character. This is 
essentially a long-term problem and is largely connected with the 
vicissitudes of Indian agriculture with the average agriculturists 
income varying from Rs. 15 to 25 per annum and with about 12% 
unemployed among all workers in India, group insurance of 
agricultural crops and livestock, supplemented by social assistance 
tnrough : (a) the relief of destitution, expanding the technique of 
famine code, and (6) the establishment of a network of State 
rural hospitals and dispensaries would represent the real beginnings 
of social security for the masses of the Indian population. 

(4) Pension for old-age. Workers of the lower grades in India 
cannot save out of their low earning against old age, invalidity or 
unemployment and for this purpose it is necessary that the Govern- 
ment should make rules enforcing a scheme of Provident Fuad 
mr all permanent workers in an establishment employing more than 
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600 workers. Under the scheme all permanent workers shall join 
the Provident Fund and contribute to it 1/12 of their wages per 
mensem, the management also subscribing an equal amount. In 
mines, engineering firms and other establishments where work is of 
a particularly irksome or hazardous nature, a scheme of retiring 
gratuity should also be introduced, subject to the exemptions which 
may be granted by Government on ground ot financial position of 
particular establishments without adequate provision against old 
age, invalidity and unemployment, it would be idle to expect 
quicker development of a permanent labour force in our industrial 
centres. 

Finally, no programme of social security can realize its full 
objectives unless there is strong, effective organised unionism. 
Along with the five Giants of Beveridge on the road to reconstruc- 
tion to be attacked and killed, viz , Want, Disease, Ignorance, 
Squalor and Unemployment, there is also a sixth giant in India, viz . 
Dismissal or Victimization for Trade Union Work. That has also 
to be tackled by legislation. Special security should, therefore, be 
planned and co-ordinated for the establishment of real national 
minimum. A piecemeal programme of security is bound to defeat 
its own purpose. 



CHAPTER XIV 

TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


Introduction 

The trade union movement is modern in all countries and is 
the result of the factory system and concentration of industry, 
which have dissolved the old personal tics, between employers and 
workers and made the bargaining between them impersonal and 
cold-blooded. The unorganised workers of a large employer 
have little bargaining power owing to their dependence, immobi- 
lity, lack of reserve funds, and the perishability of labour. By 
rcmov’ng or minimising these handicaps trade unions strengthen 
their bargaining power and secure them higher wages and better 
conditions of work, thereby helping them to raise their standard 
of living. T he trad e unipn_movemcatJs an important indica tion 
of social unrest and social progress. The workers in all countries 
arc Eecorfnng _ increasThgly'dissatis{icd with their dependence upon 
employers and their conditions of work and life, and trade unions 
are increasing everywhere for protecting their interests when 
they come into conflict with those of their employers, and for 
serving as mutual benefit societies 

Trade Union : Its Definition and Chief Features 


Before proceeding further let us see what is meant by a 
Trade Union. A Trade Union has been defined variously by 
different authors. Sidney and Beatrice Webb define a Trade 
Union as, “a continuous association for wage-earners for the 
purpose of maintaining or improving the conditions of their 
working lives .” 1 This definition has certain limitations A trade 
union may combine any class of employed workers ; its purpose 
may extend outside the working lives of the members and its 
functions may be wider than merely maintaining and improving 
working conditions, if such conditions relate only to wages hours 
and. conditions of the working lives in their places of e’mtjlov 
ment . 2 Another authority defines a trade union as “a mono’ 
pohstic combination of wagc-camers who as individual nrodneer* 
are complementary to one another but w-ho stand to emnlnvere 
m i elation to dependence for the sale of their labour and even 
for its production ; and that the general purpose of the association 
is in view of that dependence to strengthen their nower w • 
with the employers . 8 Yet another definition runs as, “a tS 

1 Webb, History of Trade Unionism, p 1. 

1 Cunrison, Labour Orgamsatton t p 13 

3 K W.J©shi f Trade Union Movement tn India, p. h 
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Union is essentially an organisation of employees, not of employers 
nor of the co-partners, nor of independent workers 5,1 The Indian 
Trade Unions Act of 1926 defines a trade union as, "any com- 
bination whether temporary or permanent, formed primarily for 
the purpose of regulating the relations between workmen or 
employers or between workmen and workmen, between employers 
and employees, or for imposing restrictive conditions on the 
r conduct of any trade or busi ness, and include any federation of ' 
tv\o or more Trade Unions.” 

On analysing the above definitions we find that there are 
certain characteristics that arc common to them all. They are : 

(i) One feature is that they are all associations either of 
employers, employees or of independent workers. Thus, Indian. 
Trade Unions may comprise of merchants’ associations, employers’ 
organisations, general labour unions, friendly societies or combina- 
tion of intellectual labour. 

(ii) The second feature is that their fundamental purpose is 
the pursuit of the interest of their members and of the trade they 
represent. There may be differences of opinion as to the devices 
and methods of organisation but the mam aim of all of them is to 
safeguard the interest of their members. Thus majority of the 
unions in India are for the collective bargaining ; some collect 
funds for mutual insurance ; while a few try to bring pressure 
upon the Government to pass favourable labour legislations. 

Objects of Trade Unions 

The object of the Trade Unions may also vary in details. 
Some unions try to solve only economic problems relating to- 
conditions of employment as hours of work, wages, etc. Some 
have before them social problems as education and cultural 
progress of their members. Whatever the objects may be all unions 
have one aim in common and that is to look after the welfare of 
their members. Bearing these two features of the trade unionism in 
mind, Dr. Punekar defines a tiade union “as a continuous association 
of persons in industry, whether employers, employees or indepen- 
dent workers — formed primarily for the purpose of the pursuit of 
the interests of its members and of the trade they represent. ’ 1 2 

History of Growth 

The history of Indian Labour Movement from 1857 uptodatc 
can be divided into six distinct parts, each of them revealing. 


1 A. C. Jones Tide Unhnum Teddy, p 3. 

2 s D .PuneVar, Tuttle Unicr.tm in India, p. 23. 
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diffcicnt tendencies that mark it from the others : — 
History of Labour Movement 
(1875 uptodate) 


Social welfare 
Period 
1875-1918 


Early Indian Trade 
Union Period 
1918-1924 


Period of Left 
^Vir.ij Unionism 
1924-1935 


■Modern Trade 
Unionism 
1935-1939 


Great War and 
after 
1939-1947 


Afte r Independence, 
i 947-up todate 


1. Social Welfare Period (1875-1918) 

It is marked by various moderate, constitutional methods, 
such as investigations, memorials, petitions, legal enactments, 
conferences and public commissions. The organisations formed 
during this period cannot rightly be called tradi- unions as they 
were loose organisations. They lacked definite aims and con- 
stitution and the leaders mostly worked in an advisory capacity. 
The labour movement at this stage was unorganised and social in 
character. This period has, therefore been called the Social 
Welfare Period of our early labour movement. 

Dr. Raj ni Kant Dass divides this period (1875-1918) into 
two parts 1 : first the Regulation Period (1875-1891) when the child 
and woman labour in factories was regulated hy legislation and 
second the Abolition Period (1891-1917) when a successful protest was 
made against the indentured system by which Indian labourers were 
sent out to British colonies. In the first period, tl^g movement was 
loosely organised and the movement was purely s oc \ a \ ln character. 
The second permd was the movement captured a n d i e d by intellec- 
tuals and many social and political organisations along with the 
ptess, championed the cause of labour against the indentured system. 

In 1875, Mr. Sorabjee Shahpurjee Bengalee started an agita- 
tion for drawing the attention of the Government t0 the deplorable 
conditions obtaining among industrial workers, esnerialK- „,r.rnnn 
and children. Again N. M. Lokhandc, who staS iis ” 
as a factory worker, dedicated his whole life to tl ie caiK . „ r 
movement. In 1884 Mr. Lokhande and his follov, cr3 “ ' 
to the Government asking for adequate protection nna ^ • j 
a mammoth meeting of about 10,000 factory worIt ers : or S anl 

which a representation was made to the Bombay Ir.iu, ° > * 3 
-ciation for .ho grant of a weekly hoi, day, half arf ^So°"f 
■ noon every working day, regular monthly payment nf rcces j at 
adequate compensation in ' case of an accident^ demand” 

i R. K. Dajs, Faclcrj Labour tn India. 
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were happily conceded. This led to the formation of first Indian 
Laboiir Union the " Bombay Mill-hands ’ Association ” in 1890 under the 
able leadership of Mr. Lokhande. He also started a labour journal 
named ‘DinbhandhtC (Friend of Poor). ^ 


The most noticeable features of this period (1875-1918) are : (?) 
tllc complete absence of radicalism in the labour movement. The 
main causes for it were the non-realisation of the evils of modern 
mdustrialism, the. character of the proletariat, small in number 
weak and poor, the absence of class-consciousness and hence of 
class conflicts, lack of radical leader and of the press, absence of 
revolutionary doctrines, and the dominance of the Indian National 
Movement, which threw all other movements in the background. 1 

(») Another feature is their spontaneous growth, i c., formation 
as the need was felt. The origin of unionism lies in the revolt of 
the working people against the degradation of human life and 
oppressive influence of industrialism. 


(iii) The third feature of our early labour associations is that 
they made easy progress among the educated class of workers such 
as fruiterers, postal clerks and the railway employees. The growth 
had nor been uniform in all industries and services. It did not 
■make much headway in more important and more organised 
industries of India, namely, textiles, mining and plantation. 

Unfortunately, th e movement_j~ecejyed_a setback on- the 

death of the two p ioneers, and nothin g very remarkable ha ppened 
durmlpthc-sutceccling years.* I t was only the G reat_Wat-that.ga.ve 
a new" turh~to^l i5"In'dtTm~fcrboar Movement. Two or three year s 
followlng~t h e war~~saw~jtlie Jor mati on ot a l arge num b e r o f lab ou r 

organTfafiorTstrike committees, welfare asspcjafipns_andjhe like. 

-•» ..1^,^.^. ■ ■ — — ' "" 

Thus the (Indian trade union was the product of a number of 
factors: (i) the class consciousness and class solidarity, (it) industrial 
unrest due to the grave economic difficulties created by the war 
of 1014-18, (n't) the profound influence of the Swaraj Movement 
of the Indian National Congress which intensified the trade union 
movement, widened the gulf between the employers and the 
employees, obscured the justice of many of the workers, demands 
and supplving willing leader to the new movement and (to) the 
Russian Revolution of 1917 and (?) the establishment of the 
International Labour Organisation and All-India Trade Union 
Congress The Indian Labour Movement was, at this stage, m 
transition passing from the Mutual Aid and Friendly Societies to 
that of active trade unionism. 

1 R. K. Djjj, Labour Menrtrent tn India, Chapter v. 
a b. G. I’iUlandiUr, h.duslnal Lalout tn India, f;p I55-lb7. 
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2. Early Indian Trade Union Period (1918-1924) 

This period is called the Early Indian Trade Union Period , 
because it was this period that gave stability to the trade union 
movement. The movement, though guided by the politicians, was 
industrial in character and was the outcome of the post-war 
industrial unrest. It was after the end of the Great War in 1918 
that the first trade union in India was started m Madras by the 
initiation of Mr. B. P. Wadia. 1 The year 1918 gave a new turn to 
the Indian Labour Movement, when seven new unions were also 
started, important among them being th^/Labour Union, Madras, 
Indian Seamen’s Union, Calcutta and Clerks Union, Bombay. Out 
of these 7 unions, 4 were started in Madras, 2 in Bombay and 1 in 
Calcutta. In 1919, 10 more unions were started out of which 5 
were in Bombay, 2 in Madias, 1 each in Bengal, U. P. and the 
Punjab. Important among these were the Employees’ Association, 
Calcutta, M. and S. M. Railway Employees’ Union. Madras. In 
1920 trade unionism had spread to most of the provinces 
and in some of the industries. 

It was established for the purpose of co-ordinating the activities 
of all labour organisations in India. There were three factors 
that proved propitious to its growth : (i) the boom conditions in 
Industry, (it) the influenza epidemic of 1Q18-19 (which had taken 
a toll of more than 8 million people of the country’s inhabitants) 
and (tit) the most important, the great influence of the International 
Labour Organisation. 2 

The total number of unions affiliated to it was 125 with 
membership of 2,50,000. All India Trade Union Congress came into 
existence in 1920 3 This was formed to enable organised labour 
to send its delegates to’ the International Labour Conference. It was 
only during this year that the most strongly organised labour union, 
namely Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association was formed. It was 
Gandhiji’s contribution to the labour movement m this country and 
Gandhiji himself had referred to the Ahmedabad Textile Labour 
Association as his laboratory for labour work. It began to bold its session 
every year from 1920 at different centres and the enthusiasm generated 
by it led to the creation of several new unions., The Congress has 
served as a meeting place for all the leaders of the movement, as a 
platform for the formulation of labour policy and as a link between 
trade unionism in India and Europe.” The constitution of this Congress 
followed that of British Trade Union Congress. It laid for itself as its 
objects the co-ordination of activities of all labour organisation in all 
the trades and in all the provinces in India and the furtherance of the 


1 B. ShivaRao, Industrial Labour in India, p, 13. 

2 K °tdawala, An Introduction to 
Wcljart, p 80 . 

3 S. D Vunekar, Trade Unionism in India, p. 78. 
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interests of Indian labour in matters of economic, social and 
political conditions. The Congress also expressed its willigness to 
co-operate and federate with organisations of labour with similar 
objects in other parts of the world. The constitution and the work 
•of the Congress consisted piactically entirely of the outsiders. This 
Congress did a great deal to focus attention on some of the real 
needs and problems of labour. At every annual session it passed 
resolutions drawing the attention of the Government to urgent 
reforms, the defects of administration of existing legislation or the 
necessity for the introduction of new measures such as Workmen’s 
Breach of Contract Act, Madras Planters’ Labour Act, etc. 

But there were no unions among the agricultural, mining and 
jute labourers though strong, well-built unions arose in railways, 
shipping, textiles, engineering and communication. y 

From 1921, thd unprecedented prosperity experienced by our 
industries in the immediate post-war period began to disappear. 
With depression in industry, the Labour Movement also experi- 
enced a period of acute difficulties. The serious economic situation 
at that time brought into existence a number of labour associa- 
tions, a great majority of which were loose organisations formed 
for some temporary and immediate purpose such as getting enhanc- 
ed wages, if possible, without strikes, but if not , with them. Many 
of them were little more than Strike Committees formed to provide 
or carry on a strike and cease to function after the strike has ended. 
They had no definite constitution, published no accounts and their 
officers had not assigned functions, even the objects of the unions 
were unstated in some cases. The movement had developed mostly 
in the Provinces of Bombay, Bengal, Madras and in the textile, 
communications and Government concerns, where a majority of 
the educated classes are to be met with. The growth of unionism, 
however, was not uniform in all branches of industries and services. 
Some of the unions, like Jamshedpur Labour Association, Bombay 
T extile Labour Union, Girn^Kamgar Mahamandal, Bombay were 
strong, well-built and commanded membership in thousands, while 
a majority of the unions wer t e loose organisations with insignificant 
membership. There were no unions among the plantation and 
agricultural labourers. AIL India Railwaymen’s Federation was 
founded in 1928 and practically all the Railway Unions got affi- 
liated to it. This Railwaymen’s Federation has to this day remained 
one of the strongest labour organisations in the country. It was 
affiliated to AITUG, 

3. Period of Left Wing Unionism (1924-1935) 

To promote a healthy growth of the trade union movement 
by ' protecting legitimate trade unions, giving them status and 
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dissociating them from political propaganda by which they may 
conceal their aims and jeopardise their usefulness, and to protect the 
ignoiant and superstitious workers from fraud and imposture to 
which they can be easily subjected, an Act called the Indian Trade 
Union Act was passed m 1926 and came in force on 1st May, 1927. 
Tins Act is a landmark in the historv of the progress of the 
trade unionism. Under this Act every Provincial Government has 
appointed a Registrar of Trade Unions. 

Since the passing of this Act the trade union movement has 
developed more rapidly, both as regards the number of new unions, 
owing to the increasing willingness of the employers to recognise 
unions registered under the Act. Moreover, a considerable improve- 
ment in the conduct and administration of the registered unions 
and in the proper maintenance of accounts and registers of mem- 
bers has become noticeable. 


It was at this stage of our labour movement that for the first 
time in 1924 militant elements emerged from within the ranks of 
laboui. By 1924 the Communists had started working in the move- 
ment. They introduced politics into its activities, and since then 
the organisation has become an arena for a struggle between con- 
flicting political ideoldgies. Through their militancy they secured 
a large following among workers in industrial centres and became 
all-powerful m the All India Trade Union Congiess, which had 
till then been entirely under the leadership of the older moderate 
leaders who wanted :t to hold itself aloof from politics. The 
Communists regarded the economic struggle as an integral part of 
the politics, and looked upon trade union battles for higher 
wages, shorter working hours, better working conditions and the like 
as dress rehearsals of the political struggle for captuie of power. 

ney pinned their faith on the militant spirit of industrial workers 
so t lat they conducted violent, protracted strikes Their influence 
grew so strong that the Government had to stage in 1929 “one of 
° n ?r St 3nd trials °f the world, which lasted for four 

and half years and involved a total cost of about Rs, 160 000 The 
moderates who were stigmatized as weak-kneed lost their hold in 

in AIl Ind1a S T ia i CC rT tr - eS ‘ 0 This struggle resulted in bitter strife 
ber A ]929 d ,m J™ de Union Congress at its Nagpur session in Dcccm- 
r 1929, under the presidentship of Pandit Tawaliarlal Nehru, 

ofThe A Tt TT FT' °t[ 'V^itley Commission and afiiliaton 
comouflaved^ A hc ? aClfic Trade Union Secretariat-a 

Sts wfr? Ot ^ms^ion. Resolutions on both the 

moderates led P hv^ ^ n ? a j orit y> a *d thereupon the 

Vheir J ° Sh ‘ Walked °. Ut of the A - I- T. U. C, 

Communists succeeded in /° rm - a J* CW r *val organisation. The 
succeeded ra carrying through their policy. 
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The success of the Communists was mainly due to the 
affiliation of the Congress to the G. I. P. Railwaymen’s Union and 
the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union which claimed 41,000 and 54,000 
members securing the support of the left-wing nationalists. At this 
time in the whole country there were 184 unions with a membership' 
of almost 4 lakhs. The moderate trade unionists formed the Indian 
Trade Union Federation in 1930. Thus a split occurred in the 
l A. I. T. U. C. 

In the meantime the original body (A. I. T. U. C) experienced 
another split in 1931 at the Calcutta session, this time the reason 
being the representation of the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union on 
the Executive Council and the fundamental differences between 
the Communists and the other left-wing unionists The Commu- 
nists with hardly a dozen unions under their control, formed 
the Red Trade Union Congress. Indian Trade Unionism at this 
time was divided into four groups, three of which had their own 
National Federations : (i) theRed 1 rade Unmn Congress represented 
the Communists, (n) the Original Trade Union Congress had the 
Radicals under its command , (ui) while the Indian Trade Union 
Federation indicated the moderate element in trade unionism, 
(jv) the fourth group included the semi-socialist All India Rail- 
waymen’s Federation, the Economic National Union of Railway- 
men, the Reformist Ahmedabad Labour Association and many 
other unions not attached to any central oiganisation. This was 
the largest group of all, consisting of organisations with diverse 
opinions, methods and policies. 

Such a state of divided Labour Movement was naturally 
thought undesirable and soon after the first split, attemps at Trade 
Union Unity began ihrough the efforts of the Roy Group on the 
basis of a ‘Platform of Unity’ embodying the basic principles of 
the Trade Union Movefnent. The initiative taken by the All 
India Railwaymen’s Federation had shown fruitful results. This 
Federation formed the Trade Union Unity Committee in 1932 
which considered the demands of the workers and laid down cer- 
tain broad conclusions agreeable to both the wings of Labour — the 
Indian Tiade Union Federation and the Trade Union Congress. 
The final session of the Unity Conference took place in February 
1933 in Delhi, which was attended by both the I. T U. Federation 
and the T.U. Congress, w herein the Draft Constitution was accept- 
ed and was put into practice bv the establishment of the National. 
Federation of Labour — a provisional body to facilitate the attempts 
towards unity. The I. T. U. Federation amalgamated itself with 
the National Federation of Labour under the new name of National 
Trade Union Federation. At the same time the Red Trade Union 
Congress also amalgamated with the original A. I. T. U. Congress. 
Negotiations now took place between the A. I. T. U. Congress and 
the N. T. U. Federation and in 1935 were held joint meetings and 


i 
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the conferences of the representatives of the two national federa- 
tions of labour. 

4. Modern. Trade Unionism (1935- 1939). 

Industrial unrest which was on decline after 1929 again 
showed an active growth in 1934. Most of the strikes were waged 
for increase of wages. The year 1934 saw a wave of strikes sweeping 
the industrial centres of Bombay, Sholapur and Nagpur, which were 
"followed by the general strikes of Kanpur (1937-38), the Jute 
workers’ strike of Calcutta (1938) the Digboi Oil Fields Strike 
(1939) and the U. P. Glass Factories Strike, Firozabad (1939). 
This increasing industrial unrest brought with it an improvement 
both in the number and membership of the registered trade 
unions, number of which increased from 241 in 1935-36 to 555 in 
1938-39. The real reason behind the increase was the newly granted 
labour representation in legislatures, either through trade union 
constituencies or the special labour constituencies. 

When the Congress Government assumed charge in sever 
provinces new possibilities arose for the Indian Labour. ‘'Thi 
•inauguration of the Provincial Autonomy, the greater freedon 
exercised by the workers, the large-scale reforms to which politica 
parties like the Congress were pledged, the larger representatioi 
accorded to organised labour in the various Provincial Asscmblie 
and the diminishing attitude of -hostility on the part of severa 
employers towards trade unionism have resulted in s more activ 
spread of the movement in recent years. 

In 1938, a Joint Session of the A. I. T. U. Congress am 
N T. U. Federation was held in Nagpur to implement the terms o 
agreement between the organisations. Thus, the two wings of th 
Indian Trade Union Movement, which had drifted apart in 192' 
•in Nagpur, united together in the same place after nine years unde 
the banner of one Central Organisation. The reason for this trad 
•unity was the realisation of the defects of, the divided labou 
movement especially in time of depression and also the formauo' 
of the Congress Ministries in, Provinces, which awakened , ne' 
aspirations. The unity was complete in 1940 whetr the N. T. L 
federation which was affiliated x as unit to the T. U. Congress wa 
■dissolved and merged into the latter body. 
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The various splits and unions from 1929 can well be illustrated 
in the following diagram : — 

All-India Trade Union Congress 
1920—29 


A. I. T. U. C. 


Nagpur 
(1930) 

A. I. T. U. 
Calcutta 


Session 


Session 


Indian Trade 
Union Federation 
(1930-32) 


(1931) 

'V. I. T. U. G. 

1934 

1934. 

. A. I. T. U. C. 


All India 
Trade Union Cong- 
ress, (1931-34) 


All India Railwayman's 
Federation. 

With the efforts of 
A. I. R. F. National 
Federation of Labour 
was formed provision- 
ally 


1933 

Calcutta Session 
" - National Trade Union 

Federation (1933-38) 
Bombay Session 1938 


A. I. T.U. C. 

(Provincial Amalgamation) 

Nagpur 19-10 

A. I.-T. U. C. 

'• Great War and After (1939-46) 

The unity of.T. U. Congress and N. T. U. Federation brought 
ogether in one organisation trade unionists of diverse political 
ipinion. However, with the progress of war, it became impossible 
or those elements with different political aspects to pull on together 
vith the result_jthat a number of trade unionists, who advocated 
inconditional slipport to war effort and who were dissatisfied with* 
he neutral attitude of the T. U. Congress left the organisation to 
tart another one. Thus another split occurred in 1941 as a result 
of a resolution of the Anti-Fascist All-India Labour Congress held _ 
at Lahore. The T. U. Congress was -condemned as incapable 
of safeguarding^ and advancing even the elementary economic 
interests of the Indian workers during the war period. A big group 
of trade unionists led by the members of the Radical Democratic - 
Party was of the opinion that the A. I, T. U. C. should support 
and participate in the anti-fascist war irrespective of the acts of 
omission and commission of the British Government. An equally large 
number of trade unionists were opposed to that view on the ground 
that it was an imperialist warof Great Britain with which India 
had no concern. That was also the view of all the nationalists. 
Hence the Radicals left the A. T. U. Congress and started a new 
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organisation, Indian Federation of Labour in 1941. It immediately 
gtew into a big organisation. About 182 trade unions with a 
membership of 2,88,676 joined the Federation immediately when 
it was started. A special enquiry conducted by the Government 
in 1945 for the purpose of nominating Indian workers, representative' 
to the I. L. O. Conference, however, established that the A. I. T. U 
Congress was a more representative congress with 336 unions will 
a membership of o96,555 as against the I. F. Labour’s 134 unions witl 
313,807 members. 


Indian Trade Unions After Independence (1947-uptodate) 

After the 1942 movement, Congress leaders were all arrestee 
and the A. I. T. U. C. passed mostly into the hands of communist! 
again. After the transfer of power in 1947, under the influence 
of top Congress leaders the Indian National Trade Union Congres: 
was formed with blessing of the late Sardar Patel. In the beginning 
it had a membership of 35 unions with 157,000 workers as members, 
the establishment of Indian National Trade Union Congress marks 
a new- line of approach in the attitude of the I. N. Congress 
towards the labour problems. Pt. Hariharnath Shastri, its 
^I 04 R Cnt j in astat . emcnt to the Associated Press of India on May 14 
said , “While the goal of a communist trade union congress 
was a totalitarian regime based on violence, the I. N. T. U.C. 

eiieved m the peaceful evolution of a socialist democracy which 
^ ou d £, ch . ieved only by following the ideals of Mahatma 
. andln . This new organisation’s objects are to eliminate progres- 
sn eiy social and political and economic exploitation of the woikers 
and to remove inequality, the profit-motive, and the anti-social 
concentration of power in any form ; to place industry under 
s a e ownership and control; to achieve self-government in 
in us ries , to ensure full employment and finally to promote the 
i ic an political interests of the workers The Congress Committee 
man L C u i rce ‘ da y session in New Delhi at the end of January 
a resolution urging the maintenance of peaceful industrial 
. ■ ' r s resolution made clear the intention of the Congress 

U control ov er the labour movement. Therefore 
lahrwi,- Cn - SCr - e khmtly told that they should not join any other 
hur tl . or 8 am sation and should actively support the I. N. T. U. C., 
u av ?c C j S !V aVC ’ however, come to light in which Congressmen 

,i.. , ntifled themselves with other patallcl organisations and 

conLvIV^r “‘o direct conflict with the I. N. T. U. C. in 
ntravention of the Congress policy. 

~ , Th ?. tcxd lc labour organisation of Alimedabad with a 

th^'rrt'-P °f about 45,000 which was established in 1920 under 
in the verv S m rat ,h n °, f Mahatma Gandhi joined the I. N T. U. C. 

observed of tKcw-lvfoi f OTmation - Khandubhai Desai 

hU ncwly forrncd congress that “the new organisation 
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is neither a challenge nor a rival to any organisation that may now 
be working. It is conceived only as an instrument for a new and 
positive approach to the problems of labour organisation that 
experience over a period of years has taught. The existing Trade 
Union Congress has failed to deliver the goods on behalf of the mute 
and unorganised working class. The 1. N. T. U. C. is an attempt 
of the working class, with a new and fresh approach to the 
solution of their problems and it is for the working class to decide 
whether to accept its lead or not. The sponsors of I. N. T. U. C. 
are no strangers to the trade union movement, and because of 
their nature and experiences they are confident of an enthusiastic 
response to their call from the working class. 

“I. N. T. U. C. has before it a heavy programme of action 
but will have in its task the willing co-operation of the working 
class. It is the duty of the new organisation to guide the conscious- 
ness of the workers into desirable channels so as to secure the maxi- 
mum benefit to labour and the nation as well.” 

Sardar Patel while addressing a labour rally at Kamgar 
Maidan, Bombay on 20th January 1948 also urged the workers to 
join this organisation and to promote the healthy growth of the 
labour movement. "The starvation of Indian industrial labour” 
he said, "lay in repudiating the lead of the leftist element that 
had been exploiting for their own political purposes”. The 
I. N. T. U, C. fhould, on its part, concentrate on expounding its 
policy personally to every worker. This was not an arm-chair 
affair. It called for a great effort. As this split was not enough the 
Socialist party* after its secession from Congress started its own 
Trade Union Organisation called Hindustan Mazdoor Panchayatxj^d he 
Royist Party withdrew from active political activity and the All India 
Federation of. Labour cea#ed to exist. In December, 1948, a new 
all-India organisation called the Hind Mazdoar Sabha; .was formed in 
which Hindustan Mazdoor Panchayat andfthe Jpdian Federation 
of Labour were merged. The Hind Mazdbot Sacha is committed 
to the promotion of its aims and objects through the employment 
to all legitimate peaceful and democratic methods. At the time of 
its establishment the H. M. S. claimed 606,472 members from 427 
unions. Almost all organised government workers like transport 
and posts and telegraphs and teachers are associated with the Hind 
Mazdoor Sabhas, Some seceders from All India Trade Union 
Conference under the leadership of Prof. K. T. Shah sponsored a 
fourth AH- India Labour organisation— the United Trade Union 
Congress— since April 1949. Its formal aim is to establish a pure 
trade union movement as free as possible from any of the existing 
parties. But in fact it is something otherwise. In the words of 
its Secretary, Shri M. K. Bose, “The United Trade Union Congress 
though it does not belong to the communist party, is more or less 
leftist in political views and ready to co-operate with the commu- 
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nists.” It favours Government intervention to force employers to 
recognise the Trade Unions and to obtain employers’ compliance 
with agreements reached through negotiations. These four A1J- 
India Organisations claimed the following strength in 1952 
and 1953.1 

Name No of unions Membership 

affiliated 



1952 

? 953 

1952 

1953 

1. Indian National Trade 





Union Congress 

913 

587 

12,68,606 

9,19,258 

2. All-India Trade 





Union Congress 

736 

334 

7,58,314 

2,10,914 

3. Hind Mazdoor Sabha 

574 

220 

8,04,494 

3,73,459 

4. United Trades Union 

332 

154 

2,23,292 

1,29,242 

Congress 






2,424 

1,295 

30,54,706 

16,32,873 

Out of the above 

four the 

Indian 

National 

Trade Union 


Congress has been accepted by Government as the most representa- 
tive organisation of Indian workers. By the middle of 1954 it 
claimed an affiliation of 1,232 unions with 15,48,568 members. 
Amongst the Railway workers also dissension developed and over 
and above the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation in 1950, another 
organisation known as the Indian National Railwaymen’s Federa- 
tion was brought into existence by the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress. Thus, the labour movement of India developed 
a multiplicity of trade unions each owing allegiance to different 
political parties. The growth of the number of registered unions 
from time to time after passing of the Trade Unions Act 1926 is 
clear from the following table : — 



No. of regis- No. of Uni- 
lered uni- ons su bruit - 
ons ting returns 

■ Total member- 
ship of unions 

Average 
membership 
per union 

1927-28 

29 28 

100,619 

3,594 

1929-30 

104 

242,355 


1933-35 

213 

284,918 


1939-40 

667 450 

511,138 

1136 

1944-45 

865 573 

889,388 

1552 

1949-50 

3,523 1919 

1688,887 

949 

1950-51 

3 987 2227 

1883,860 

846 

1951-52 

4,623 2556 

1996,311 

781 

1952-53 

4,909 2,718 

2064,923 

768 

1953-54 

,034 3,390 

2,113,904 


Note. Figures upto 1945 are for undivided India, 
relate to Indian Union. 

Later figures 


1 India, A R‘j..rene invnl, 1955. and 1935, p, 331. 
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The following table gives the number of registered trade 
unions and their membership in important States. 1 : — 




1934-39 



1950-51 

1954-3 



A 

B 

C 

A 

B 

C 

A 

B 

G 

Assam 

3 

N A 

N A 

60 

35 

112 735 

102 

79 

149,798 

Bihar 

18 

10 

23,992 

454 

215 

164,007 

435 

338 

263,539 

Bombay 

52 

40 

50,997 

597 

370 

352,191 

765 

461 

401,594 

Madhya Pradesh 

35 

30 

13,377 

98 

60 

30 332 

144 

65 

33 133 

Madras 

87 

66 

49 376 

749 

264 

138,507 

53 4 

328 

138,998 

Orissa 

N A 

N A. 

N A 

44 

26 

16,097 

81 

62 

31 037 

Punjab 

55 

22 

14,878 

54 

54 

10314 

198 

86 

17.424 

West Bengal 

191 

330 

95,938 

927 

452 

339,488 

1,436 

680 

400,814 

U. P. 

35 

23 

1 1 ,759 

537 

368 

170,584 

620 

416 

143,496 

Rajasthan 

N.A 

N.A 

N A 

26 

23 

1 7,529 

85 

36 

7,888 

Total India 

476 

321 

270,317 

3,987 

2,227 : 

1,874,860 

... 

... 

... 


A = No. of Union on Regis er. 

Br=No. of Unions submitting Returns 

C=Nc. of members of Union submitting Returns . 

Industrial Classification 


Despite the importance of few national federations, hori- 
zontal organisations of trade unions in India has not been successful. 
Attempts to establish national federations have been made since 
1921 but at present Indian Labour claims industrial federations of 
national importance mostly in textile, railways, engineering, coal 
and maritime services. Occupation-wise the largest trade union 
memberships is to- be found in railways and other transport. 
Textiles lead in the number of trade unions followed by the 
engineering group. Industiy-wise the maximum hold of AITUC 
is on the railways and textiles while that of Hind Mazdoor Sabb a 
on other transports, collieries, municipalities and textiles _ Th 
INTUC predominates in railways, textiles, engineering, collieriee, 
and tiade and commerce. Below is given ths 
distribution of trade union membership as on March 


plantations, 
industry-wise 

e31, 1953 : 3 — 
Iiiastry 

Railways 
Transport 
Jute Textiles 

Non-JuteTcxtiles 
Ports & Docks 
Mining and 
Quarrying 
Engineering 


INTUG HMS AITUC UTUG TOTAL 


131,269 

81,768 

120,305 

302,174 

20,325 

126,456 

47,225 


49,444 

131,616 

12,828 

118,818 

34,159 

122,567 
2t 982 


14,662 

22,727 

218,132 

34,159 

90,784 

3j8,237 

44,530 

70,973 

810,515 

140,887 



3,382 

26,415 

84,281 

52,635 

36,921 

338,579 

28,753 

23,239 

121,199 


Ivd,M Labour Gazelle, March 1957, PP- 7o 1-/65. 
A I.C. G. Economic Rniciv, June 19=>* 
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Industry 

INTUC 

HMS 

AITUC UTUC TOTAL 

Iron and Steel 

22,544 

24,718 

9,789 


57,051 

Chemicals & Oils 

19,216 

21,672 

17,398 


58,286 

Leather Tanning 
and Rubber 

24,654 

2,861 

9,954 

... 

37,469 

Sugar, Food and 
Tobacco 

72,337 

65,662 

68,721 

27,276 

233,696 

Printing Press 
and paper 

14,106 

20,911 

13,021 

13,854 

61,892 

Agirculture, 
Plantation and 
forests 

168,605 

22,951 

20,920 

38,751 

251,227 

Public 

Employees 

64,892 

84,943 

53,108 

19,078 

222,021 

Commercial 

establishments 

25,227 

18,632 

15,599 

13,624 

73,092 

Glass and 
potteries 

24,997 

• • • 

6,946 

... 

38,229 

Power and 

Elec. Supply 

13,232 

• •• 

6,627 


13,578 

Total 

1279,252 

753,464 

541,091 

383,672 29,57,479 


Regional Distribution of Membership of Trade Unions 

The distribution of the membership of the unions affiliated to 
these four All-India organisations as on 31st March, 1953 for 
certain important States are given in the table given below.* 


States 

INTUC 

HMS . 

AITUC 

UTUC 

Total 

West Bengal 

403,915 

94,360 

16,229 

161,032 

821,536 

Bihar 

148,613 141,335 

53,236 

43,725 

386,909 

Bombay 

309,370 

165,185 

198,679 

7,171 

600,405 

Delhi 

11,375 

13,592 

16,117 

16,478 

57,562 

U. P. 

138,081 

44,126 

63,233 

26,788 

272,228 

Hyderabad 

11.134 

28,705 

30,346 

21,816 

92,001 

Andhra 

14,173 

8,470 

52,859 

• •• 

75502 

Madras excluding 
Kerala 

79,863 

151,680 

12,415 

13,4423 

378,381 

Mysore 

13,028 

13,144 

29,960 

• •• 

56,132 

M. P. 

38,903 

47,462 

12,146 

873 

99,385 

East Punjab 

5,444 

7,966 

14,167 

815 

24,392 

Orissa 

13,460 

9,447 

13,711 


36,618 

Assam 

86,185 

22,837 

4,202 

34,880 

148,104 

Kerala including 
T. C. 

36,616 

3,637 

66,043 

67,186 

173,482 

Madhya Bharat 

26,426 

2,978 

23,238 

... 

52,642 

Total 

1336,586 

754,925 672,581 

515,187 

3279,279 


Note. Difference between the total figures of this table and that 
of Distribution industry-wise is due to the differences in the 
selection of industries and States. 

I A I. G, G. Economic Review, June 1951. 
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It will be observed from the above table that State wise, the 
INTUG has maximum hold in Bombav and West Bengal, next 
to them being in Bihar and U. P. The AITUG has maximum 
hold in Bengal, next in importance are U. P., Bihar and Andhra. 
For the Hind Mazdoor Sabha, the maximum number is from 
Bombay, next in importance being Madras, Bihar and West 
Bengal. The UTCJG has its hold mainly in Madras and West 
Bengal. 

Regional distribution of Trade Unions is influenced by the 
ndustrial localisation. In India industrial activity is concentrated 
in few regions. Hence, trade unions have invariably developed 
in those regions. Such regions are West Bengal, Bombay, Madras, 
U. P. and Bihar. The first four industrial regions are in them- 
;elves responsible for 80 % of the State Unions submitting returns 
and 77 per cent of their membership. The average membership is 
highest in the Assam and lowest in the Punjab. 

Size of Trade Union 


Out of the total industrial labour force, only 50 per cent is 
rnited, the rest remaining outside. This is mostlv due to two facts: 
'1) migratory character of our labour force and (ii) inner split at 
aigher level which leaves the workers perplexed or disgusted. 
This is all reflected in the size of the unions. Frequency distri- 
bution by membership of registered trade unions submitting returns 
for 1950-51 and 1952-53 according to membership is given below: 1 

Membership No, of Unions No. of Members Percentage to 

Total Membership 


1950-51 

1952-53 

1951-52 

1952-53 1951-52 

1952-53 

Below 50 

303 

486 

9,474 

15,383 

0-5 

0-8 

50 to 299 

951 

1,267 

1,35,623 

1,79,253 

7-8 

8-5 

500 to 999 

462 

597 

2,60,938 

3,36,882 

14-8 

16-3 

[,000 to 4,999 

222 

273 

4,11,661 

5,07,754 

23-5 

24 6 

>009 to 19,999 

47 

53 

4.22,415 

4,66,055 

24-0 

22-5 

[0,000 and over 

17 

17 

5,16,810 

5,62,605 

29-4 

27-3 


2,002 

2,693 

1765,971 

2,064,932 100-0 

100-0 


Out of 2,693 unions snbmitting returns, T as many as 2,250 were 
n the group where membership was below 1000. They represent 
>nly 24 6 per cent of the total lab or force. On the other hand, 
•emaining 443 unions represent 7 4 per cent of the total labour 
rnree This shows that small-sized unions predominate in this 
Country, which is not a very healthv sign. As Mr. Herbert Bullock, 
President of the British Trade Union Council, observed, “India 
las too many unions but not enough unity and a great future for 
indian Trade Umonism can be visualised provided there is unity 
ind goodwill among all”. 


Indian Labour Tear Baoi, 1953-5 b p. 1 53. 


1 
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Trade Union Finances and Activities 


As provided in the Trade Unions Act every union either of 
workers or of employers has to submit returns of their funds and 
the figures of income and expenditure, throwing light on the nature 
of its activities. YVe are concerned here with the workers, unions. 
In 1927-28 when returns were submitted for the first time, a 
number of 8 registered trade unions submitting returns had an 
income of Rs. 1,63,581, the average income per union being 
Rs. 5,842/- per annum and income per member being Rs. 1-10-1 
per annum. Since then the number of unions submitting returns 
has increased to 1976 with a total income of Rs. 44, 56, 139. 1 But 
owing to the enormous increase in the number of small unions the 
Income per union per annum has declined to about Rs. 2,255/. 

a ^ ou °^ mcorne P^ r member per annum shows an increase 
of Rs 2-8-4, if account is taken of the rise in the index number of 
prices since 1927-28 the figure will work out to be considerably 
less than what it was at that date. Below is given income and 
expenditure chart which will show that the major source of income 
was contribution from members and the most important item of 
expenditure of the trade unions was establishment, and salaries, 
allowances , etc. of officers come next.- 

Percentage Distribution of Income and Expenditure accord- 
ing to Items : — 


Sources of 

Stale 

Central 

income 

Unions 

Unions 

Contribution 
from members 

CO 

CO 

87-1 

Donations 

14 0 

7-3 

Sale of Perio- 

02 

dicals, etc. 

0 5 

2-2 

Interest on 

investment 

0-4 

0-1 

Misc. 

7-0 

3-3 


Items of 

Stale 

Central 

Expenditure 

Unions 

Unions 

Establishment, 

23-5 

39 5 

Salaries, allow- 



ances etc. of 



officials 

16-5 

17-5 

Trade disputes 

5-8 

2-0 


Funeral, old age, 
sickness, unemploy- 
ment and other 
benefits 1-5 o *6 


Educational, social- 
and religious bene- 
fits 2 5 

Publication of 
periodicals, 9 9 

others 40 3 


0- 3 

1- 3 
38 8 


T t J • 1 00 ° 

Indudes particulars relating to 22 central unions in West Bengal 
arhculars relating to 22 cen’ral unions in West Bengal not aiadable S 
} India, 4 Reference Annual, 1953. 

Indian Labour Tear Book, .1951-52, p. 157, Uid, hr 1953-54 (1955), p. 
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Difficulties of the Trade Unions 

A trade union in India has to face various difficulties of 
organisation of a large number of people who are most illiterate 
with special characteristics of their own. Some like the colliery 
labourers are not concentrated in a single space, others like the 
plantation labourers are closely guarded by their employees, while 
still others like the Jetty or Dock workers are nomadic in charac- 
ter. 


The difficulty that the trade unionist has to face in India 
are both internal and external. According to Whitley Commission 
they are internal rather than external because what is essentially 
wanting in India is the spirit of association among our working 
classes, not merelv for collective bargaining, but for mutual bene- 
fit, co-operative efforts for education, economic improvement and 
similar constructive labour schemes What Thomas Show (the 
eminent Labour M. P. ) said in 1926 still holds true : “There is no 
royal road to success in a labour movement. There is only one 
road narrow, stony and thorny and that is the road to endeavour 
of sacrifice, of hard work, of fighting for an ideal, whatever the 
consequences may be.” The task of an Indian trade unionst has 
been never smooth. The history of labour in other countries is 
a painful reminder of this fact. Labour cannot succeed unless 
and until it can present a united front, standing four square to 
all the winds that may blow. “The story of Indian Labour 
Movement like that of Japan, England and U. S. A. is a story 
of success and failure, progress and retrogression, hopes and 
disillusionment.” That is the history of a long and bitter stiugglc 
between capital and a struggle against oppressive penal laws, for 
the right of association of collective bargaining and for the recogni- 
tion of trade unions. 

Causes of the Slow Growth of Trade Unionism in India 

Although trade unions have a vast field of useful and glorious 
work before them for the uplift of the millions of poor labourers, 
groaning under the burden of capitalism, yet the movement has 
not been able to attain the required magnitude and solidarity. In 
no country in the world as in India is the trade union more need- 
ful to fight only the battle of the poor and the submerged, who- 
have not been exposed and are still exposed to the merciless 
exploitation of the capitalists, alien and indigenous, but have been 
taxed outrageously on their scanty produce and the bare necessi- 
ties of life. Nearly the whole mass of industrial labour is illiterate, 
the results of which manifest themselves in wages, in health, in 
productivity, and in organisation. Illiteracy gives room for victi- 
misation, intimidation, harassment and ill-treatment. Workers are 
marked for special treatment lor their being members of the union; 
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"they arc refused rc-employmcnt owing to their having taken part 
dn the last strike and in the organisation of the union ; workers are 
dismissed under one pretext or another, gratuity is refused to 
workers on the ground that their applications came through the 
Union. When we enquire into tne reasons of the weakness of 
'trade unions in India, there are certain obvious factors which have 
'to be taken into account and they are detailed below: — 

(1) One serious obstacle to the development of the trade 
union movement is the migratory character of Indian labour. 
“Those who are frequently leaving an industrial centre, even for 
short spells, and are frequently changing their employer, arc less 
•inclined than more permanent workers to maintain a constant 
interest in any organisation.” Thus their migratory character, 
•combined with their desire to escape from the taxing industrial 
work and to settle down in their villages as soon as possible, reduce 
their interest in the attempts of the union to improve their condi- 
tions of life and work in the industrial centres and increase their 
willingness to put up with disabilities. The industrial workers in 
•India are chiefly drawn from rural areas, and hence, it is still 
•primarily agricultural in character. The majority of our workers 
still remain an inarticulate, incoherent and floating mass and have 
not yet become self-conscious, independent permanent class with 
a veil- organised status and with distinct rights and privileges and 
with developed sense of duty and obligation in modern industrial 
society. 

(2) The lack of education is the greatest obstacle which 
prevents the workers from taking long view. It is difficult to 
•induce them to spend money by way of subsciiption to trade unions, 
because such expenditures do not yield any clear and quick return. 
In return for small amounts which they subscribe to the trade 
•unions funds, they expect far too much from the union. They 
think that membership of a union is an insurance against any 
action by the employer. Corporative saving for future benefits 
makes no appeal to them 

*•(3) Even if any of them appreciates the importance of subs- 
cription to unions, their low wages and indebtedness make even 
•small subscription a substantial burden to them so that unions 
generally find it difficult to secure sufficient funds without outside 
help. One of the main reasons of the attitude of our workers 
•either to remain aloof from the unionism or to fail to pay subscrip- 
tions for months together is their poverty. An industrial worker 
whose wages and leisure are barely adequate for sustained work 
in the factory is not likely to find time or energy for any outside 
work. 

(4) Our labourers are divided by race, religion, language 
and caste and as the Labour Commission observes, “Differences of 

1 Royal Commission on Agriculture Report, p. 321. 
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languages and race are separating factors which make it difficult 
For the workers to combine”. 

(5) While the employers are highly organised into associa- 
tions of large economic and political power, the transition from 
personal loyalty to their master, to group loyalty to their fellows 
is difficult for Indian workers and the peasants, who have left their 
village community and find it difficult to accept a trade union as a 
substitute. Moreover, their creed is apt to inculcate in them the 
wisdom of accepting their existing position and disabilities. 

(6) Jobbers, sardars, mistris and other overseers are deeply 
hostile to unionism, because they are afraid that it would gradually 
destroy their power over the workers. 

(7) While spurious labour leaders find it easy to obtain a 
following by gving spacious promises of immediate benefits, genuine 
leaders find it difficult to keep their hold upon their followers and 
to train them in the principles and methods of unionism. 

(8) The low subscription makes it impossible for an ade- 
quate staff to be maintained. The workers do not see why the cleri- 
cal staff of their union should be paid a higher scale than they 
receive, but the quality of the work turned out by men on Rs. 20/- 
or Rs. 25/- a month is extremely poor. Organisers of unions and 
those who respond to calls for help from strikers, cannot hope 
for even their actual expenses to be met out of the workers' meagre 
funds. The task becomes intolerably irksome and heavy after a 
few years unless those who undertake it have means of their own 
and can be independent of the unions. 

(9) Some of the workers discouraged and depressed by bad 
conditions cherish communist ideals and employers are not prepar- 
ed to deal with their unions. It is demanding too much of human 
nature to expect that a mill manager in India or the head of a 
factory would tolerate for long one of his own workers being the 
secretary or some other responsible official in a trade union, listen 
to his representations, conduct negotiations with him, not only in 
normal times but also during strikes or lockouts. One of the two 
things are bound to happen under such circumstances sooner or 
later ; if the worker be a conscientious and able individual, he 
finds himself discharged, for indolence, insubordination, inefficien- 
cy or some other alleged causes. If, however, he is accommodat- 
ing by temperament he gradually loses the confidence of his fellow- 
workers and resigns his position in the union to improve his pros- 
pects inside the factory. Both these experiments are common in 
trade unions in practically every part of Indian. 

(10) Often an India trade union is a house divided in 
itself. Two distinct groups of persons, members of the same 
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union but holding diametrically opposite views, claim to be the 
real representatives of the union, borne of the foremost unions 
have experienced this ugly feature with the result of the formation 
of too weak unions or oi lack of organisation among the persons 
once organised. 

Suggestions 

The Laboui Commission expressed its conviction that “noth- 
ing but a strong trade union movement will give the Indian work- 
men adequate protection. There are strict limitations to the 
power of Government and public to protect workmen who are 
unable to protect themselves. Labour laws, indeed find one of 
their most effective sanctions in the support of organised unions.” 
“It is in the power to combine that labour has the only effective 
safeguard against exploitation and the only lasting security against 
inhuman conditions .” 1 

Private employers have tended to recognise unions subject 
to rules made by themselves. Many employers have often refused 
recognition to many unions on the ground that their members have 
been only a minority of the class of workers concerned or that 
another unious have already been in existence or that they have 
included outsiders in their executive or that they have declined to 
dismiss certain office bearers or that they have not registered them- 
selves under the Trade Union Act. The Commission observed in 
this connection that “neither the minority character of a union, 
nor the prior existence of another union is a good reason for 
refusing recognition.” The endeavour to dictate to unions on the 
subject of their officers or leaders is equally short-sighted and 
unwise. There can be no doubt that under the conditions of fac- 
tory labour in India one of the weaknesses of the unions is the 
difficulty of finding leaders within the ranks of labour. It is still 
dependent on outside leadership. Most of the leaders are profes- 
sional men, lawyers and social workers and are, therefore, lacking 
in the technical knowledge and that sympathetic insight into the 
problems of workers which a leader belonging to the rank and file 
of the labour is expected to possess. Hence, if trade unionism is 
to grow in India for some time to come the leaders have to be 
found amongst outsiders. As the Labour Commission observed 
the claim to be allowed to deal only with one’s own men, is 
frequently little more than an endeavour to secure that the case 
of the men shall be presented by persons who are not likely to 
prove assertive. In every countiy much of the active work of the 
trade unions, particularly in their relations with employers, is 
carried on by persons whose livelihood does not depend on the 
employers’ will. 

Trade Unionism has unfortunately not been conducted along 
wholesome channels in India. As already pointed out, the labour 

1 Ibid, p 322. 
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leaders are mostly outsiders, professional and public men, political 
and social workers. These people with a few exxeptions have 
little knowledge of the highly complicated technicalities of indus- 
tries. Naturally they have little genuine sympathy and understand- 
ing of the aspirations of the industrial workers. The movement 
can only gain real strength from within. It mu't be led by 
workers themselves, with a few full-time salaried officials of proved 
integrity who are animated solely by the idea of social service at 
the helm of affairs. There should be a technical adviser attached 
to the trade unions in each indnslrial centre. Dr. Mukerjee 
rightly observes, “Like the cognate field of the co-operative move- 
ment in the Indian villages, the labour movement in our cities and 
towns calls for a devoted band of intellectuals who will have to 
live unknown among the working folk for a long time to organise 
them and to train them for constructive trade union work. Correct 
leadership is essential by a leadership which is not prepared to 
sacrifice the interest of the workers to imported doctnnnaire 
enthusiasm, but desires to back a highway for them to attain their 
stature as key participants in a new order of things.” 

One part of the trade union movement today has become so 
obsessed by dangerous half-truths about the workers, problems 
that it has lost sight of moral necessity for devoting itself heart and 
soul to the task of labour welfare. It will be right to emphasise 
here the fundamental truth that work is not in itself a debasing 
drudgery; it is a healthy function of the human being that normal 
trade unionists must be made to understand the dignity of labour. 
They will have to substitute working for a factory. They must 
learn that one cannot bring a new social order into being by 
forming class hatred and class strife or by inciting the 'have-nots’ 
to battle against ‘ the haves’. It is not by abusing the head workers 
that one can usher m a new social order. Labour must work shoul- 
der to shoulder with management in the faith that the larger inte- 
rests of the two seemingly diametrically opposite parties are in fact 
identical and that the only way to promote those interests is along 
the road of co-operation. It should be clearly borne m mind that 
industry is capable of yielding major benefits to both parties only 
if each recognises other’s rights while at the same time accepting 
its own responsibilities. 

Simultaneously the trade unions should take steps to organise 
labour to safeguard and promote its interests They should 
impress upon the society to recognise the fundamental rights of 
the workers in absence of which full co-operation would not be 
forthcoming. A living wage, provision of sickness, old age and 
unemployment insurance, safeguarding of his civic and political 
rights and his full participation in the task of forging a new 
social and economic order of the society are the essential condi- 
tions which the community should ensure to the workers. 
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At the same time it is desirable to make it compulsory fo-i 
the workers to join trade unions and to assume definite respon- 
sibilities in respect of the mobilisation of man power under proper 
government control. Employers must understand that the workers 
should be helped in every possible way to organise themselves, 
allow to put their grievances and express their demands through 
trade unions free from any intimidation or discrimination. At 
the same time, the management also will have to provide much 
more fully for the special training oT the members. The details of 
such reorganisation will vary greatly from industry to industry but 
the fundamental principles are the same everywhere. 

It is necessary not only for the workers but also for the state 
employers and the public in general to have a clear conception of 
the purposes of trade unionism of its functions and of its place in. 
the industrial picture. One must Consider not only the present 
functions of the labour unions, but also their potential ones, and 
the new and ever-widening opportunities that may be open to 
them in the future industrial set-up in free India. 

In these momentous days of industrial promise, with the 
State playing an increasing active role, the reorganisation of 
trade unions on sound alines is the crying need oi the hour. Not 
only will trade unions have to shoulder greater responsibilities but 
they will also find that in an increasing degree the solution of 
their problems brings them face to face with national and interna- 
tional issues of great complexity. They should prove training 
grounds for co-operation in wider fields, breeding ground not for 
suspicion and hostility, but for proper mutual understanding. 
All this will promote the happiness of the Indian industrial work- 
ers who are rapidly learning to abandon their philosophy of Karma 
and fatalism that that doctrine engenders. 

The Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 

The Act was. passed in March 1926 and was put into force 
on 1st June 1927. Although two amending Acts were passed in 
1928 and 1912, no major change was introduced in the Act till 
1947. In 1947 an amending Act, was passed which provided for 
compulsory recognition of representative unions by the employers 
and listed certain practices as unfair practices on the part of 
employers and certain others as uufair practices on the part of the 
recognised unions. The main provisions of this amending Act have, 
however, not been put into force. The main provisions of the 
Act as amended are as follows : 

Registratio n * 

Any seven or more members of a trade union can 
apply to the Registrar appointed under the Act for registra- 
tion of the union and can be granted a certificate of registration 
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provided that they satisfy the requirements in regard to the rules 
as laid down in section 6 of the Act. At least half the total 
number of the office bearers of a registered union must be persons 
actually engaged in the industry to which the union belongs- 
Under certain circumstances the Registrar of trade unions is 
authorised to withdraw or cancel the registration. The Act, 
however, contains provisions for appeal against the Registrar’s 
decisions. 

Rights and Privileges of a Registred Trade Union 

The officers and members of a registered trade union are 
given protection against criminal proceedings in respect of any 
agreement for the purpose of furtherance of any legal object of 
the union. They are also protected from civil suits in respect of 
any act done in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute, 
if the plea is only that such act induces some other persons to 
break a contract of employment or that is an interference with the 
trade, business and employment of some other persons. 

Obligations and Liabilities of Registered Trade Unions 

The general fund of a registered trade union can do- 
utilized only for the purposes specified in section 15 of the- 
Act. However, for the promotion of civil and political interests 
of its members, the unions are authorised to constitute a separate 
political fund. Registered unions are required to submit annual 
returns in the prescribed forms to the Registrar with a duly audited" 
statement of receipts and expenditure during the year. They are 
also required to keep account book open for inspection by an 
officer or member of the union. Any changes in the name, consti- 
tution and rules of the union as well as changes of office bearers 
have to be notified to the Registrar. 

Rucognitian of Trade Unions 

The Act authorises the Central Government in the case of 
central undertakings, major ports, mines and oil-fields and State 
Governments in other cases to appoint Labour Courts to hear and 
decide disputes arising out of refusal of employers to recognise any 
particular union. 

No union is entitled to recognition by an order of the Labour 
Court unless (1) it is registered under the Act ; (2) all its 
ordinary members are workmen employed in the same industry or 
in industries closely allied to or connected with one another ; 

(3) it is representative of all the workmen employed by the 
employer in that industry or those industries ; (4) its rules do not 
provide for the exclusion from membership of any class of work- 
men employed by the employer in that industry or those industries ; 

(5) i^s rules provdie for the procedure for declaring a strike ; and . 

(6) its rules provdie that a meeting of its executive shall be held 
at least once in every six months. 

Where a union has been recognised by an employer under 
orders of Labour Court, the emplojer or the Registrar can apply 
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to the Court for the withdrawal of recognition on the grounds 
(1) that the executive or member of the union have committed 
any unfair practice, or (2) that the union have ceased to be repre- 
sentative of the workers, or (3) that the union has failed to submit 
returns required under the Act. The Act provides that after 
hearing the union, if the Court is satisfied that the union is 110 
longer fit to be recognised, it may withdraw the recognition. 

The executive or a recognised union is entitled to negotiate 
with the employer in respect of matteis connected with the 
employment or non-emplovment or terms of employment or the 
conditions of labour of all or any of its members and to display 
notices of the union in any premises where its members are 
employed. 

Unfair Practices 

Under the Act the following have been declared to be 
unfair practices on the part of a recognised union ; (1) for a 
majority of members to take part in an irregular strike ; (2) for 
the executive of the union to advise, support or instigate an 
irregular strike ; and (3) for an officer of a uni m to submit returns 
containing false statements. It is deemed to be an unfair practice 
on the part of the employer ; (1) to interfere in any way with the 
rights of his workmen to organise a trade union or to engage in 
concerted activities for the purpose of mutual aid or protection ; 
•(2) to interfere with the formation or administration of any trade 
union or to contribute financial or other support to it ; (3) to 
discharge or otherwise discriminate against (a) any officer of a 
recognised trade union because of his being such an officer ; ( b ) 
any workman because he has made allegations or given evidence in 
any enquiry or proceeding under the Act ; and (4) to refuse to 
negotiate with the recognised union or to deny privileges granted 
•by the Act to the recognised union. ' Any employer who commits 
any unfair practice can be punished with a fine which may extend 
to one thousand rupees. For recognised unions committing unfair 
.practices the penalty prescribed is the withdrawal of recognition. 

Administration 

The Act applies to the whole of India except the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir. The Government of Jammu and Kashmir 
passed a separate Act on the subject in April 1950. This Act 
closely follows the Central Act. 


The Indian Union Act is administered by the State Govern- 
ments who are required to appoint Registrar of Trade Union. In 
order to check the growth of unhealthy unions and to promote 
their development on healthy lines, the Government proposes to 
revise and consolidate the existing Act. A Bill for the purpose 
was introduced in Parliament in February 1950, however as 
Tesult of the dissolution of Parliament this Bill lapsed. The na- 
tion of introducing a fresh Bill in Parliament is at present 
-the consideration of Government. P Cnt Under 


CHAPTER XlV 

INDUSTRIAL UNREST 


Industrial strifes, strikes and lock-outs are a common feature 
of the modern industrial system. Strikes 1 are staged by workers as 
a means of concerted action for bringing about higher wages and 
bonus, better condition-, of work and employment, leave and 
provident fund benefits and provisions for welfare facilities. 
Strikes arc also organised to protect against retrenchment 
or dismissal of workers, wage cuts, ‘Scientific management,’ 
‘Rationalisation* and such other changes or maltreatment by the 
employers, fhe employers, on the other hand, take advantage 
of their own financial power to cow down the workers. They 
simply lock their factories so that the workers finding themselves 
out of employment, may be forced to accept the terms dictated by 
the cmployeis with regard to wages, bonus, conditions of work and 
the like ; lock-outs are many a time resorted to as a defensive 
measure, say to prevent the mishandling of machines on the part 
of the discontented workers. \ 

‘Strike’ is considered to be the most effective weapon in the 
armoury of organised labour to bring down a recalcitrant employ- 
er, and ‘lockout’ is a weapon of employers to disrupt, demoralise 
and disband the united front of the working class. 3 According 
to Patterson, "Strikes constitute militant and organised protests 
against existing industrial conditions. They are symptoms of 
industrial unrest m the same way that boils are symptoms of a 
disordered system.” 3 

Brief History of Industrial Disputes in India 

(i) Industrial Disputes upto 1920. Isolated disputes took place 
in India as early as the eighties of the last century, but there is 
hardly any record ot them, but it was not until 1918 that they 
became a serious feature of the Indian Industrial System. Before 
the war, however, on the whole strikes were infrequent, as the 

1 Dr. Srivastava says, “When human rights are ined to be enforced, the 

v,orkers declare cessation of work and refuse to be exploited. This is 
called • Strike ” 

2 While a ccording to him when employers want to dominate over the 

human rights of the workers and impose their property rights upon 
them, they turn them out of their business premises and prevent them 
from doing work. This is called 1 Lockout* Vide, K. . N . Sntastava, 
Industrial Peace and Labour in India 1954, p. 74. 

3 Ibid., p. 74. 

4 Patteson ; Social Aspects of Industry, p. 388. 

22 
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workers lacked organisation and leaders had an entirely passive 
outlook on life and regarded a return to their village homes as tin 
only solace for the hardship of the industrial work. Since the war, 
and especially since the end of it, the relations between workers 
and their employers became much more strained, and disputes 
between them became much more common, owing to growth oi 
trade unionism, the rise of labour leaders, the awakening among 
the masses caused by the war and the nationalist movement. 
During the war a considerable portion of strikes proved success- 
ful, because the employers, eager to make the most of the oppor- 
tunities that then existed for earning large profits dreaded anv 
prospects of a stoppage of work and so were often willing to give 
in to the demands of their workers. But when the trade boom 
c.une to an end and large profits disappeared and a period of 
economic depression set in, the employers began to resist the 
demands, so that nearly **, of the strikes occurring since then have 
failed. There were some important strikes in the cold weather of 
1918-19. They were more numerous in the following winter and 
in the winter of 1920-21 ; thev became almost general m organised 
industry.- 1 In 1919 sixteen strikes were recorded in Madras, eight in 
Bengal, Bihar, Oiissa and Assam, and a general strike in Bombay. 
There were two general strikes in Bombay in 1918-19 and 19-0 
involving about 150,000 workers; in Ahmedabad in 1921 and 
1922 involving 30,000 and 33,000 persons, In 1920, nearly 200 
strikes took place all over the country.- During 1920 and 1921 there 
were strikes among Cotton Mill workers, tramway woikers and 
railway shop workers at Sholapur, lasting from a fortnight to five 
months. “The main cause was the realisation of the potentialities 
of strike in the existing situation, and this was assisted by the 
emergence of trade union organisers, by the education which the 
war had given to the masses, and by a scarcity of labour arising 
from the expansion of industry, and aggravated by the great 
epidemics of influenza”. Accurate data on the industrial disputes 
were not available till 1921, when the Labour Office was established 
by the Government of Bombay.and the Government of India took 
measures to compile records of disputes, and now accurate data o! 
industrial disputes aic available. The Industrial Disputes Enquiiy 
Committee appointed by the Government of Bombay mentioned in 
1922 the following as the chief characteristics of Bombay strikes, ant 
t hey continue to be the characteristics, in the main, of strikes 
in India . (1) The frequency of strikes without notice, (2) The 
lack of clearly defined grievances before resorting to strikes, (3] 
The multiplicity of demands brought forward after the com- 
mencement of strikes, (4) The lack of effective organisations 
to give shape to the demands of the workers and to secure 
their compliance with any settlement that may be arrive 

1 .Report of Royal Ccrrtntision cn Labctr. p. 33 ' 

2 Ahired, Mukhtar .Trade Umomm and T.ad, Deputes m India. 
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at and (5) The growing cohesion among the employers and 
the workers, and the ability of the latter to continue strikes 
for prolonged periods in spite of any visible organisation. During 
1921, there were 396 strikes all over India involving 6,00,000 
workers and aggregate loss of nearly 7 million working days. Of 
the strikes, which have occurred since the post-war period, one of 
the most serious was in the cotton industry in Bombay City in 1924 ; 
it involved over 1,60,000 workers and caused a loss of 7.75 million 
working days. The immediate cause of the trouble was the decision 
of the Millowners’ Association to withhold the annual bonus, 
which had been granted for 5 years, and had become the part of 
the wages. 

In 1923 the cost of living fell and a period of efforts began by 
employers in more than one centre to reduce wages and to 
withdraw or curtail concessions like dear food allowance, etc. The 
workers put forward other difficulties, namely, exploitation by their 
immediate superiors through extortion, bribery and corruption, 
and defects, in working conditions. There were 213 strikes in all 
involving 3,00,000 workers and a loss of 5 million working days, 
Bombay contributing more disputes than all the other States 
taken together, with 109 disputes involving a loss of 3 million 
working days. The most serious strike was at Ahmedabad amongst 
the textile workers, affecting 56 out of 61 working mills ; involving 
nearly 45, GOO workers, and a loss in working days of nearly 2 and 
a half million. Though the workers were unable to prevent a 
wage cut, the compromise effected was to limit the reduction to 
15|%, against the millowners’ original pioposal of 20%. 

In 1925, industrial discontent manifested itself in renewed 
activity, especially among the textile workers of Bombay and 
Railway and Jute workers in Bengal. At this time a strike was 
also caused by the decision of Bombay Millowners’ Association to 
reduce the dearness allowance by 20%. The millowners finally 
decided to restore the cut, hut not before the strike which had 
caused a loss of about 11 million working days. Over 500 of these 
took place in the cotton textile industry and nearly 150 in the 
Jute industry. The year 1926 and 1927 were comparatively 
quiet, partly because of a slight revival in trade and partly also 
because of a realisation on the part of the workers that prolonged 
strikes were not always helpful to their interests Thus between 
1921 and 1926 there were over 1,100 strikes in India involving 
about 2 million workers and causing a loss of over 37 million 
working days. In 1928 there was a fresh wave of industrial unrest 
sweeping over the country. The total number of disputes was 
only 200, but the loss in working days reached the recorded figure 
of 31 » million. The textile workers in Bombay, who had recovered 
their morale after 2 years of comparative rest, declared a general 
strike as a protest against the decision of the employers to 
introduce schemes of rationalization of work. 
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After 1923, there had been a decrease, both ^number 
disputes and of the working days lost, thoug million 

the P following year 141 disputes involving a loss of ' 1- ^ 

working days. In 1929, a general strike in Bomoay Textile 
lasted 6 months Another important strike during V working 

in the Bengal Jute resulting in a loss of nearly 3 million th “ 
days. The cause of strike, which lasted for 1 1 weeks, 
decision of the employers to increase the working there 

55 to 60 a week. Between 1921 to 1929, on an aV p r ^. 0 oko 037 
were 195 strikes, involving 364,112 workers and a loss o , > 

man-days. 

(ii) Industrial Disputes during 1935-39 ^ 

Between 1930 and 1936, the number remained fairly steady in 
■the neighbourhood of 150 a year and the loss of working days ran = 
between 2 and 2-£. million; 1934, however, was an exceptional yea . 
the number of working days lost being nearly 5 million. 

The recrudescence of industrial unrest in 1937 may be explains : 
by the advent in that year of the popular Governments in 
Provinces. Large-scale strikes commenced to resist the wage c » 
to secure increment in wages and for the redress of grievances 
to the intensification of work from the so-called rational isa 1 
schemes introduced in industrial concerns. It is noteworthy ! 
the chief centre of unrest was Bengal, where over 6 mun 
working days were lost because of a prolonged strike of the ju 
Mill Workers ; Bombay was next, with a loss of nearly a mill 101 ! 
working days, closely followed by U. P. This fact is no 
entirely due to the more advanced degree of industrial develop 
ment of these provinces but also to the predominance in these 
centres of the textile industry ; for of the 379 strikes no less than 
221 were in cotton textile and jute industries, the total number 
of days lost in disputes' in these being about million. The 
majority of the strikes were due to demands for an increase m 
wages for the restoration of cuts affected during the period of m e 
depression. 46% of these resulted in some concession or benefits 
to the workers involved m these disputes. In 1938, the numbei 
rose to 399 mainly because of the disputes in the textile industry. 

It is noteworthy that though the number of disputes during 
1930-39 had increased to an average of 222 from 195 for the year; 
1921-29, the average for the number of workers involved and thf 
loss of man-days was lower. In other words, it might be pointed ou 
that the frequency of disputes had increased during 1930-39, the 
loss in the working days was less than 50% of that of 1921-29 
Between 1930-39, on an average, there were 222 strikes, involving 
265,427 workers and a loss of 4,004,209 man-days. 

Kanpur remained'the storm centre during 1937, 1938 and 
1939 where besides strikes in individual mills, general strikes also 
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toot place. Bengal, Bombay and M. P. were other States which 
were very much affected by the strike current. 

Mi) Industrial Disputes during War and Post-War 
Period (1939-46) . 

With the commencement of World War II, prices began 
• me wu he workers went on rising, 

to soar high and the cot 1 t -otnving for dearness allowance 

This created rattle. * Sr on, „ hen , he industrialist. 

^r" l rS£ 

«■ s 3 e» 4 J£ 

? 9?5 practically the number LiS 

foT the°compulsory S se«lement of j. nd ^”f during 5 193945 *%*% 

’° st d “ rta£ 

this period was to the tune of 31*5 million. 

t h. vears 1946 and 1947 were the most 
Just after the war tfi y Industrial D ; sput es. The total 
notorious years in the lu~ioy ,g 46 d 181 i j n 1947 as compared 

number ol disputes was 1629 m ana rose from 

» 820 in 1945. Tl.c ,»“5 sl'Se "ndTs40,-84 in 1947, and 
7,47,530 in 1945 to front nearly 4 million in 191 5 

number of man-days lost in ^ Uon in 1947. Amongst the 
to 12-7 million in 194 ^ nd ^ and silk mills accounted for the 

industries affected, cotton, o the engineering works, 

* *■«" < 369) ’ Madhya 

Period (W47 ‘ 

uptodate) , durin? 1947. In 1947 

Thus industrial unrest was atd^p ^ ^ disputes . The 

alone 16 5 unrest were • . 

mam causes for this labo of .^dependence’ in the minds 

(1) The over-zealous fata?'* to H the transfer of power 
of the workers as 9 National Government ; 

from loreign hands to the rvatiu 

cm took place in cotton, woollen and 

July, 1947, P- 55- 
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(ii) The tall promises made by the Indian National Congress, 

prior to the General Elections in 1945 to ameliorate 
the workers’ lot. After the assumption of power by 
the Congress, the promises could not be fulfilled ; 

(iii) The continuous rise in the cost of living, even after the 

close ol the war, and the wages were far behind the 
prices ; 

(iv) The growing communistic influence over the workers ; 

(v) The fear of retrenchment and consequent unemploy- 
! ment in the post-war period ; 

(vi) Misdirected labour leadership ; and 

(vii) The employers’ apathy and the States’ dilatoriness with 

regard to labour problems. 


During 1947, the industries seriously affected were cotton, 
woollen and silk, engineering, railways and jute mills. During 1948, 
there were 1,259 disputes resulting in work stoppages and involv- 
ing 1,039,120 workers and a loss at 7 ’8 million man-days. 

But due to various Government measures the situation 
showed a gradual improvement during the next few years. The 
year 1949 was a year of intense labour unrest in Railways and 
Posts and Telegraphs arising from demands for an increase in 
D. A. but these strikes did not affect the country much. During 
1949, there were 920 disputes which involved 6‘8 lakh workers and 
resulted in a loss of 6*6 million man-days. In 1950, the number of 
disputes were much less being only 81+ and the number of workers 
involved was 7. lakhs and man-days lost were 12 ’8 million much 
higher than that of 1949 which was only 66 00,595. This was due 
to the General Strike in Bombay textile mills, which started on 
August 14, 1950 and continued till October 16, 1950. This alone 
accounted for a loss of 94 lakh man-days. The main cause of 
this strike was the question of bonus for the year 1949. At last 
the strike was withdrawn by the strike leaders of the Socialist 
Party without any gain on the part of the workers. This general 
strike lasting for two months taught a lesson to the employers 
that the Indian working class can no longer tolerate the indifference 
towards its interest and for securing its dues it would not be 
frightened of any hardship. 


The loss of 3,8 18,928 man-days recorded in 1951, was how- 


ever, the lowest during the post-war period and this marked 
improvement m the situation seems to have been maintained 
during 1952 and onwards. Of course there was a slight setback 
in labour-management relations during the year 1954-55, when the 

number of man-days lost through stoppages of work are taken into 
account. 
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The following table shows the number of disputes in India 


Year 

No. of 
disputes 

Workers 

involved 

Working days 
lost 

1921 


(in thousands) 

(in millions) 

396 

600 

7-0 

1926 

128 

187 

1-1 

1929 

141 

532 

12-1 

1931 

166 

203 

2-4 

1936 

1 57 

169 

2 -4 

1949 

406 

409 

4-9 

i94[ 

359 

291 

3-3 

1946 

1620 

1961 

12*7 

1948 

1259 

1059 

7-8 

I960 

814 

720 

12-8 

1951 

1071 

664 

3-6 

1952 

963 

809 

3-3 

1953 

772 

467 

3*4 

1954 

840 

477 

3-4 

1955 

1166 

528 

5-6 

1956 

1258 

722 

7-0 

Jan. 1957 

121 

52 

•28 


Statistics for 1921 to 1946 relate to undivided India. Later 
figures relate to Indian Union). 

Causes of the Disputes 

The capitalistic industrialism by creating two classes of 
buyers and sellers of labour creates a number of labour problems, 
which promote dissatisfaction, distress and distrust among the 
wage earners. When people sell their services and spend their 
working lives on the premises of the purchaser of those services, 
a varying amount of dissatisfaction^discontent, and industrial 
unrest arc bound to occur. Employee are specially interested 
in higher wages, healthy working conditions, opportunity to 
advance, satisfying work, some voice in industrial affairs and pro- 
tection against loss of wages, overwork and arbitrary treatment, 
But when such things are denied to them, thev are forced to exert 
their rights and stop working to make the employers understand 
their grievances and redress them. Often many causes blended 
together produce a strike. 

Dealing with the causes of industrial disputes, the Royal 
Commission on Labour in India cited statistics to show that 
between 1921 and 1928 — “In 976 disputes the principal demand 
related to the question of pay or house and in 425 to the question 
of personnel, i.e , the reinstatement or dismissal of one or more 
individuals. . . 74 strikes were primarily concerned with the ques- 
tions ofleave or hours of work and the remaining 382 could not be 
classified in respect of the demand made.’ 
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Similarly in the later periods the various causes which have 

given rise to strikes in India are summarised in the following 
table” 

No. of Causes 


Year 

stoppages 

Wages 

Bonus 

Personnel 

Leave 
and hours 

Others 

1921 

396 

167 

75 

68 

11 

75 

1926 

128 

60 

4 

31 

11 

22 

1931 

166 

69 

2 

39 

20 

36 

1933 

146 

95 

2 

19 

5 

25 

1936 

157 

96 

1 

24 

6 

30 

1939 

406 

232 

2 

74 

12 

86 

1941 

359 

218 

9 

55 

15 

62 

1943 

716 

342 

55 

53 

14 

252 

1946 

1629 

604 

79 

280 

130 

534 

1948 

1959 

383 

112 

363 

110 

279 

1951 

1071 

301 

70 

301 

84 

270 


The following table gives the total number of stoppages from 
1921 to 1950 : — 


Causes 


Year 

No. of 
stoppages 

Wages 

Bonus 

Personnel 

Leave Others 
and hours 

1921—29 

1,755 

791 

141 

405 

68 

350 

1930—39 

2,223 

1,270 

24 

431 

101 

397 

1940—50 

10,980 

3,910 

823 

1,847 

622 

2,694 

Total 

13,980 

5,971 

988 

2,683 

791 

3,421 

Percentage 100 

42-7 

7 

19 

5-3 

24-4 


It will be observed that out of the total number of strikes 
from 1921 to 1950 about 42'7 per cent were caused due to grievan- 
ces connected with wages and about 7 per cent connected with 
bonus. This shows that the Indian working class has not been 
able to get a living wage and its fight is mainly confined to im- 
prove its earning position. Besides, personnel causes accounted 
for about 19 per cent leave hours and working conditions 5 3 per 
cent and others 24'4 per cent of all the strikes. All these show that 
there is lack of contact between the employers and employees 
and proper labour management is unknown. The ‘others’ group of 
causes include hartals , it, cessation of work due to political and 
other causes and sympathetic and general strikes. That show, 
that though strikes in the main are caused by economic discontents 
non-economic causes also account for a number of strikes. 
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The latest position is shown in the following table : — 
Classification oj Industrial Disputes by Causes 1955 


Causes 

No. of 
disputes 

Percentage to total 

1955 

1954 

Wages and allowances ... 

276 

23-7 

28 6 

Bonus 

195 

16-7 

6*4 

Personnel 

367 

31*5 

35*2 

Leave and hours of work... 

58 

50 

9-5 

Others 

228 

19 5 

15*6 

Not known ... 

42 

3 6 

4*7 

Total ... 

1166 

100 0 

100 0 


This table shows a distribution of the disputes according to 
causes. The disputes relating to grievances of < p ersoun£ d’ were 
the largest in number followed by those relating to wages and 
allowances during both 1954 and 1955. Disputes due to Bonus 
accounted for an appreciably higher percentage of total number 
of disputes during 1955 as compared to the previous year, while the 
percentage of disputes accounted for by leave and hours of u ork 
showed a decline. 

If we look to the industry-wise distribution of disputes lcsult- 
ing in work-stoppages, we find that most textile industry workers 
specially cotton, woollen, silk and jute workers are the sufferers and 
Railway, Engineering and others aiso suffered considerable loss. 
Figures given below show the position : — 





Details 

by industries 

Year 

Total 

Cotton 

Jute 

Railway 

Engineering 

1946 

1917 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1629 

1811 

1259 

920 

814 

1071 

031 

672 

420 

248 

265 

283 

95 

68 

46 

20 

27 

18 

72 

53 

N. K. 
32 

25 

26 

133 

2011 

N. K. 

98 

70 

73 
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The recent position is given below 


Industry 

Disputes 

No. of 

No. of 
workers 
involved 

Total No. 
of man- 
days lost 
during 
1953 

During 

December 

1956 

Agriculture and allied 
activities 

217 

94,357 

611,812 

1,089 

(1) Plantations 

217 

94,357 

611,812 

1,089 

(2) Others 

... 

... 

... 

N. K. 

]. Mining and Quarry- 
ing 

73 

22,672 

557,988 

253,536 

(1) Coal 

50 

14,481 

191,394 

• • 

(2) Others 

23 

8,191 

366,594 

... 

ll-ltl. Manufacturing .. 

698 

349,619 

4 , 163,524 

1,449 

(1) Sugar Mills 

9 

5,384 

22,401 

• •• 

(2) Hydrogenated Oil 
Industry 

3 

481 

23,844 

87,304 

(3) Bidi Industry 

32 

3,761 

59 213 

127,500 

(•I) Cigarette 

6 

1,484 

335 

180 

(5) Cotton Mills 

231 

169,851 

21 ,04435 

• • » 

(6) Jute Mills 

25 

53,156 

869,387 

• *• 

(7) Silk Mills 

32 

3,758 

45,178 

... 

(8) Woollen Mills 

4 

3,579 

141,163 

200 

(9) Coir Factories 

2 

72 


20 

(10) Paper Mills 

... 

*•* 


4 

(11) Leather and Leather 
Products 

7 

480 

27,30 


(12) Heavy chemicals .. 

4 

61 

762 

... 

(13) Matches 

2 

Not known 

Not known 

15,721 

(14) Cement 

6 

1,849 

4,842 

2,737 

(1 ')) Mica Industries 

... 




(16) Engineering except 
Iron and Steel 

95 

43,615 

369,603 

18,421 

(17) Iron and Steel 

36 

13,372 

43,995 

222 

(18) Others 

204 

48,716 

474*556 

307 

IV. Construction 

6 

2,870 

6945 


V. Electricity, gas, 

water and sanitary 
sources 

26 

1,944 

8,780 
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No. of 

Industry No. of workers 

Disputes involved 

Total No. 
of man 
days lost 
during 
1953 

During 

December 

1956 

(VI) Commerce ly 

6,359 

5,913 


(1) Wholesale and retail 3 

98 

448 

10,694 - 

trade 



869 

(3) Banking and 16 

6,261 

5,465 

9,825 

Insurance 


• *» 


(3) Others 




{VII) Transport, Storage, 48 

40,120 

232,685 

1,695 

Communications 




(1) Docks and Ports 24 

19,635 

59,272 


(2) Railways 15 

7,047 

41,443 

400 

<3) Other 9 

13,438 

131,970 


(VIII) Services 26 

4,358 

35,209 

1,265 

{I X) Miscellaneous 53 

5468 

74,999 

60 




771 

Total 1166 

527,767 5 6,97848 

269, 949 

( Indian Labour Gazelle, May 1956, p 836.) 



Classification of Industril Disputes by Duration 1955. 


Duration 

No. of 

Percentage to total 


Disputes 

1955 

1954 

A day or less 

4-3 

36-3 

32-8 

More than a day up to 5 days 

281 

24-7 

28-9 

,, 5 days upto 10 days 

204 

18-0 

17-3 

,, 10 ,, 20 ,, 

81 

7-1 

7-0 

20 ,, 30 ,, 

30 

2-6 

4-9 

More thon 30 day 

96 

8-5 

5-4 

Not known 

32 

24 

3-7 

Total 

1,137 

100 0 

100 0 


Sixty-onc percent of the disputes which ended during the year 
1955 were each of duration of 5 days or less only 8-5 per cent of 
the disputes lasted for more than 30 days. 


We may summarise the main causes of strikes as below :* 

The main causes of strikes can be placed under two heads 
ft') Motivating and (») Influencing. 

1 Snoaslava, Ob. Cit. pp. 84-85. 
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(0 Motivating Causes include the economic distress and 

dissatisfaction prevailing among the labourers due to absence of a 

living wage, proper working and living conditions, welfaie and 
security against unemployment, sickness, accidents and such 
benefits as pensions, provident funds and maternity, etc. They also 
include denial to the workers of their right to association and organi- 
sation and also the non-recognition of their unions. Thcnattempts 
made by utilising the force of police, lathi charge and firing, by 
getting them imprisoned and their leaders beaten, insulted and 
dishonoured by hired goondas by creating communal or rival unions 
for breaking the workers’ solidarity and by ejecting them from 
their houses, only cement their feeling of hatred and disgust and 
poison the atmosphere of industrial relationship for a long time. 
The ground for conflict is thus fully prepared by these motivating 
causes. 


(it) Influencing Cause s. Sometimes certain other causes non- 
economic and unconnected with industry, political agitation and 
propaganda by some selfish labour leaders for their own political 
or party ends influence the woikers to go on strikes. 

Consequences of Strikes 

Strikes and lock-outs disturb the economic, social and politial 
life of a country. Generally speaking the strikes and lock-outs are 
regarded as menaces to the public safety. They infringe upon 
property rights and become malacious in their effects if not m 
their purpose. 1 and they arc regarded as war or at any rate a 
blockade. 


The strikes involve a heavy loss of man-days, as will be clear 
from the following data : — 

Year 


~ ^ i v, , 

1930-39 ( do. ) 
1939-45 ( do. ) 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 


No. of 
workers 

Loss of 

Loss of man- 
days per worker 

involved 

Man-days 

involved 

364,112 

9,360,937 

25*7 

265,427 

4,004,209 

15-8 

3,748,068 

31,524,636 

6-8 

1,961,948 

1,840,784 

12,717,762 

6'4 

16,562,666 

8-9 

1,332,956 

8,238,456 

6-2 

685,457 

, 6,600,595 

9-6 

719,883 

12,806,704 

17-9 

691,000 

3,820,000 

5-5 

809,000 

3,340,000 

4*1 

467,000 

3,380,000 . 

7-2 

477,000 

3,720,000 

7-9 

527,767 

5,697,848 

7-4 

722,334 

7,095,960 

9-2 

, Tht Labour Problem* p. 416. 
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This huge waste of man-days results in certain amount of 
dislocation in the production work. A strike in a railway, tram- 
way, bus service, post and telegraph offices, coni and iron mining, 
electric and water supply concerns disorganises the public life 
and suojects it to grave hardship. Even when it takes place in 
consumers’ industries the public becomes worried and a shortage 
of supply temporarily raises the cost of living. 

The workers are also badly affected by strikes. Their 
economic conditions deteriorate, unemployment increases. For 
workers the consequence of strike is terrible. Loss of wages, 
employment and future prospects, persecution by goondas repression 
by poll .e and State authorities, firing and jail, starvation and 
begging, all they have to suffer. The Bihar Labour Enquiry 
Committee stated that the strike that occurred in the TISCO m 
1928, lasted for 105 days and caused to the workers a net loss in 
wages amounting to Rs 25 lakhs ! Similarly the general strike 
in Bengal Jute Mills of 1938 caused a Joss of wages to the extent 
of 35V lakhs.- The Bombay general strike of 1950, which lasted 
for 63 days caused an estimated loss of Rs. 361,97,109 to the 
workers. 1 

Also those who go on strikes suffer heavy losses due to the 
fact that percentage of unsuccessful strikes has been higher than 


that of the successful and partially successful ones. The 
table shows the result of strikes : — 

following 

Year 

No. of 
strikes 

Successful 

Partially 

successful 

Unsuccess- 

ful 

In 

progress 

1921 

396 

92 

87 

211 

6 

3926 

128 

12 

104 

Not known Not known 

1931 

166 

23 

42 

99 

2 

1936 

197 

31 

43 

76 

7 

1939 

406 

63 . 

144 

1 85 

14 

1941 

359 

75 

111 

168 

5 

1943 

716 

138 

210 

314 

13 

1946 

1629* 

278 

274 

696 

29 

1948 

1259 

234 

143 

528 

21 

1951 

1071* 

150 

145 

431 

27 

1952 

963 

119 

118 

384 

13 

1953 

772 

122 

96 

286 

22 

Note 

. — 1 317 cases in 1945 ; 305 in 1343 and 

318 in 1951 are indefinite or 


not known. 


1 Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee , p 259. 

2 R K. MuUrjce, The Indian Working Class , p. 309 

3 Srivasiava, Industrial Peace and Labour in India , p. 9$. 
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Classification of Industrial Disputes by Results — 1955 


Results 

No. of 

Percentage to total 

disputes 

1955 

1954 

Successful 

211 

18-5 

14-3 

Partially successful 

86 

7-6 

10-2 

Unsuccessful 

291 

25*6 

32*0 

Indefinite 

446 

39*2 

28-3 

Not known 

103 

9*1 

15-2 

Total 

1137 

ioo-o 

100-0 


This table shows the distribution of disputes according to 
results. Over 25 per cent of the disputes which ended during the 
year 1955 were unsuccessful from the point of view of employees* 
This figure was appreciably lower than the corresponding figure 
for 1954. The percentage of disputes which were either successful 
or partially successful recorded a slight increase as compared 
with the previous year. 

It is interesting to note that percentage of unsuccessful strikes 
is very high in comparison to others. A strike when it becomes 
unsuccessful, besides inflicting financial loss on the workeis, 
demoralises them, makes them sullen and disappointed, and shakes 
their confidence in the trade union movement. Frequently th & 
labour union itself cripples down and becomes defunct for some 
time. 


It may be pointed out that even unsuccessful strikes teach 
the workers the lesson of unity, class consciousness and brotherhood, 
and though unions may wither away temporarily they emerge 
out much stronger after some time The labourers go to the work 
with a feeling of intense bitterness and hatred towards the em- 
ployers, but as soon as they get an opportunity they aie again on 
strike, better prepared and more strongly organised and determined. 
On the whole, the Indian worker has learnt “to cling to the right 
of strike as one of the chief props and stays of his liberty and a 
valuable form of protest against oppression by profit, seeking 
employers. *” 

Even the employers are not relieved of the heavy losses 
'‘The purpose of a strike is to convince the employer that it is 
in his interest to accede to the demands of the union, to cause 
him to realise that it is more costly to oppose than to accept the 
union’s programmes. ’■* During prosperous years, when profits of 
employers go on increasing, strikes cause much loss to them The 
production work stops, the sales go down, the market is lost and 

1 Cailin, Op Cit , p. 412. 

■4 Lestci, K A Econcmut of La hour, p. 116. 
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the goodwill is marred by adverse publicity carried on by unions 
m public against the concern in which strike has taken place. 
Besides huge sums of money are wasted for crushing down the 
strikes by engaging strike-breakers and black-legs, and maintain- 
ing police force, guards, for propaganda, publicity and. 
espionage; and in organising carrying counter demonstrations, 
processions and meetings of black legs. Even goondas are also 
engaged for creating disturbances, riots and disorders. 

Condition of tine Workers during Industrial Disputes* 

During the strikes the workers find it very difficult to 
maintain themselves. There is hardly any union in India which 
can afford to pay to its members, although some of the better 
organised unions undertake to provide a little temporary relief to 
individual members who have been victimized during a dispute, 
either by giving them a lump sum or some money every month, 
until they can find employment elsewhere. 1 

It is during these long disputes, sometimes running into* 
many months, that one realizes the dogged nature of the ordinanh 
placid and docile Indian worker. A certain amount of relief may 
come lrom outside : fiom other workeis’ organisation in India or 
abroad, or from employers in other countries/ But all this is- 
inadequate, even negligible, when the number involved and their 
families are taken into account. During these days the workers 
curtail their expenditure on drink and drugs. Great economy in 
food is observed, a single meal sufficing in most cases. As many 
as possible return to their homes, thus partially solving the 
problem of relief and minimizing the chances of disorder. Some 
of them even find odd occupations in the neighbourhood and earn 
a precarious and scanty livelihood. But as against this, there is 
invisible press me of the police and the employers, exerted in a 
variety of ways, particularly after the first week or two. 

When a strike occurs, if conditions of the industry are such 
that prolonged cessation of work could inflict heavy losses on the- 
employers, there is, after an initial display or stubbornness and 
resentment, an inclination on their part to come to terms. In 
such cases, the dispute is comparatively short-lived. 

Strikes and lock-outs in India spread over two, three or 
even four months. The first few days are comparatively easy to 
pass. The pressure of hunger has not yet itself felt, processions 
with music and garlands for some ‘Labour Leader’ are carried on. 
T2ie first signs of strain begin to manifest themselves for a 
fortnight. Daily meetings tend gradually to lose their interest, 
the attention "of the police are apt to become increasingly 

1 Bombay TtxhleLabaur Enquiry Cortmiltte Rtparl, 1911, p. 2CG. 

2 Snraitt-vi, Hid ,pp. 103-107. 
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uncomfortable and the shopkeepers hesitate to supply foodstuffs 
•on credit. If the workers’ morale shows signs of weakening no 
particularly strong measures are called for. In the smaller towns 
motor lorries, filled with agricultural labourers picked Frpm 
neighbouring villages and given a joy ride and a meal for going 
into the mills, create the impression that there is an adequate 
supply of blackleg labour. If among the strikers there are any 
members of so-called criminal tribes under special regulations, the 
police bring pressure to bear on them to break away from the rest. 
Another device is to play upon caste or religious feelings though 
they are seldom noticeable among the workers in ordinary times 
•in older to break the workers’ solidarity. 

The employers, on their part, declare lock-out in aiticipation 
of strikes Then the workers are harassed and terrorised by the 
private guards, watchmen and goondas recruited by the employ- 
ers. The labour leaders are insulted and pickets of workers 
posted at the mill gates arc forcibly dispersed, and the meetings 
of the workers are not allowed to be held in the mill surroundings. 
Tiie right to organise meetings m the compounds of the choiols 
mid bustis are denied and trade union organisers and other public 
workers are occasionally refused access to the woikmen’s dwellings 
owned by the employers. 

The strikers are dismissed and those occupying the houses 
’built by the employers, are ordered to vacate or else their bag and 
baggage are forcibly removed from the houses. The supply of 
water and light is stopped to them, and latrine facilities are denied 
and hospitals and dispensaries closed for them. 

Besides, propaganda arc commenced against labour leader: 
and trade union organisations Labour leaders are labelled as self- 
seekers, agitators, opportunists and anti-social elements. Side by 
side strike breaking is also resorted to. Stragglers from amongst 
the strikers are discovered and are induced, coerced and intimidated 
to resume work. 

/ 

Prevention of Industrial Disputes 

Prevention is always better than cure and, therefore, we shall 
first of all discuss those methods which can prevent the occurrence 
of industrial disputes in the country. As referred to above thest 
■conflicts are due to the clash between the rights of property anc 
rights of humanity and as such wc have to narrow down the broad 
gulf between capital; and labour. For this purpose means have 
got to be evolved for establishing contact between the emolover 
and the employees. ^ ‘ 
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Industrial democracy is. therefore, as indispensable for in- 
dustrial peace, as political democracy is for political peace in 
a country. “The absence of political democracy means that 
autocracy must be overthrown by revolution instead of by selection 
and by bullets instead of by ballots. The absence of industrial 
democracy results in economic unrest, which is expressed in strikes 
and other forms of industrial warfare instead of peaceful negotia- 
ion.' 1 - 1 ~ 

The Royal Commission on Labour had suggested three wavs 
to stabilise the industrial relationship : 

(1) The first was to encourage the development of a stable 
Trade Union with access to those responsible for the management. 

(2) The second was the appointment of Labour offices in 
undertakings to look after the welfare of the workers and to 
represent their grievances to the employers. 

(3) The third, and the most important, was the organisation 
of Works Committees in individual establishments and a Joint 
Industrial Council for different industries. 

The Commission observed : “We believe that if they are 
given proper encouragement and past errors are av.oided, Works 
Committees can play a useful part in the Indian Industrial system.”* 

The Works Committees are institutions of industrial democracy. 
The Royal Commission emphasised upon the importance of Works 
Committees as an internal machinery for the prevention and settle- 
ment of industrial disputes. Such institutions should be genuine 
democratic institutions to promote understanding and goodwill 
and not bitterness and acrimony. Such committees has been set 
up in Britain, U. S. A., Denmark, Italy, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, France, Germany, Hungary, Poland, Norway and India. 
The main functions of these Committees are : — 

(i) to give the employees a wider interest in and greater 
responsibility for the conditions under which their woik is per- 
formed ; 

(it) To enforce the regulations contained in the collective 
agreements drawn up by recognised employers’ associations and 
workers’ organisations. 

(Hi) to prevent frictions and misunderstandings. These com- 
mitees also deal with the methods of wage payments ; (*:>_ the 
distribution of working hours and fixation of shifts ; (iii) questions 
of physical welfare ; (u>) questions of discipline and conduct as 

1 Palternn,, S. H, S°e ial A ipects of Dtr.ttcretf, p. 4t7. 

2 Report, Op Cif. f p. 342* 
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between the management and the workmen, i.t. malingering, 
bullying, time-keeping, publicity in regard to rules, supervision o 
notice boards ; and (v) investigation of circumstances tending to 
reduce efficiency. , 

The Works Committees have the representations of both tnc 
workers and the management. On the labour side, the rank and file 
of the workers elect their own representatives; and on timside of the 
management, the supervisory, technical and administrative sections 
arc given representation.-'- _ 

Such Committees in India have been working since 1920 m 
ihe presses owned by the Government of India ; in TISCO, Jam- 
shedpur : in Buckingham and Karnatic Mills in Madras and m 
Railways. 

Joint consultation at the unit level is secured through Works 
Committees, established under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, m 
units employing 100 or more workers. Apart from this there are 
several Committees known as joint-committees, production com- 
mittees. Joint Committees and Production Committees are to be 
formed in Bombay under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 
1946. In the central sphere undertakings there were more than 
050 Works Committees which actively functioned during 1954-55. 
Many of the undertakings had also set up Production Committees 
and Accident Prevention Committees Of the total number of 2095 


committees in 1954 according to the Labour Year Book, 1953-54, 
(assuming that the units which have Works Committees one in 
each of them) lb40 were in Part A States, 96 in Part B States, 155 
in Part C States and the remaining 5 in the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands. Ot the Part A States Madras, West Bengal and Bombay 
had 520, 512 and 275 Works Committees respectively. In Assam, 
Andhra, Bihar andPunjab the numbers were 172, 110, 120 and 
96 respectively. Among the Part B States, Travancore-Cocliin had 
tiie largest number, namely 32. The number of Works Commit- 
tees among the Part C States was the highest in Coorg, namely, 
81 (of which 80 were in plantations), next to it came Delhi with 47- 
Out of the total of 2,095 Works Committees, industrial classi- 
iicaiion is available for 1,606 ; of the latter nearly half are in the 
manufacturing group. Slightly less than one-third are in agricul- 
tural and allied activities group and the remaining in other 
industry groups. Among the Committees in the manufacturing 
group, out of 688 Committees 291 arc in Textiles, 112 in food” 
beverage and tobacco ; and 110 in the machinery group. Of the 
291 committees in the Textile group, 242 are in Madras and West 
Bengal. Andhra accounts for 67 out of 112 Works Committees 
in the food beverage and total group, in the machinery group, 86 
of the llOWoiks Committees belong to West Bengal and 23 to 
Delhi. 


1 Tit Imditn Lticur Tttr tnk, 1953-5+ ( 1955), p, 1 73. 
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Trade unions can have direct negotiations with the empolyers 
and thus can remove the intermediaries who unnecessarily mis- 
represent the facts_ to the employers. Workers will also gain by 
collective and united action by countering the strong bargaining 
power of the employers and thereby they can get a fair deal at 
their hands. At present out of about 4000 unions in the country, 
about 2500 are affiliated to the four national organisations, namely, 
Indian National Trade Union Congress, All-India Trade Union 
Congress, Hind Mazdoor Sabha and United Trade Union 
Congress. 

Besides a direct and close touch between the employers and 
the workers and the promotion of healthy trade unions and Works 
Committees, another preventive methods can be (i) to try to remove 
the very cause which give rise to these disputes, (ii) it should be 
made obligatory on the part of the employers in the large indus- 
trial undertakings in the country to frame and enforce with the 
approval of the Government standing orders defining precisely the 
conditions of employment under them. Both labour and manage- 
ment must adopt the policy of give and take ; only then can such 
an innovation bring about amity and goodwill, besides accelerat- 
ing industrial production. 1 2 

Methods of Settlement of Industrial Disputes 

So far the measures likely to prevent the emergence of indus- 
trial disputes have been dealt with. In spite of these measures, if 
disputes develop they must be quickly and amicably settled and 
three methods have been generally adopted for this purpose. They 
are (a) investigation ; ( b ) conciliation ; and (e) arbitration. 

fa) Investigation in industrial disputes is conducted by a 
Board or a Court appointed by the Government ; if this appoint- 
ment of the Board is on the request by either of the parties or by 
both it is known as ‘voluntary investigation 5 and if enquiry is 
conducted at the instance of the Government without consent 
of the parties, it is ‘compulsory investigation. 5 These investigations 
only aim at discovering the facts and on submission of the Reports 
to the Government it is made public in order to create a public 
opinion and thus indirectly aim at bringing settlement of disputes. 
But such a method is suitable for those countries, where the general 
public is educated and the employers and workers both fear the 
consequences of disobeying the public opinion. Moreover, 
investigation method can be successful if accompanied with con- 
ciliation and mediation method. 

1 Cole and Meller, Wftktr’t Cental cni p, 16. 

2 K. K. Mukerjet, Op. Cil , pp. 350-352. 
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Conciliation and Arbitration 

Now practically all countries have established some form . of 
conciliation or arbitration. “Conciliation is a process by which 
the representatives of the workers and the employers are brought 
together before a third person or a group of persons with a view 
to persuading them to come to an agreement among themselves, 
by mutual discussion between the two parties ” The other method 
may be mediation or arbitration by which is meant the intervention 
of an outsider when the negotiations of the ordinary Conciliation 
Board appear to have broken down. These methods ot 
conciliation and mediation make an effort for bringing the parties 
together for a peaceful settlement of difference by negotiation, and 
discussion. Arbitration is the means of securing a definite judg- 
ment or award for any controversial issue by referring it to a third 
party. The aim of both these methods is to reduce to the mini- 
mum the possibilities of industrial warfare. These methods oi 
conciliation and arbritration can be voluntary or compulsory as in 
the case of investigation. 

The preference of conciliation over arbitration can hardly be 
over-emphasised in promoting the industrial harmony. It has been 
experienced that where adjudication had failed to bring about the 
desired results, conciliation process achieved remarkable success. 
If human touch is employed in the shape of conciliation it seldom 
fails to produce results. It should be, however, kept in mind 
that in conciliation it is essential that both the parties must be 
made to appreciate each other’s point of view, and that is possible 
only if both the parties are kept in touch with each other not only 
during the period of dispute but on a permanent footing. 

Arbitration can be voluntary or compulsory : (i) The 
essential element in voluntary arbitration is the voluntary sub- 
mission of cases to an arbitrator and the subsequent attendance ol 
witnesses and investigations and enforcement of awards may not 
be. necessary, because there ds no compulsion, (it) As against 
this compulsory arbitration implies compulsory attendance ol 
witnesses, compulsory pjJLj .s of investigation and compulsory 
award, with penalties for batches of these awards. Compulsory 
arbitration, unless sparingly Tlone and with considerable caution 
may amount to an unjustified/ State imposition and may pave th< 
way for a complete negation of the principle of democracy. Th< 
Royal Commission on Lahour was against compulsory arbitratioi 
and said that the effect on industry would be disastrous if then 
was a general tendency to look to some external authority t< 
preserve industrial peace and to discourage settlement by th< 
industry itself. Even otherwise it is said that compulsory arbitra 
tion will defeat its own- purpose instead of building peace and 1 
bound to create greater dissatisfaction among the workers i 
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It would be instructive to know the various grounds on 
which the American labour movement is unalterably opposed to 
compulsory arbitration. “In the first place, they are opposed to it 
because, resort to compulsory arbitration would promote and 
prolong industrial disputes. 

" Secondly , ‘Compulsory arbitration undermines self-government’ 
in industry. 

“ Thirdly , ‘Compulsory 'arbitration takes away from employers 
and unions the responsibility for working out their mutual 
problems and transfers it to Government created tribunals. 

“ Fourthly , Compulsory arbitration kills collective bargaining 
and replaces it with litigation. 

“ Fifthly , by requiring even an hour of compulsory labour, it 
would subject the workers to involuntary servitude. 

‘‘Sixthly, Compulsory arbitration exposes workers to arbitrary 
restraints and penalties before trial and convictions. 

“Seventhly, it denies the working people the right to protest 
and resist a wrong and to strive peacefully for improvement in 
their conditions. 

“Lastly, Compulsory arbitration means loss of personal 
freedom, loss of nobility, loss of power of initiative, loss of hope 
and aspiration for self-betterment.’’ 1 

No doubt compulsory arbitration means loss of personal 
freedom, loss of nobility, loss of power of initiative, loss of hope 
and aspiration for self-betterment, but the condition of India 
is altogether different. Here we find that the trend of enli- 
ghtened public opinion is slowly but steadily drifting m 
favour of compulsory arbitration only because of the fact that 
the labour is uneducated and unorganised and due to dominance 
of outsiders in the trade unions, is not in a position to place 
effectively its case in the conciliation proceedings. India cannot 
afford, at the present moment, the occasional luxury of watching 
the trial of strength and a tug of war between labour and capital 
just as people in other countries can afford. 

In India, the procedure for the settlement of industrial 
disputes is regulated by the Trade Disputes Act of 1929. It 
provides for the setting up of an ad hoc Court of Enquiry or Board 
of Conciliation in the case of trouble. A Court of Enquiry is to 
consist of one or more independent persons appointed by the Local 
Government or the Central Government, as the case may be. A 

1 T. L. Acharja, Planning for Labour, pp 191, 192. 
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Board of Conciliation may consist of an independent persons, or 
an independent person acting as a Chairman with two or four other 
persons who may be independent or representative in equal 
numbers, of the parties of issue. The duties of the Court of 
Enquiry arc confined to the investigation of the matters referred 
to them and to reporting to the authority which appointed them. 
While Boards of Conciliation are charged with the dutv of attempt- 
ing to effect a fair and amicable settlement, and if no settement 
is reached, then of reporting to the appointing authority. When the 
appointing authority has received the report of a Court or Board, 
it may publish the repoit as soon as possible, with necessary 
safeguards as to confidential matters. There the statutory obliga- 
tions °f the public authorities come to an end, reliance being 
placed on public opinion to induce the parties to accept the 
recommendations that may be made in the report. 


... Thc fi uc . st .i° ns ( fl ) whether it should be made obligatory' on the 
public authorities to refer disputes to arbitration, and ft) whether 
orcc o aw be given to the findings of the tribunals appointed 
to deal with disputes were examined by the Royal Commission 

^;«,w,°tL I f n J ndia 'u Ye - t thc Commission did not fail to express its 
P te authorities should make more earlier use of their 

Thor™ a PP° int Court of Enquiry and Boards of Commission. 
Swmmrni , bC - £”} Commission “a tendency at present for 
•? 'Y uhh ° ld the . Ir hand until a dispute has attained 
™v hl?o gm f Ude ? nd con ! tltutcs a threat to public peace. There 
555. 5nn CaSC r F ? the , a P pointraent °f a tribunal, even if there is 
thfp Sfc pX ?.r amJ 1,0 tor action on 


facts ojlndian'csncrip 1110 ^ omm ' SE ‘ on v "as related to the sole 
since 1921 affords nK QC V ° r & reference to industrial dispute: 
too Willing toacctot n^ ? r proo ^ th « the *»dian worker is onb 
settlement Between 19 2 T and 35 a mCth ° d ° 

which, as a remit of 5 28 - th , cre were 22 disputes ir 

ment concerned or one of its by , the Provincial Govern 

Court of , Boards of Conciliation oi 

awards ° n the these thi 

£5 Steffi^ 

non only Wee of P ™e JreT a .ed“ aL • ” arb,tr “- 

by the Provincial Governments, under the Was taken 

And it should be said to the crcdit of l nf Oisput^s Act. 
. „ he Congress Provincial 

1 Of,. C-I. p.345. 
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Governments that within less than a year of their assumption of 
office they appointed in the case of at least la disputes Committees 
of Enquiry and Boards of Conciliation, most of them under the 
Trade Disputes Act and the work of these tribunals was remark- 
able. “The rights of the workers to form unions has only been 
recognised by these tribunals but in manv cases conceded by the 
employers without any other condition than that of registration 
under the Trade Union Act and prevention of strikes. Wages have 
been increased, particularly for the textile workers, by proportions 
reaching up to a maximum of 25% in some cases. Holidays with 
pay have been recommended and in some centres granted by 
employers Schemes of sickness insurance are being evolved in 
more than one Province and will form the basis of legislation or 
voluntary agreement at several centres ’' l 


This Act renders general or political strikes, hartals and 
lockouts illegal on the ground that such strikes may compel the 
Government to take or abstain from taking any particular course 
of action, “in the course of Public Utility service (such as railways 
posts and telegraphs, electric and water-works, public conservancy 
and sanitation which are essential to health, safety and welfare of 
the community), fourteen days’ notice is necessary before the 
strike, thus placing workers in these trades at a disadvantage 
without any compensatory advantage as regards conditions of 
employment In the case of other concerns strikes and lock-outs 
can be declared but a definite machinery is provided for the 
settlement of such disputes when they arise.” The Act tries to 
eopy the less valuable part of the machinery employed in Great 
Britain, while ignoring the most valuable part. There, less reliance 
is placed on ad hoc public enquiries of the kind contemplated in 
the Indian Trade Disputes Act than in the efforts of the concilia- 
tion officers and others to bring the parties privately to agreement. 


These defects have been partially removed by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay in their Trade Disputes Conciliation Act, lyoa. 
This Act was first made applicable to the textile industry, m 
Bombay City an d suburban District, but was made capable o 
expansion by the Government to any industry or locality. . 
provides for the creation of a Permanent Conciliation Board wit 
the Commissioner of Labour as ex- officio Chief Conciliator, and lor 
a Labour Officer “to watch the interests of workers with a vicsv 
to promote harmonious relations between the employ ers an 
workmen and to take steps to represent the grievances of wor kmen 
to employers for the purpose of obtaining their ledrcss. 
arrangement is verv satisfactory and complete for wmch he u 1 
of the Chief Conciliator are to bring about a settlement of ddferen- 


1 B Shiva Ra«, Os. Cit„ p 193 . 
L B. Shiva Rao, Op Gtt., p. 195 
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ccs of disputes between the employer and the worker which have 
started or are about to start. The duty of the Labour Officer is 0 
remove the grievance of the workers which are the root of sue 1 
disputes. 

Bombay Industrial Disputes Act of 1938 

The Bombay Government passed the above Act in 1938. Under 
this Act a permanent Industrial Court has been set. up. Tme 
Labour Commissioner is tbc ex-officio Chief Conciliator. A 
provision has been made for conciliation and arbitration ot 
disputes The acceptance of award had not been made compulsory 
but all the disputes have to be submitted for peaceful settlement 
before lock outs and strikes can be declared. The Trade Unions have 
been divided into “Representative 5 ’ “Registered” and “Qualified 
and detailed provisions were made to safeguard labour interests. 
A trade union was registered if it had a membership of 5 % of the 
total number of workers and was recognised by the employers, or 
if it had 25% membership independently of the employers’ recogni- 
tion. A union with only 5% membership not recognised by the 
employers became a opiabbed union.. A tey;tsteted union, which 
had a membership of 25% of the total number of workers for 
a continuous period of six months became a representative union. 
Payment of a small monthly subscription is made compulsory for 
membership. Not more than one union will represent any one 
locality. It the locality has no registered union, all the workers 
can select five members from amongst themselves to represent 
their case. 

Each employer must submit for the approval of the Labour 
Commissioner, standing orders relating to discipline and working 
of the establishment. Some formalities are made necessary before 
a change can be effected. Three distinct steps are provided 
before a strike or lock-out can be declared. A notice has first to 
be given. Negotiations regarding the proposed change will then 
take place, and if an agreement is reached it will be registered. If 
no settlement is reached the contending party has to submit a full 
statement of case to specified officials An industrial dispute is then 
recorded m a register. Effort at conciliation has now to be 
made. The Chief Conciliator submits a full report to the Govern- 
ment. In case of failure, as a final step, the Government can 
refer the matter to a Board of Conciliation. The Government 
lays down the time limit for ail these stages. Strikes and lock-outs 
are illegal during the conciliation proceedings 

The Bombay Act has three important features, viz. ; (1) Any 

one registered union may be declared representative for the 
locality. Moreover, the Government has been given authority to 
extend to the whole industry settlement agreed to by a majority. 
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The Act also encourages registration which has not yet been very 
popular with Indian Trade Unions. 

(2) Secondly , the violation of vague and unwritten promises 
often became the subject of dispute in India The Bombay Act 
insists on written and registered agreements and standing orders. 
Thereby it avoids all possibility of much unnecessary misunder- 
standing. 

(3) Finally, compulsory arbitration is not enforced though all 
the advantages of peaceful settlement have been secured. 

After the outbreak of World War II several stukes occurred. 
The workers put up claims for a share in abnormal war profits. 
Lest it should affect the war effort, it was felt necessary to devise 
some machinery to avoid strikes and lock-outs. With this object 
in view Rule 81-A of the Defence of India Rules was issued in 
January, 1942. According to this rule, the Central Government 
and Provincial Governments had the power to issue an order 
prohibiting strikes and lock-outs requiring employers to observe 
certain conditions of employment referring to the Government a 
dispute for conciliation or adjudication and enforcing the award 
of the authority to which the dispute was referred. 

Industrial Disputes Act of 1947 

The next step was the passing of the Industrial Disputes Act 
of 1947. It provides several methods for settling of disputes. 
There is provision for the appointment of conciliation officers by 
the Provincial Governments. In case the conciliation officer fails 
to resolve the dispute a Conciliation Board could be appointed to 
collect the necessary facts about the dispute and to report within 
a specified time. 

The Act embodied the principle of compulsory arbitration. A 
Provincial Government can refer the dispute to a Tribunal for 
adjudication and enforce its award in part or whole. No strike or 
lock-out is permitted during the pendency of conciliation or 
adjudication proceedings. Very stringent regulations have been 
laid down about strikes in public utility services including all basic 
and essential industries. These are strict penalties for illegal 
strikes. Political and sympathetic strikes are, however, not pro- 
hibited. 

The Act provided for the establishment of Works Committees, 
in industrial establishments employing J00 or more persons. These 
Committees are intended to iron out day-to-day differences 
between the management and the employers. 

The year 1948 will go down in the history ofindustiial rclations- 
as a very eventful year. At no previous time was so much attention. 
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paid to the amelioration of the conditions of labour. A determined 
effort was made to place labour-capital relations on satisfactory 
and stable basis. An Industrial Truce Agreement was reached 
between the representatives of the employers and the employees 
meeting under the auspices of the Central Government in Delhi 
on 15th December, 1947. It called upon labour and capital to 
observe truce for three vears. To implement it a conference of 
■"Provincial Labour Ministers was held in May 1948. This Con- 
ference decided to set up Tripartite Advisory Committee as the pivot 
of the entire truce machinery — fair wages and fair return on capital. 
A Housing Board was also set up to implement the decision of the 
Central Government to build 10 lakhs houses in 10 years. Employ- 
ment Exchanges and the Training centres set up by the Labour 
Ministry were placed on a permanent footing. 

The Expert Committee on Fair Return on Capital has 
recommended that after allowing depreciation on income-tax 
basis and then placing 10% of the net profits m the reserve fund 
6% on capital employed (i.e., the paid-up capital plus all reserves, 
iheld for business purpose) should be a fair return on capital. OF 
the surplus above it 50% should be distributed among labour and 
50% should go to augment dividends. 

In pursuance of the Industrial Truce Relation Works Com- 
mittees \s ere set up in the various Provinces and States. It seems 
to have resulted in substantial improvement in relations between 
labour and capital. As a result the number of man-days lost 
decreased from 16 6 millions in 19 H to 6'6 in 1949, and so also the 
number of disputes fell from 1811 in 1947 to 920 in 1949. 

Industrial Relations Bill, 1950 , 

The Governments of India had, for sometime, under considera- 
tion another measure for the settlement of industrial disputes, 
known as the Labour Relations Bill, 1950. The object of the new 
Bill was to enact a comprehensive legislation on the subject. It 
was also intended to ensure uniformity of principles of labour laws 
in all States. 


Among other things, the Bill provides for a number of authori- 
ties including registering officers, Works Committees, Conciliation 
officers. Commissioners or Enquiry and hierarchy or Court. In 
-some quarters doubts have been expressed about the wisdom of 
creating a ^multiplicity of agencies and a system of court parallel 
to the civil judiciary. As in civil judiciary, the final decision may 
be by enterprising lawyers instead of speedy settlement of disputes 
there may be prolonged litigation. 


•Cou™n"' VaS *3" Provision that the award of the Industrial 
t-ourt may be modified or set aside by the concerned government. 
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But the bill evoked strong criticism from the trade unions as 
well as from the employers and hence it was later on withdrawn. 

By another amendment Act in 1950 provision is made for the 
establishment of a Labour Appellate Tribunal for hearing appeals 
from awards or decisions of Industrial tribunals. Courts, Wage 
Boards and other statutory Boards set up under Central or State 
Enactments for adjudication of disputes. This too gives scope for 
unnecessary and vexatious prolongation of disputes in which labour 
is further handicapped by the provision for being represented by 
lawyers before the Boards and Tribunals. But this body being central 
organisation, reviewing all awards which may be referred to it, its 
decision will set uniformity of principles regarding the settlement of 
industrial disputes. 

There has been of late a welcome change of attitude on the 
part of Government during the last few vears or so. This change 
was reflected at the Tripartite Conference held at Nainital in 
November 1952, when Mr. V. V. Giri, the then Union Labour 
Minister, expressed his faith in direct negotiations and collective 
bargaining, instead of compulsory arbitration. 

Industrial Disputes Act, 1956 

A Labour Regulations Bill was introduced in Parliament in 
1950 but it was not proceeded with as it evoked much criticism 
both from the millowners and the labour leaders. A revised Bill 
to amend the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, was introduced in the 
Lok Sabha in the last w^eek of September, 1956 and was passed by 
Parliament as the Industrial Disputes (Amendment and Miscella- 
neous Provisions) Act, 1955. It is unfortunate that this Act does 
not give effect to the Giri Approach except to a limited extent. The 
chances are that it would enlarge the area of industrial disputes 
and would make the settlement of industrial disputes more difficult. 
The main provisions of this Act, which closely follows the pattern 
of Bombay Act of 1946, are as follows : 

(f) The definition of workman has been enlarged and now 
technical staff and supervisory personnel whose emoluments do 
not exceed Rs. 500 per month would be included in this category. 
Since many of such employees are given confidential and managerial 
buries and are more a part of the employer than of the employees, 
this provision is likely to create fresh difficulties for millowners. 

(it) The Industrial Disputes (Appellate Tribunal) Act, 1950, 
has been repealed and the Labour Appellate Tribunal has been 
abolished. Th.s appellate authority brought uniformity in labour 
conditions in different parts of the country and laid down many 
healthy forms and regulations and its abolition will prove a serious 
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handicap in the future. The only saving grace is that “the absence 
of an appellate authority may possibly induce a sense of realism 
among both employers and employees.” 

(tii) The Act “sets up three types of original tribunal ; Labour 
Courts, Industrial Tribunals and National Tribunals. The Labour 
Courts will have jurisdiction to adjudicate on industrial disputes 
relating to such matters as propriety or legality of an order passed 
by an employer under the standing orders, the discharge or dismissal 
of employees, and illegality or otherwise of a strike or lock-out. An 
Industrial Tribunal will adjudicate on disputes relating to matters 
such as wages, hours of work, bonus, rationalisation and retrench- 
ment. A National Tribunal will adjudicate on matters which, in the 
opinion of the Government, involve questions of national import- 
ance or which are of such a nature that establishments situated in 
more than one State are likely to be interested in or affected by 
the disputes”. There is no provision for appeal from any of these 
three tiers of adjudication machinery and, therefore, special care 
has been taken about the qualification of persons who might be 
appointed to them. 

( iv ) The Act makes certain questionable changes with regard 
to the Standing Orders. The employers cannot introduce any 
change in respect of certain specified matters with regard to condi- 
tions of work without giving the workmen concerned kl days, notice 
of his intention to do so. The Act also amends the Industrial 
Employment (Standing Orders) Act and gives power to the certi- 
fying officer and the other authorities to consider the fairness or 
reasonableness of the Standing Orders before certifying them. In 
the past the employer alone was empowered to apply for the modi- 
fication of Standing Orders. The Act also empowers a workman' 
to apply to the certifying officer for modification of the Standing 
Orders in the same way as the employer. 

(») “A notable concession to employers — not perhaps so much 
a concession as a vindication of justice — is the provision that an 
employer may, during the pendency of a dispute, discharge or punish 
an employee for any misconduct not connected with the dispute. The 
employer has, in such cases, to pay a month’s wages to the worker 
concerned and apply to the authorities for approval of his action.” 
This is calculated to improve discipline m industrial establish- 
ments. 

The worst feature of the &ct, however, is the power it gives 
to Government to modify an industrial award. It is with great 
difficulty that the conflicting interests of employers and workmen 
are reconciled in an award and it will only complicate matters if 
tbe Government has the power to modify it. It will not improve 
alters 1 5 as provided in the Act> the Governments order of 
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modification is placed before Parliament for a fortnight during 
which a resolution could be moved for its approval or rejection. 
“The real point is that with the knowledge that the Government 
have the ultimate power to alter the awaid as they like the parties 
to the dispute will not place all their cards on the table and will 
not come to a speedy agreement.” A good feature of the Act, is 
that now “it is open to the two parties to sign an arbitration 
agreement and refer the dispute to an arbitrator. 

Organisations on the model of I. L. O., representing Govern- 
ment, employers and employees have been in existence since then 
and now they have become an integral part of the industrial 
structure of the country Among the important organisations of 
tripartite nature are the Indian Labour Conference, the Standing 
Labour Committee and the various Industrial and Advisory Com- 
mittees. Most of the States have independent tripartite machinery 
on these lines. Also Indian Labour Conferences are held regularly 
every year. The 18th session was held at Mysore in January, 1954 
So also Labour Ministers’ Conference, which though not a tripar 
titc organisation, is closely connected with it, met in November 
1954, at New Delhi. Among other points of Agenda, the; 
discussed the proposed amendment to the Industrial Disputes Act 
1947. The institution of the tripartite labour machinery, thi 
Labour Ministers’ conferences, which are closely associated wit! 
the machinery and the institution of Joint Consultations in industry 
auger well for better Industrial relations. 

Important among the tripartite bodies constituted by th< 
Central Government are : — 

(i) the Minimum Wages Central Advisory Board to hold 
enquiries and advise the Central Government, foi 
fixation of minimum wages in undertaking in the 
central spheres ; 

(ii) The Gorakhpur Labour Enquiry Committee ; 

(in) The Advisory Committee (Dock Workers) ; 

(is) The Seamen's Employment Board, Bombay ; 

(v) Central Board of Trustees of the Provident Fund 
Scheme ; and 

(vi) The Advisory Committee for Goal and Mica Mines 
Labour Welfare Fund. 

However, a legislation which prohibits strikes and enforces 
adjudications is against not only the working class movement but 
also against the industrial peace. Real industrial peace must be 
tbuilt on the sollid basis of a powerful trade unionism, free and 
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compulsory collective bargaining and only wherever necessary 
through adjudication. We close this chapter with the remarks of 
Mr. Hobson. He observes, “The absolute right to lock-out or to 
strike must go. It is unjust, in that it is an appeal to force in a 
matter of disputed right ; it is inhuman, because of the misery it 
causes to the workers ; it is wasteful of the resources of capital and 
labour ; it is wicked, because it stirs up hate ; it is anti-socia 1 
in that it denies and disrupts the solidarity of the community. 
Common sense, as well as the finer feelings for peace, humanity 
and equity demands that industrial disputes that cannot find 
amicable settlement between the parties immediately concerned 
must be submitted to some impartial board or court whose award, 
if the pressure of public opinion does not suffice for settlement, be 


made compulsory.” 1 


1 J. A. Hobson, 7 It Cordituws of Industrial Ptcce, p. 30. 


CHAPTER XVI 

PROFIT SHARING AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. 

(i) Profit Sharing 
What is Profit-Sharing ? 

Profit-sharing has been defined as “an arrangement entered 
into, by which the employee receives a share, fixed in advance, of 
the profits.” Profit sharing is not a system of wage payment as such. 
The amount which a worker may receive on account of profit- 
sharing is always very uncertain because of the uncertainty of 
profits themselves. Sometimes profits may altogether be non-existent 
and actually there may be losses. 

Origin of Profit-Sharing 

The origin of profit-sharing may be traced to the ancient 
practice which prevails even now in many cases of “product 
sharing.” Agricultural land and groves are often leased. 
out on the understanding that the produce will be divided 
,, among the owner and the lessees in a certain proportion. 
This is sometimes called “ batai system”. In its modern garb “profit 
sharing” is said to have struck the mind of a French house-painter, 
M Leelaire who calculated that if he could make his employees 
waste less time and to economise the use of raw materials and 
tools he could bring about a net saving of over £*3,000. He, 
therefore, offered to pay a portion of it to the workmen. Under 
profit-sharing the profit of a business is ascertained according to 
ordinary commercial principles after “setting against the income 
the cost of earning it”. (Lord Herschell’s definition). However, 
it must be decided clearly in advance whether the profit is to be 
taken as before or after charging depreciation on fixed assets,, 
interest, on debentures, income-tax and the like. Sometimes the 
profit available for division is after paying even the preference 
share dividend. Another question to be decided is as to what 
proportion of the profit, which remains after meeting the necessary 
deductions, is to be distributed to the labourers as their share of 
profit. Thus, the profit may be shared between capital and labour,, 
say half and half-or in the ratio of 2 : 1 or in some other ratio. 
There are three main characteristics of labour remuneration in the 
form of profit-sharing: 

(1) Share of profit is payable at long intervals when the- 
final accounts of a firm are prepared and profit or loss is- 

asccrtained. 

) B. R. Stafer, 1‘tinttpln tf Ccmmtcs. 
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(2) Pa} men t is of an uncertain nature. Profit may be high 
or low or there may be actual losses m some years. 

(3) Payment is not based on individual work, efficiency or 
merit but it is a remuneration for collective effort, the total 
remuneration due to workers being divided among the labourers 
equally or in certain other proportion. These three features dis- 
tinguish it from “gain sharing and from ordinary system of wage 
payment ” 

-Forms of Profit-Sharing 

Profit-sharing may take various forms such as : 

(1) Industry Basis 

Here the profits of a number of industrial units in the same 
industry may be pooled together for determining the share of 
labourers in profits Such a scheme has the advantage of putting 
the whole labour class in particular industry on uniform basis. 
Moreover, if a certain industrial unit somehow shows loss in a 
-certain year its workers are not deprived of their remuneration, 
for other units might have made good profit. 

(2) Locality Basis 

Industrial units of particular locality, in this case, may pool 
•their profits to determine labour’s remuneration by way of profit- 
sharing. However, if there are heterogeneous industrial units 
in a locality, where labourer’s work is of a widely divergent 
•nature, there may be great difficulties m bringing about adjust- 
ment. 

*(3) Unit Basis 

This is the simplest way of allowing the labourer a share m 
the profits of an individual undertaking, the one where they are 
employed. This brings about more intimate relation between 
•their efforts and reward, as against the first two bases where the 
-reward of labourers depends on the combined efforts of labourers 
■an a number of units. 

*(4) Department Basis 

Sometimes the various departments of an industrial unit 
may have their separate measures of profit sharing. The workers 
•of a particular department share in the profits made by that 
department as such. This aims at bringing about still greater 
-Intimacy between labourer’s efforts and reward. 

(5) Individual Basis 

Here a worker receives a proportion of profit which may have 
'been earned by a business through the efforts of that particular 
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worker. This aims at bringing about direct and most intimate 
relationship between individual efforts and reward. In practice 
it is impossible to. determine such profits made through individual 
efforts of a particular worker. 

Profit sharing In India 

Profit sharing was officially referred to for the first time in 
December, 1947, when the then Finance Minister, Mr. R. K. 
Shanmukham Chetty, disclosed in the course of discussion on the 
Interim Budget that the Government were considering the possibi- 
lities of providing a scheme for profit-sharing in industry in order 
to provide labour with an adequate incentive to increase produc- 
tion. Profit sharing reappeared in the ‘Truce resolution’ unani- 
mously adopted by the Tripartite Industries Conference in New 
Delhi. Again, the Economic Programme Committee appointed 
by the A. I. C. C. reiterated in its report the doctrine of profit 
sharing ; it even went a step further and laid down the broad 
principles on which any machinery designed for the purpose was 
to operate. This report was an unofficial document, it was signed 
by bhri Nehru only in his capacity as Chairman of the National 
Planning Committee. It must be clearly understood that the 
Economic Programme Committee was not an executive body, it 
could merely lay down the lines of general policy and leave it to 
the Legislature or the Government of India to take suitable 
measures in the light of economic, social and political expediency. 

A conference of Provincial Ministers was held in New Delhi 
on 3rd and 4th May, 1948, under the chairmanship of the Hon’ble 
Mr. Jagjiwan Ram to advise on what the fair remuneration for 
capital should be, and how profits should be shared between capital 
and labour. The conference held that it was necessary to set up 
a committee of experts in order to facilitate detailed consideration 
of the issues by the Central Advisory Council. Accordingly an 
Expert Committee was appointed consisting of Sir Bircn Mookerjce, 
Mr A. D. Shroff, Mr. S. P. Jain, Prof. Radhakamal Mukerjee, 
Mr. Asoka Metha, Mr. Khandubhai Desai and Mr. V. B. 
ICarnik, besides the usual representatives each of the Ministry of 
Industry and Supply, Ministry of Labour, Ministry of Finance 
and Ministry of Commerce, Mr. S. A. Venkataraman, Secretary 
Ministry of Industry and Supply acted as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

The Committee was appointed to recommend (o) fair return 
on capital employed in the industry ; (b) reasonable reserves for 
the maintenance and expansion of the undertaking, and ( c ) labour’s 
share of the surplus profits, calculated on a sliding scale normally 
varying with production, after provision has been made for (a) and 
(b) above. The Committee was required to pay particular attention 
to die following points : — 

24 
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(1) How should capital employed in the industry be delta - 

mined ? l 

(2) How should depreciation and taxation be treated tor tnc 
purpose of arriving at the gross profit to be allocated e 

capital, labour and reserves ? . . . , j hc 

(31 What are the purposes for which provision shoul 
made by way of reserves and what should be the extent oT su 

reserves ? . 

(4) What should be a fair return on capital employed in the 
industry ? Should it be at a uniform rate for all industries or 
should the rate vary from industry to industry and, if so, on wntu 
principles ? If the fair return is not reached in some years, shou 
provision be made for making it up later, and, if so, how . 

(5) How should labour’s share of the surplus piofits be deter- 
mined on a sliding scale, normally varying with production. 

The Committee submitted its report on 1st September, 1948, 
The Committee at the outset pointed out that as a practical propo- 
sition it is not possible to devise a system in which labourer’s share 
of profit could be determined on a sliding scale varying with 
production. They said, “Profits made by industry depend on many 
factors besides labour, and to that extent, do not bear anv 
measurable relation to what labour docs not do. An undertaking 
in which labour has performed its full pait might fail to make 
any profits because of other reasons, while large profits might be 
made in spite of irregularities or slackness of labour. Conditions 
of production vary from industry to industry and often undertaking 
to undertaking within each industry. The productivity of labour 
is dependent among other things, on the nature of the equipment 
and the efficiency of organisation and supervision. Then again 
the measurement of total production in terms of common unit is 
a very difficult task. Even the final products of an industry or 
undertaking are not always uniform and easily measurable. To 
prescribe a norm of annual production is even difficult. Further 
the basic conditions in any one year may be quite different from 
the conditions on which the norm has been determined. The 
production equipment might have increased or diminished or 
improved or deteriorated in the meantime. The size and composi- 
tion of the labour force might similarly have changed. There 
may be involuntaiy interruptions for which no one may he 
responsible. To compare actual production in any given year 
with the norm would, therefore, be extremely unscientific and 
unsatisfactory. To compare total production m any industry with 
the normal total production of that industry would be an even 
more unsatisfactory basis, as the number of working units in the 
industry might itself vary from year to year” 1 

I Government of India, Report of the Profit Sharing Committee, 194B 
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The difficulties pointed out by the Committee in determining 
the labour’s share of profit varying with the amount of produc- 
tion are real and practical. Moreover, such a profit sharing 
scheme will be complicated and unintelligible to workers and its 
working will be difficult. The Government of India wanted a 
a profit sharing scheme to serve as a direct incentive to production. 
But this is not possible. A profit sharing scheme can develop a 
sense of loyalty and responsibility among the workers. Towards 
the undertaking in which they are engaged, it can lead from 
sharing in the profit to sharing in proprietorship ; and then 
indirectly it can affect production of undertakings. But it is not 
likely to prove a direct incentive method of wage payment. Incen- 
tive to industrial production comes from the production bonus 
s> stem of wage payment and profit sharing cannot be devised to 
take its place. 

According to the Committee profit sharing must be viewed, 
in the final analysis, from three important angles, namely, profit 
sharing as a method of securing industrial peace and profit sharing 
as a step in the participation of labour in management. On the 
first point, the Committee held the view that by distributing the 
share of labour — the total share itself being arbitrarily determined — 
among individuals in proportion to their total earnings in a 
preceding period, a measure of individual incentive to labour for 
increased production would be provided. On the second part, 
the Committee was of the opinion that giving labour a share in the 
profits of industry apart from wages, would create psychological 
conditions favourable to the restoration and maintenance of 
industrial peace which is bound to augment production. The 
Committee held that it could not apply the third criterion in view 
of the fact that it raised political and economic issues outside its 
terms of reference. 

Dealing with the question of fair return on capital, the 
Committee defined capital employed as paid up capital plus 
reserves (including all future allocations of services which are held 
for the purpose of the business). Reserves will exclude deprecia- 
tion and will include only those reserves built out of profits on 
which taxes have been paid. In their view, depreciation should 
be the first charge on gross profits and reserves the first charge 
on net profits, i.e , gross profits minus depreciation, managing 
agency and taxation. The Committee on this question of fair 
return on capital arrived at the conclusion that a fair return 
on capital employed in the established industries, to which the 
profit sharing scheme was recommended should be that minimum 
return which would encourage further investment. Taking all 
factors into account the Committee thought that six per cent on 
paid up capital plus all reserves held for the purpose of the 
business would be a fair rate under existing circumstances. After 
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examination of extent of reserves in undertakings in industries 
selected, the Committee believed that six per cent on capital 
employed augmented by 50 per cent of the surplus profit would 
enable the concerns to declare a reasonable dividend. 

In regard to labour’s share in surplus profits, the Committee 
concluded that this should be 50% of the surplus profits of the 
undertaking. The individual worker’s share should be in propor- 
tion to his total earnings during the preceding 12 months, minus 
dearness allowance and any other bonus received by him. This 
should be in substitution of any other form of profit sharing bonus 
that was being paid. If, however, the individual worker’s sh arc 
exceeded 25% of his basic wages, cash payments should be limned 
to 25% of his basic wages and the excess held on his account either 
in Ins provident fund or otherwise. It expressed iteslf in favour of 
the introduction of a scheme of profit sharing on a 50— -5 o basis 
as an experimental measure for a period of five years, in the .first 
instance in six well-established industries : cotton, textiles, jute, 
steel (main producers) cement, manufacture of tyres and manufac- 
ture of cigarattcs. The Committee did not plump for profit sharing 
on a wide scale, considering such a course tantamount to under- 
taking a voyage on unchartered seas. 

The Committee recommended a scheme whereby profit 
sharing should normally be unitwise, but in certain selected cases, 
on an industry-eum-locality basis to be tried out in the cotton textile 
industry in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur. Says the report : 
‘'In these cases, the surplus profits of the units will be pooled for 
the purpose of ascertaining what should be the profit sharing bonus 
payable to labour in the industry in that locality. This bonus 
shall be payable, as a minimum by every unit to its labour, 
irrespective of its profits. But in those units where half the surplus 
profits (i.e., the amount due to labour in that unit) exceeds the 
sum required to pay the minimum bonus referred to in the previous 
sentence, such excess shall also be paid to the workers of that unit. 
In all cases, however, individual cash disbursement will be limited 
to 25 per cent of a worker’s basic wage, and any excess will be 
kept in his account, provident fund or otherwise. The net effect 
will be that labour employed in every unit in the locality will get 
a minimum share calculated on the basis of the total of half the 
surplus profits of all units in the locality which make surplus profits. 
The Committee recognises that this proposal amounts to a funda- 
mental departure from the principle of profit sharing to the extent 
that it involves the payment of a minimum sum by units who have 
ciher incurred a loss or made a profit less than the average profit 
of the industry. Except in the case of such units, however, it would 
be a scheme of profit sharing as ordinarily understood. The 
proposal moreover meets one of the employers, fundamental 
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objections to profit sharing localitywise basis, inasmuch as it does 
not involve efficient units subsidizing workers of inefficient units. 1 

Thus the Committee recommended the mean between what { s 
desirable and what is practicable in the present circumstances j n 
Indian industry. It wisely refused to allow its deliberations to be 
unduly influenced by the bogey of precedents and examples, 
though it was not unaware (as the report shows) that profit sharing 
had been introduced by statute in Venezuela, Mexico, Palestine 
and New Zealand. 

So far as the capital employed is concerned, it is wrong to 
in elude into it the whole of the reserve. Reserves are created out 
of the net profit and its main objective is to strengthen the financial 
p°sition of the concern and to provide for general contingencies. 
From the business point of view the creation of reserve is indispens- 
able and every concern must aim at creating a reserve so that as 
soon as possible its amount becomes equivalent to the paid up share 
capital of the concern. The financial position of the concern is 
judged by the amount of its reserves and not by its paid up capital. 
So creation of an adequate reserve is essential. But a profit sharing 
scheme is based on the social consideration that profit is the result 
of the joint efforts of entrepreneurs and workers. However, pru- 
dent and tactful the entrepreneurs may be, and however sound 
and correct their judgment may be, they will be unable to make 
profi t if labour does not co-operate with them and assist them in 
materialising their schemes. If this fundamental is accepted the 
reserve, which is only an allocation from the net profit must be 
considered to belong to entrepreneurs as well as to workers. And if 
the entire reserve is included in the capital employed and on this 
capital employed a return is calculated, then the return will be only 
unfair, as it will amount to giving of a return to entrepreneurs on 
something which actually belongs to workers. Capital employed 
therefore should include the paid up share capital and only 50% 
of the accumulated general reserve. 

Then there is another matter. If the entire amount of reserve 
is allowed to form part of the capital employed, every year this 
amount will go on increasing by the amount of yearly reserve 
allocation, and consequently the return on capital will go on 
increasing and the share of profit remaining for workers will go on 
decreasing. Thus as the stability of a concern will go on improv- 
ing the share of profit to labourer will go on decreasing. This will 
be unfair to labour. It only 50% of the reserve is added to the 
paid up capital to determine the capital employed, then also the 


1 Rtport of the Cceimillei on Profit Sharing , p. 11. 
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return on capital will go on increasing yearly, but this will be only 
due to the addition of the portion of reserve which should belong 
to capital. There is one safeguard, also, which should be provided 
by making an amendment to the Indian Companies Act, and that 
is that, no company should convert than more 50% of its accumulated 
reserve fund into share capital by issuing bonus shares. In the 
absence of such a provision, the employers may convert the entire 
reserve fund into share capital and the increase the employed 
capital of their concern. 

It is, however, to be noted that loans and over-drafts from 
banks and debentures though they provide capital to a cencern for 
carrying on its business, yet for calculating a fair return on capital 
for profit purposes they must be excluded from the term employed 
capital. Interest on borrowings from banks and on debentures 
ts considered as necessary revenue expenditure and is charged to 
the profit and loss account before determining the net profit 
and therefore again no interest should be paid on them, which 
will occur, if they arc included in the employed capital. 

A Critical Estimate of the Profit Sharing Scheme 

The report of the Committee on Profit sharing was not 
unanimous. It includes an additional note by Mr. A. D. Shroff 
and five notes of dissent by Mr. S. P. Jain, Prof. Radha Kamal 
Mukerjee, Mr. Asoka Mehta, Mr. Khandubhai K. Desai and 
Mr. U. B. Katnik. 

Prof. Radha Kamal Mukerjee had condemned the proposed 
experiment and suggested instead, a formula for profit sharing 
correlated to output which he considers not only practicable but 
also imperative in the present grave crisis arising out of the 
d iminution of industrial production 'in the country. His formula 
for the determination of the workers’ share in the divisible profits 
lays down that 12Jr per cent of such profits may be regarded as 
"the basic minimum to be distributed to the workers of an 
industrial establishment on the basis of the principle of social 
justice. Further, the workers’ share of the profits should range 
from 124 to 50 per cent in accordance with production. For every 
increase per capita output over the standard output by one 
per cent, the additional divisible profit to the workers should be 
two per cent, subject to the proviso that the workers’ share shall 
not exceed 50 per cent of the total divisible pool. The norm 
will have to he determined for each factory' individually, 1943, 1944 
and 1945 being reckoned as the base years. In the case of 
factories which came into existence after 1943, however, the norm 
shall be the same as of the representative units in each industry. 
According to this eminent authority, the cash distribution in any 
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particular year should not exceed 25 per cent of the whole, and 
the. balance should be distributed in the form of bonus shares, 
which while they shall not form part of the capital, shall in every 
other way confer the same rights as ordinary shares. He has in 
his note of dissent very ably shown how these bonus share will 
enable the labour force to acquire a stable, continuing and 
expanding stake in the industrial establishment. His formula 
amply ensures fulfilment of the ends for which a sliding scale was 
devised, not the least of its merits being that it serves to relate 
wages to cost of living and to combat inflation. Bes'des it is 
calculated to pave the way towards the realisation of industrial 
democracy and the building up of a pattern of socialism suited to 
the Indian social tra dition 

Certain critical observers have expressed the opinion that the 
profit sharing scheme, though admirable on paper, suffers 
from the defects that it is at the same time too revolutionary and 
too conservative. The Committee laid down that the scheme must 
be viewed in the final analysis, from three important angles, namely, 
an incentive to production, as a method of receiving industrial 
peace and as a step in the participation of labour in management. 

It may be pointed out that profit sharing is certainly a 
stepping stone to the achievement of “Industrial Democracy.” 

Whether profit sharing can act as an adequate incentive to 
increased production is much too doubtful. As has already been 
pointed out. 

(i) the reward has little relation to effort ; 

(ft) the reward is very remote ; 

(iif) the reward is very uncertain, 

(iv) tha reward is based on collective effort and not on 

individual labour ; 

(v) the reward is available to the efficient as well as the 

inefficient, and 

( vi ) The reward is, therefore, to be considered as a windfall 
gain or even as something to which every worker had 
a birth right and not as a recognition of efficient work. 

Coming to another point whether industrial peace can be 
•ensured through profit sharing we may expect better results in this 
respect. The workers may begin to feel that they are part owners 
of the undertaking and therefore the class war may be diminished. 
But we cannot be too sure of that. Their might be conflicts over 
the computation of profits and the labourers might feel that the 
employer is throwing dust in their eyes. Labour organisations 
may stiffly oppose such schemes if not for any other reason, at 
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least to perpetuate their own hold over labour. Periods of losses 
and depressions may bring about considerable antagonism beween 
labour and capital and whenever the reward is below expectation 
there may be a conflict. 

The success of profit sharing in the ultimate end lies not 
to much on the extent of gains that it can provide to workers, but 
on the spirit of co-operation which it can inculcate among workers. 
It has been argued on the part of employers that since industrial 
profits are declining at present it is not an opportune time for this 
experiment. 

The Central Advisory Council, which considered this report, 
also could not arrive at any agreement. The matter came up 
again and again at the meetings of the joint consultative Board in 
August and September, 1957 as also in June. 1952. Mr, Gulzarilal 
Nanda, the Chairman of this Board which was set up by the 
Industries Development Committee felt that in view of the compli- 
cated nature of the problems of bonus and profit sharing, there 
was a need to set up norms or standard formula with the assistance 
of experts from India as well as from the U. S. A., the U. K- , 
Germany and the I. L. O. The Planning Commission in the First 
Five Year Plan had also pointed out that the question of profit 
sharing and bonuses needs expert study, and the payment of 
bonuses in cash should be restricted and the balance should go 
towards the workers’ savings. 


However, since the profit sharing experiment has not yet been 
launched no final verdict can be given on the wisdom of the new 
proposal. The experiments on profit sharing in foreign countries 
are rather discouraging. As Patterson points out, “In both 
Great Britain and the United States such schemes have shown a 
high rate of mortality”. The McGraw-Hill Digest of November 
1946 surveying the results of profit sharing in U. S. A. points out, 
profit sharing has been abandoned by 6)% of the 161 firms 
surveyed by National Industrial Conference Board. More than 25% 
were dropped as the result of employers’ or employees’ dissatis- 
factions, Some 36% because there were no profits to share or the 
company had gone out of business or changed hands. Dissatisfac- 
tion arose mostly from employees, lack of understanding of the 
principles involved and their inability to comprehend the influence 
of the business cycle”. 


But in India, under the present circumstances the experiment 
deserves a fair trial. The country is suffering from acute industrial 
unrest and there is a great need for bringing about peace in 
industry. That can be done only if labour is made an equal partner 

riboSlri U ^n ?r T Ur ' C , ap - U u tht - The r T e has camc > when capitalists 
snould willingly art with a part of their earnings in favour of their 
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poor comrades in industry. If they do not do it willingly the- 
social forces may compel them to part with the whole. " ' ’ 

(ii) Collective Bargaining 

Collective bargaining is a process of discussion and negotia- 
tion between two parties, one or both of whom is a group of persons 
acting in concert. The resulting bargain is an understanding as 
to the terms or conditions under which a continuing service is to 
be performed. More specifically “collective bargaining is the 
procedure by which an employer or employers and a group of 
employees agree upon the conditions of work ” The institution 
is both a device used by wage workers to safeguard their interest? 
and an instrument of industrial organisation. 

The actual conduct of collective bargaining only approximates 
the norm of free agreement between equally interested and equally 
powerful parties. The interests of the two groups are unlike, the 
concern of one being with an expense of production, the other 
with the means of livelihood. The organisations are unlike, the 
labourers being associates for the specific purpose of bargaining, 
the employers being organised for production and profit making. 

The process of collective bargaining results, not in a labour 
contract, but in a trade agreement. This imposes no obligation 
upon the employer to offer or upon the labourers to accept work ; 
it guarantees neither to the employer’s workmen nor to the 
labourer’s job. It is nothing more than a statement of the 
conditions upon which such work as is offered and accepted is to 
be done. 

It is through the trade agreement, which is subsumed in the 
labour contract that collective bargaining becomes an agency of 
industrial order. The trade argreement, which specifics how job 
and workmen are to be brought together in production like a 
creed or a code, is of slow and tangled growth, the repetitious 
process of bargaining is the procedure by which the scheme of 
employment relations is built up and maintained. The general 
understanding is primarily concerned with wage rates, it is easily 
extended to the times and methods of wage payment, hours of 
labour, compensation for overtime, fines for infractions of rules, 
allowances for dead work, the protection of life and limb and hiring 
and firing. It may lay down the conditions of work in great 
detail, incorporate a code of working rules or specify technical 
practices, ways of handling materials, methods of checking rcsults- 
and standards of performance to test the competence of workmen. 
The constructive use of collective bargaining and the enforcement 
of trade agreements demand strong and continuing organisations 
and the faithful performance of obligations on both sides. 
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Collective Bargaining in India 

Collective bargaining has not made much progress in India. 
There are two important reasons for it. Firstly , the managements 
tontend that it is the picscncc of a multiplicity of unions of workers 
with various political affiliations, it is difficult to start negotiations 
with particular unions as the negotiations may themselves constitute 
41 starting point for a dispute in the undertaking. And even if an 
agreement is reached in such a situation it is difficult to enforce it 
{or all workers as the members of the non-negotiating unions may 
be opposed to it foi the simple reason that they had no hand in 
its conclusion. 

Secondly, on the other hand, the representatives of workers’ 
■union advance the argument that non-recognition of unions is 
mainly responsible for the slow progress of trade unionism and 
the absence of collective bargaining. The second reason given bv 
them is that managements are either unwilling to negotiate or if 
they do start negotiations the right spirit is lacking. 

With the commencement of the Second Five Year Plan period, 
India has entered another and bigger phase of industrialisation. For 
economic development and progress of the Second Five Year Plan 
m our countrry, internal peace is essential. All Plans and Schemes 
would end in fiasco, in the absence of such a peace. Similarly, 
■for planned development in an undertaking or an industry 
industrial peace is indispensable. Indian industry is, however, 
faced with some controversial problems. The foremost among 
uhese is that of modernisation. Since modernisation is associated 
in workers’ minds with displacements in the context of the 
•unemployment problem in the country, it invites hostility. But th- 
redeeming feature of the Indian situation is that there is vast scope 
-for industrial expansion. In a bid to raise productivity, modernisa- 
tion cannot be ruled out altogether as Indian industry cannot 
compete foreign markets if it does not follow methods of production 
practised in industrially advanced countries. 

From a union’s standpoint, the object of collective bargaining 
■is to provent unilateral action by an employer. This is accomplished 
Iby requiring him to sign a contract fitting conditions of employment 
for a specified period and establishing a procedure for handlin'* 
disputed issues arising during the period. Collective bargaining 
is, thus an employer regulating device, a method of guaranteeing 
certain rights and immunities to the worker by limiting the 
employer’s freedom of action. ° 


Moreover in order to solve the various 
of the undertaking and of industry, 
-organisations have to come together. Labour 


problems at the level 
managements, and workers, 
" l legislation and the 
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•enforcement machinery can only provide the setting in which 
industry may function. The solution of common problems can 
come from the parties directly concerned. “In this context, 
collective agreements provide the climate for smooth progress. 
The agreements spell out the working relationship between 
employers’ and workers’ organisations in which a synthesis between 
, the demands for one side and concessions from the other can be 
given practical shape. That they are particularly suited to Indian 
conditions at the present moment when India needs industrial 
peace, no one would deny.” 1 2 

International Background 3 

The scope and coverage of collective bargaining have 
extended almost everywhere. It is estimated that the conditions 
of work of one-third of the non-agricultural labour force in the 
United States are determined in this way. Over the past 75 years, 
the American labour movement has consistently viewed rising 
productivity as a source of improvement in the wage-earner’s 
standard of living, with these improvements to be obtained princi- 
pally through the process of collective bargaining, that in 
Switzerland about half the nation’s labour force is covered by 
-collective agreements, and that at least half the industrial workers 
of Austria, Belgium, the Federal Republic of Germany, Luxem- 
bourg, the Scandinavian countries are also covered by such agree- 
ment. The practice of collective bargaining has also spread to 
larger numbers of workers in the less developed countries, though 
•the proportion covered is still low in all of them. In the U. S. S. R. 
and certain countries of Eastern Europe collective contracts at the 
level of undertaking extend to the vast majority of the workers. 

This important tendency towards collective bargaining reflects 
in most countries, the growing maturity of trade union movements 
and their belief that that collective agreements provide an effective 
and flexible means of adjusting social progress to technical and 
jeonomic progress and of defining the respective rights and 
obligations of management and labour over a given period of 
time. It also reflects a changing outlook on the part ot em- 
ployers, a greater willingness to negotiate with the workers on 
i collective basis and to concede the advantages of such a system 
is a means of fixing objectives and working conditions. 

Issues dealt with through Collective Bargaining 

Once the principle of collective bargaining is accepted, it is 
applied for the solution of many kinds of problems which offer 

1 I, L. O., Rectnl Diviiopmtnt in Certain Aspect of Indian Economy, III, 19. >7 

p. 104. 

2 The information for this is drawn from the Report of the Director General 

to the 38tb session of the International Conference and other I. L. O. Sources. 
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to the parties opportunities of reaching a compromise through 
mutual concessions. In addition to wages, hours of work and 
paid holidays (which almost always constitute the essential area 
of collective bargaining) management and the trade unions some- 
times co-operate in developing job evaluation systems which would 
facilitate the fixing of wage rates in the undertaking for the 
different categories of workers on the basis of duties performed. 

A model collective agreement for the chemical industries in 
the Federal Republic of Germany concluded on 2nd February, 
1953, which covers some 300,000 workers in the chemical industries, 
includes the following points of agreement : — • 


(i) Normal hours of work ; 

(if) overtime night work, and work of Sundays and public 
holidays ; 

(tit) overtime rates ; 

(jo) breaches to be counted in assessing working hours ; 

(v) working hours of staff required to standby ; short time 
(vt) employment injuries ; 

(viij wages ; 

(v»«) wage categories ; 

(j’a) bonus for dangerous or unhealthy work ; 

(*) payment by results ; 

(ix) holidays with pay ; 

(xn) termination of contracts of employment; and Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Boards, functions, procedures. 

number 0 of 16 ctdjectfw* l0ymCnt securit y are aIso dealt with in a 
collective agreements often^^^V With re S ard t0 dismissals, 
and Swede!) 2 pr0 Y\ dc (especially in U. S. A., Italy 

prior to introduction o^n WU j workcrs ’ representatives, either 

live dismissals effected for ^on r ° d - UCtl ° n ™ ctho . ds or P rior to collec- 
cctea lor economic considerations. 

concluded at the'levef of a Jjf5 3 * j° de ^. ivc agreements are often 
they arc generally included 1 underta ^ m g- In Western Europe 
trade unfon federauSs id "^^ T Pl ° yCrS ’ - associatioas and 
activity over a Jvcn sL^b to - a P articula r branch of 

countries like Bdgium g Fran£ h r n™* n ,f tlonal or loc ? L In some 
legislation provides for the and Switzerland the 

«f their principles to third partied. 7 ° f ex£endin S tfae application 
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Central Agreements 

“The two most important agreements concluded in India 
are the (i) the Delhi Agreement of 17th February, 1951, and 
( H ) the Bonus Agreement of January, 1956. 

1, TBe Delhi Agreement 

This agreement was concluded at a conference of the repre- 
sentatives of labour and management and it related to rationalisa- 
tion and allied matters. The mam points on which agreement was 
reached are : — 

(0 Musters should be standardised, and workloads fixed on 
the basis of technical investigations carried out by experts selected by 
the management and labour. Side by side working conditions 
should be standardised. In the case of new machinery, a period 
of trial may be necessary before standardisation is effected. 

(it) Wherever rationalisation is contemplated, fresh recruit- 
ment should be stopped and vacancies due to death and retirement 
should not be refilled. 

(if i) Surplus labour should be offered work in other depart- 
ments wherever possible without causing a break in service and 
without bringing down their emoluments as far as possible. 

(ip) Having regard to the position regarding raw materials, 
the state of the capital goods and the demand for the products of 
an industry, wherever the conditions of the industry permit, new 
machinery should be installed. 

(p) Gratuities should be offered as inducement to workers 
to retire voluntarily. 

(pi) Retrenchment should be effected from amongst persons 
who have been freshly employed. 

(vii) Workers thrown out of employment as a result of 
rationalisation should be offered facilities for retraining for alterna- 
tive occupations. The period of such trainning may extend 
up to 9 months A training scheme should be jointly worked out 
by the Government employers and workers. 

(pin) The maintenance of the workers during the training 
period should be the responsibility of the management whereas 
the cost of training should be borne by the Government. 

(ix) Full use should be made of the possibilities of utilising 
the surplus labour in various projects undertaken by the Govern- 
ment. 
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(x) Incentives for sharing the gains of rationalisation 
through higher wages and a better standard of living should be 
provided. Where such gains are made through the additional 
efforts of the workers, they should receive a share in the resulting- 
benefit, most of which should pass to workers where wages are 
below the living wage. Where there has been some capital invest* 
ment by the management this should be taken into account in 
distributing the worker’s share. The object is to facilitate the 
worker's attaining a living wage standard, through acceptance of 
rationalisation.” 

2 Bonus Agreement for Plantation Workers 

This agreement was reached in Delhi in January, 1956, 
between the representatives of the Indian Tea Association, and the 
Indian Tea Planteis’ Association, on the one band, and the Hind 
Mazdoor Sabha and the I. N. T. U. C., on the other, on the pay- 
ment of bonus to about a million plantation workers. 

The agreement related to bonus for the years 1953 to 1956. 
For the years 1953 and 1954, the following lump sum payments 
were to be made to each adult male and female worker who had 
completed not less than 240 and 1 75 days’ work respectively iD 
1954 : — 

Under 300 acres 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Assam Zone one 

130 

65 

Do. two 

130 

65 

Cachar 


32-8-0 

Darjeeling 


27-8-0 

Dooars 


65 

Term 


50 

Tripura 


39-8-0 


Workers who had put in work for less number of days were 
to get proportionately lesser amount as bonus. Half the rate was 
applicable in the case of children on the basis of 175 days’ work 
in a year. 

It was also provided that no bonus was to be paid if the 
company made no profit m 1954. Two-thirds of the bonus amount 
was payable before 29tli February, 1956, and the balance before 
the and of 1956, preferably in the form of National Savings 
Certificate. 

To determine the bonus for 1955 and 1956, it was provided 
that the companies were to be selected in each area by the 
drawing of lots, and the bonus payable tvould bear to the figures 
agreed upon for the years 1953 and 1954 the same proportion as 
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the profits of 1955 and 1956 bear to the profits of the same Com- 
panies in I934.” 1 

Agreements in Industries 

On the 27th June, 1955, the Textile Labour Association and 
the Ahmcdabad Millowncrs’ Association entered into two agree- 
ments for laying down the procedure for the grant of bonus and 1 
voluntary settlement of industrial disputes. They remained in. 
force .up to 31st December, 1957. Under the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, 1946, the parties were entitled to terminate the 
lgrcement after a period of one year but both the parties had 
igreed not to exercise their right in so far as the agreements 
elating to bonus was concerned. As regards the second agreement 
t can be revoked earlier by anv of the parties by giving six months’ 
lotice. The following are the salient features of the agree- 
ments : — 


Bcnus, The agreement applies to all the local member mills 
if the Association and relates to bonus claims in respect of year 
1953 to 1957 (both inclusive). The claims relating to bonus arc to. 
ie determined on the basis of the working result of the concern as 
liscloscd in the blance sheet and profit and loss account for the 
,’ear adopted by the company. The agreement provides that 
mnus would be payable onlv out of an “avoidable surplus of 
jrofit” after making provision for all the prior charges, e.g., statu- 
orv depreciation and development rebate, taxes, reseives for 
■ehabilitation, replacement and modernisation of block including a- 
air return on paid up capital. The fair return is taken as laid 
lown in the Full Bench formula of the Labour Appellate Tribunal, 
lamely, at 6% on paid up capital in cash or otherwise including 
lonus shares and on reserves employed as working capital (at 2 per- 
cent), The bonu" will be paid to the employees out of available- 
urplus at a rate not less than 4’8 per cent and not more than 
!5 per cent of the basic wages earned during the year in question. 
The actual payment of bonus will be regulated as follows *. — 

(1) In any year a mill has an available surplus of profit, 
.\hich is adequate for granting bonus at a rate higher than the 
:eiling of 25 per cent and it pays the maximum, it will set aside a 
iart of the residue not exceeding 25 per cent of the basic wage to- 
i “reserve” for bonus for “set on” adjustment in subsequent 
ears. At no time the reserve is to exceed an amount equivalent 
o 25 percent of the basic wages earned during the year. This 
Reserve would be utilised for making up the deficit in any subsc- 


1 Adasted from I. X.. O's Kictnt Fn tlcfn-irts m Ctrl out Asfccls of Ir.dian- 
conemj, III. PP‘ 102-112. 
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•quern year when the profits are inadequate to pay bonus as 
qirovided in the agreement. 

(2) A mill whose profit is not adequate to provide for all 
prior charges or has suffered a loss will pay a minimum bonus of 
4*8 per cent of the basic wages earned without creating a pre- 
cedent. Such a mill will be entitled to "set off” the amount so paid 
against the amount of bonus that will be payable in subsequent^ 
•years. 


(3) If the available surplus profit of a mill in a particular 
year is adequate to grant bonus at a rate lower than the ceiling, 
the quantum of bonus will be fixed in such a manner that there 
■will remain with the mill at least Rs. 10,000 after granting bonus. 
This sum is not to be mixed up with the amount "set on.” 

(4) If in respect of any year, a mill has available surplus of 
•profits which can pay bonus at a rate lower than the minimum 
•rate fixed under the agreement and it pays bonus at the minimum 
-rate, it will be entitled to "set off” the excess amount thus paid by 
•it to make up the minimum bonus against the amount of bonus 
•that would be payable in subsequent years in the following 
manner : — If in a subsequent year, the available surplus of profits 
■of the mill is adequate to grant bonus at the maximum rate, the 
mill will first take out of the amount thus pa>ablc as bonus the 
"set off” amount carried over from a previous year and will 
•distribute the remaining amount as bonus. If in a subsequent 
year the available surplus of profits is adequate only to grant 
bonus at a rate lower than the maximum, the mill will first set 
aside out of the available surplus at least Rs. 10,000 and out of the 
balance will take out the "set off” amount carried over from 
•a previous year. 


The agreement provides that the amount of reserve for bonus 
•set aside for “set-on” and similar unadjusted amount,, of "set-off” 
•shall lapse at the termination of the agreement in 1957. The two 
Associations are to jointly determine the available surplus of profit 
and fix the quantum of bonus to be distributed m the case of 
each individual mill. If there is any difference of opinion 
between the parties the matter is to be referred toithe President of 
the Labour Appellate Tribunal, and if he is not available to an 
umpire agreed under the second agreement or in his absence to a 
person mutually agreed upon and his decision will be binding, 
d he agreement also prescribes the time within which payment is 
to be made and the manner in which it will be distributed among 
'% orkers. 
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Settlement of Disputes 

The second agreement which is in t he nature of a submission 
under section 66 (1) of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act 
provides that all future industrial disputes, except those relating 
to bonus, between the local members of mills of the Ahmedabad 
Millowners’ Association and the Textile Labour Association will 
be settled without going to the court by mutual uegotiations failing 
which by arbitration. Under the agreement, each party is to 
constitue a panel of arbitrators and also to jointly nominate a 
panel of umpires consisting of not less than two and not more 
than five independent persons. Whenever there is any industrial 
dispute each party is to nominate its own arbitrator from the 
panel and the two arbitrators are to form a Board of Arbitration. 
This Board is required to select an umpire out of the panel or 
from outsiders so that in case of “difference of opinion between the 
two Arbitrators, it shall refer their individual decisions to him for 
giving his Award whose decision would be final and binding.” 

Agreement in the Bombay Testile Industry 

In Bombay, a long drawn out dispute on the question of 
bonus has been settled by an agreement between the Millowners’ 
Association and the Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Bombay. This 
agreement follows generally the Ahmedabad model. The Indus- 
trial court had since 1949 declared some mills in Bombay as 
uneconomic units and exempted them from payment of bonus. 
The agreement provides that these units would also have to pay 
bonus for at least 15 days for 1952. 

The agreement entitles nearly 2,50,000 textile workers of 
Bombay to get bonus ranging fiom 15 days to three months’ basic 
vage for every year from 1952 to 1957. The Millowners’ Associa- 
ion has also agreed to make an outright payment of Rs. 50 lakhs 
owards industrial housing which will enable 4 000 tenements to 
ue built. 

Agreement between the Tata Iron and Steel Company 

and the Tata Workers’ Union 

An agreement to establish and maintain orderly and cordial 
•elations between the company and the union so as to promote 
he interests of the employees and the efficient operation of the 
:ompany’s business was entered into between the Tata Iron and 
Jteel Company Ltd., Jamshedpur and the Tata Workers’ Union on 
3th January, 1956. The main provisions of this agreement which 


25 
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will remain in force for three years in the first instance are as 
follows : — 

Mutual Security. To further the objectives of goodwill and co- 
operation, the company and the union have given to each other cer- 
tain assurances for their mutual security. For example, the company 
has assured that it u ill continue to recognise the Tata Worker! 
Union as the sole bargaining agent of employees at Jamshedpur in 
the union sphere. It has also agreed, in principle to a union mem- 
bership security system and to collection of union subscription 
through the pay roll in respect of employees other than supervisory 
staff. The union for its part has recognised the right of the company 
to introduce new or improved methods or equipment, to decide the 
number and location of plants, the nature of equipment or machi- 
nery, etc., subject to the condition that it will be consulted where 
the employees’ interests are adversely affected. The union has 
recognised the right of the company ; (i) to hire, transfer, promote 
or discipline employees, following the normal procedure, (it) to 
fix the number of men required for the normal operation of a 
section or department and to eliminate, change or consolidate 
jobs, sections, departments, or divisions provided that where 'the 
employees’ interests are adverse ly affected the union will be con- 
sulted before a decision is taken. 


Closes Association of Employees with Management. The company 
has decided to associate work employees with management in the 
working of the industry and the company and the union will 
discuss and devise at an early date ways and means of progressively 
achieving that objective at appropriate level and by gradual 
stages. 


Produdhily. The company has assured the union that (i) there 
will be no retrenchment of existing employees* (ii) the employees 
required for jobs other than those in which they are at present em- 
ployed will wherever necessary be trained for the specific jobs, (m) 
if the employees are transferred or put under training they will be 
guaranteed their present average earnings under the agreement. 
The fixation of the number of men required for the normal opera- 
tion of each existing section or department as referred earlier 
shall be carried out and completed within a period of one year' 
from the date of agreement. In the event of disagreement about 
such number the matter will be referred to independent experts 
tor arbitration and if the parties fail to agree upon the appoint- 
ment of independent experts the matter will be decided by an 
arbitrator appointed by the Government of India and his decision 
will be binding to both the parties. 
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Job description. Job evaluation and Wage slrucure. As a scientific 
approach to labour productivity the company and the union have 
agreed to a programme of job evaluation as the basis of simplifi- 
ed and rational wage structure in future The work of job 
evaluation will be done by a joint committee composed of 
equal number of representatives of the union and the company 
with an independent expert as chairman. 

Revision of Wages and Gratuity. Pending job evaluation the 
company has agreed to give two flat ad-hoc increases — one on 1st 
January, 1956, and the other on 1st January, 1957, at the rate 
of annas 2 per day to those daily rated workers who get up to 
Rs. 3 per day and at the rate of Rs. 3-4 per month to all 
clerical employees getting up to Rs. 140 per month and all monthly 
rated, workers getting up to Rs. 75 per month. The agreement 
provides for inclusion of dearness allowance proper in the calcula- 
tion of gratuity payment. This benefit is given only to those 
employees in Jamshedpur whose basic salary or wages do not 
exceed Rs. 500 p. m. 

The agreement further stipulates that afier the completion 
of the expansion of the company’s plant and of the job evaluation 
programme, the company and the union agree to negotiate revised 
'"wages and emoluments separately for (I ) workers in the plant 
(2) supervisory staff (3) employees outside the works. 

Construction of Quarters. The company has agreed to construct 
300 one-room quarters and 1,700 two-rooms quarters by 31st 
March 1959, subject to the satisfactory conclusion of land 
acquisition proceedings now pending. Water supply Inside the houses 
has also been promised in return for a reasonable charge in the 
shape of increased rent. 

Promotions. The company has agreed that promotions to 
vacancies in the supervisory and non-supervisory staff will be made 
whenever possible internally. 

Grievance Procedure, Works Committees, Discipline, etc. It has been 
agreed that a grievance procedure formulated in consultation with 
the unions should be introduced in all departments and shall be 
strictly followed . Intervention at the top union and management 
.level will take place only in exceptional cases. 

The above experiments speak much for the reasonableness 
on the part of managements and the sense of responsibility on the 
side of the labour. A time is bound to come, when India will 
rank as one of the leading industrial countries of the world. New 
units now in industry should start not only with latest plants but 
also with the latest attitudes and ideas in industrial relations. In 
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this sphere collective agreements have played a dominant part in 
industrially advanced countries. The recent agreements have 
given a highly significant lead, which, it is hoped will be followed 
by managements and unions all over India. 

In India in the textile industry, the future trend is for the 
conclusion of agreements at the level of industry. In other cases, 
the agreements are at the level of undertaking. The reason for 
this is that the textile industry is the oldest manufacturing industry s 
in the country and it is concentrated in certain localities. 
Moreover, the millowners and workers are also organised on an 
industry-wise basis. 



CHAPTER XVII 

LABOUR LEGISLATION IN INDIA 

j. In all industrial countries of the world it has been found 
necessary to pass laws for the purpose of improving the conditions 
oflabour and avoiding the evils of the factory system. 

'"The beginnings of labour legislation in India go back to 
the thirties of the last century, when, immediately after the 
abolition of slavery, various British colonies turned to India as a 
source of cheap labour, and considerable numbers of Indians 
began to emigrate as labourers under contracts of various types. 
As a result the Government of India found it necessary to legislate 
for the regulation of the recruitment, forwarding and employment 
of Indian emigrants under the indenture system, and although 
this legislation applied only to emigration to foreign countries, it 
had a great influence upon the development of labour legislation 
within India, especially in connection with the recruitment, for- 
warding and employment of tea garden labourers in Assam. No 
? nced was then felt for a uniform policy, in labour legislation 
covering all industries ; in recent years, although the principal 
branches of organized industry are still regulated by separate 
legislative measures, the tendency has been to draft legislation in 
accordance with uniform general principles, partly to take account 
of the Conventions of the International Organization which have 
either been ratified or generally approved in India .... Under the 
Constitution of India which was in force up to the end of the period 
covered by this report, i.e., 31st March, 1937, the Government of 
India had authority to initiate legislative and administrative 
measures relating to labour for the whole of British India, but 
Provincial Governments were largely entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of central legislation and could, with the sanction of the 
Governor-General-in Council, also undertake the enactment of 
provincial labour legislation.” 1 

Legislation under India Act of 1935 

Under the constitutional provisions of the Government of 
India Act, 1935, there was a demarcation between provincial and 
Central functions regarding legislation as well as administration. 
Briefly, the regulation oflabour and safety in mines and oilfields, 
on the federal railways and in major parts as also interprovincial 
migration were Central subjects. But the following were subjects 


l I. L. O., Industrial Labour in India, 1938, pp. 62-63. 
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of concurrent legislative jurisdiction : "factories ; welfare 
labour ; conditions of labour ; provident fund ; employers 
and workmen’s compensation ; health insurance ; including in 
dity pension ; old age pensions ; unemployment insurance, tra 
unions ; industrial and labour disputes ; enquiiies and statistics t 
the purpose of any other matters.” 

The Central legislature and the provincial legislature both 
had power to make laws with respect to any of these matters o- 
concurrent jurisdiction and the central executive could give direc 
tions to the provinces for carrying into execution central laws or 
these subjects. 

Legislation during Second World War 

Following the outbreak of the war, and more particularly o 
the hostilities in the Pacific in December, 1941, numerous etner 
gency measures had to be taken with the object of utilisin| 
country’s vast resources, human and material, to the maximun 
advantage for the prosecution of the war. The more importan 
of these measures in the field of labour legislation were 1 : — 

(t) The promulgation of the National Service (Tecbnica 
Personnel) Ordinance in 1940, to control the employ 
ment and distribution of technical personnel (includinj 
managerial staff, supervisory staff, and skilled anc 
semi-skilled employees). 


(it) The Essential Services (Maintenance) Ordinance, 194- 
to make provision for the maintenance of certaii 
essential services during the war-time emergency. 


(iti) The relaxation, for the duration of the war-time emei 
gency, of the ban (imposed in 1937) on the employ 
ment of women in underground work in coal mines. 


(iv) The relaxation in factories and railways of the maxi 
mum limit on hours of- work set by the provisions c 
the Factories Act and the hours of Employmec 
Regulations. 


(v) The enactment in 1943 of the War Injuries (Compenst 
tion Insurance) Act with the object of imposing o 
industrial employers an obligation to pay compensa 
ti on in respect of war injuries to workers in the: 
employ, and the introduction in 1942 of a war injurit 


I'l.'E. O. Wartime Labonr Conditions and Reconstruction 
1916. pp. 45-55 ; and I. L. O., India Branch , Labour 
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scheme providing for the grant of relief to gainfully 
occupied persons over the age of 15. 

(vi) The framing of the new regulation under the Defence 
of India Rules (Rule 81 A) empowering the Govern- 
ment, to prohibit strikes or lockouts, to refer any 
dispute for conciliation or adjudication, to require 
employers to observe such terms and conditions of 
employment as might be specified and to enforce the 
decision of adjudicatois. 

All these war time statutes and regulations, with the exception 
of the last, have either been withdrawn or have ceased to have 
any practical effect. The main provisions of the Defence of India 
Rules 81A, were incorporated in the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. 

However, the war had left a permanent mark on the evolu- 
tion of labour policy in India — that of joint consultation between 
Governments, employers and workers on matters of all-India 
importance. The Tripartite Labour Organisation set up in 1942 
to promote uniformity in labour legislation to formulate a proce- 
dure for the settlement of industrial disputes and to serve as a 
platform for discussion of all matters of all-India importance, has 
taken firm root. The principle of tripartite collaboration has 
been extended to individual industries, and uipartite Industrial 
Committees have been set up for the coal, textile, jute, plantation, 
:ement and tanning and leather goods industries. 

Legislation after Independence 

The complete transfer of power in India on 15 August, 1947, 
to an Independent Government, had naturally an effect in the 
leld of labour legislation. Since • then significant changes have 
aken place in labour legislation in the country. Labour laws 
idopted by the Centre, apply to all territories in India. Among 
he Acts so applicable are the Indian Ports Act, 1908 ; die Indian 
Hines Act, 1923 ; the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 ; the Tea 
Districts Emigration Labour Act, 1932 ; the Children Act, 1933 ; 
he Indian Dock Labourers Act, 1934 ; the Payment of Wages Act, 
1936 ; the Goal Mines Safety Act, 1939; the Alines Maternity 
knefit Act, 1941 ; the Weekly Holidays Act, 1942 ; the Industrial 
itatistics Act, 1942 ; the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) 
^ct, 1946 ; the Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1946 ; 
he Goal Mines Labour-Welfare Fund Act, 1947 ; the Industrial 
lisputes Act, 1947 ; the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employ- 
nent) Act, 1948 ; the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 ; the Factories 
kt, 1948 ; the Industrial Disputes Act, (Banking and Insurance 
los. Act,) 1949. 
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The New Constitution of India, which came into force on 26th 
January, 1950, retains the same division of powers between the 
Centre (Union) and the Provinces (States) which was adopted 
under the Government of India Act, 1935. The Union Parliament 
has the exclusive right to legislate. They include participation 
in international confeience, associations and other bodies and 
implementation of decisions made thereat ; regulation of labour 
and safety in mines and oil-fields ; industrial disputes concerning 
Union employees ; and inter-state migration. 

The State legislatures have the exclusive right to enact legis- 
lation on the subjects in the State List. 

With regard to the subjects specified in the Concurrent List, 
both Parliament and the State legislatures have the right to make 
laws. But when the provisions of the Act passed by the Union 
conflict with those of an Act passed by a State, the former prevails 
over the latter. Among the subjects in the Concurrent List are : 

(i) trade unions, industrial and labour disputes ; 

( ii ) welfare of labour including conditions of work, provident 

funds, employers’ liability, workmen’s compensation, 
invalidity and old age pensions and maternity 
benefits ; 

(ni) social security and social insurance ; employment and 
unemployment ; 

(ir) Vocational and technical training of labour ; 

(y) Economic and social planning ; and 
(yi) factories. 

Labour Legislation— a Classification 

The labour laws that now operate in India may be classified 
under the following heads : — 

I. Legislations in respect of working and employment 

conditions covers these 

(t) The Indian Pactories Act, 1934 and as amended by Acts 
of 1940, 1941, 1944, 1945, 1946 and 1947. The whole 
of this legislation was recast in a new Act adopted in 
1948. It was again amended in 1949, 1950, 1951 and 
1954. 

(») The Employment of Children Act, 1938, as amended in 
1939, 1948, 1949, 1950 and 1953. 

in) Shops and Commercial Establishment Act, 1953. 
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{io) The Weekly Holidays Act, 1941, as amended in 1951. 

(t>) The Plantation Labour Act, 1951. 

(vi) Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923 and as amended in 
1949, 1950 and 1951. 

(vii) The Children (Pledging of Labour) Act, 1933 and as 
amended in 1950 and 1951. 

(viii) The Indian Mines Act, 1923, as amended in 1935, 1937 
and 1952. 

(ix) The District Emigrants Labour Act, 1932, as amended in 

1938, 1948, 1950 and 1951. 

( x ) The Indian Railways (Amendment) Act, 1930, again 

amended in 1950 and 1951. 

(xi) Railway Seivants Hours of Employment Act, 1931 as 

amended in 1951. 

(xti) The Indian Dock Labourers Act, 1934 as amended in 
1948 and 1951. 

(Hit) Motor Vehicles Act of 1939, and as amended in 1943, 
1950 and 1951. 

. Legislation in respect of Workers’ Organizations 
and industrial disputes covers 

(i) The Trade Unions Act, 1926 as amended in 1950 and 1951. 

(it) Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, 
as amended m 1950 and 1951. 

[. Legislation in respect of Wages and Welfare and 
Protection Measures covers 

(t) Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, as amended in 1925, 
1933, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1942, 1946, 1948, 1950 and 
1951. 

(it) Employees’ States Insurance Act, 1948, as amedned in 
1950 and 1951 . 

(«t) Payment of Wages Act, 1936 and as amended in 1937, 

1 940, 1950 and 1951. 

(tv) The Mines Maternity Benefit Act, 1941, as amended in 
1943, 1945, 1948 and 1951. 
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IV. Legislation in respect of Employer- employee rela- 
tionship covers 

(t) The Trade Disputes Act, 1929, as amended in 1938 and 
replaced by the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, as 
amended in 1948, 1949, 1950, and 1951, 1952, 1953 and 
" 1956. 

(ii) Industrial Disputes (Appellate Tribunal) Act, 1950, as 
amended in 1954. 

We will, however, discuss Labour Legislation under the 
following heads : — 


(1) Factory Legislation. 

(2) Plantation Legislation. 

(3) Mining Legislation. 

(4) Transport Legislation. 

(5) Seamen’s Legislation 

(6) Legislation relating to Workers in Shops and Commercial 

Establishment. 


1. Factory Legislation 

State regulation of tlic conditions of employment in factories 
in India started only in the year 1881 when the first Indian 
Factories Act was passed. Prior to this enactment^ the policy of 
the State towards labour matters was virtually that of LaisseZ-Fairc. 
Hours of work in most of the factories were from sunrise to sunset. 
Large numbers of women and children were employed. Workers 
enjoyed neither periodical nor weekly holidays. As a result of the 
awakening of the public conscience both in India and the United 
Kingdom in 1875 a Factory Commission was appointed by the 
Government of Bombay to enquire into the conditions of the 
operatives in the Bombay factories and the necessity or otherwise 
for the passing of a Factory Act”. 1 

Factories Act of 1881 

The Commission pointed out the prevalence of various 
abuses but on the question of legislation there was no agree- 
ment among its members. Various States of industrial impor- 
tance which were consulted by the Government of India also 
did not favour the enactment of legislation. The Government of 
India, however, decided to proceed with all-India legislation. 
This decision was vehemently opposed by several sections of public 

^ Tke information hereafter is from Indian Factory Legislation, A Historical Survf. 
and Indian Factory Law Administration by A. G. Clow. 
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opinion. . Nevertheless, after a number of Bills had been drafted 
and considered the first Act was passed in 1881. 

The Act represented a compromise between the radical and 
conservative shades of public opinion. It applied only to those 
factories which employed 100 or more persons and used mechanical 
power, defined a ‘child’ as any person below the age of 12 and 
prohibited the employment of children below the age of 7. The 
hours of work of children between the age of 7 and 12 were fixed 
at nine and provision was made for rest, intervals and holidays. 
Persons above 12 were treated as adults and except for certain 
provisions relating to health and safety there was little regulation 
of their conditions of work. 

Factory Act of 1891 

The inadequacy of the provisions of the Act, however, led 
the Government of India to consider proposals for its amendment 
almost immediately after it was put on the statute book. The 
Government of Bombay appointed a commission in 1884- to examine 
the question and to make recommendations. The appointment 
of this commission was followed by the appointment of another 
commission by the Government of India m 1890. Largely on the 
basis of the recommendations of the commission a new Factories 
Act was passed in 1891. The Act defined a ‘factory’ as any premises 
in which 50 or more persons were employed and empowered 
Provincial Government to extend its operation to factories employ- 
ing 20 or more persons ; provided for a compulsory stoppage of 
work for half an hour during the middle of the day and for weekly 
holidays, limited the hours of work for women to 1 1 per day and fixed 
the minimum age of employment for children at 9 and prescribed 
the working hours of children between 9 and 14 to a maximum of 7 
hours a day and to daylight. This Act also contained elaborate 
provisions for inspection and penalties. 

The Act of 1911 

During the next 20 yfcars in which the Act remained in force, 
certain new’ factors made their appearance and brought about a 
considerable change in Indian industrial conditions. The introduc- 
tion of electric light and boom in the cotton mill industry in 1904 
led to the working of long hours. Some of the mills in Bombay 
even worked for 15 hours m a day. This led to a demand for 
enquiry and in 190G a Preliminary Committee was appointed to 
investigate the existence of abuses. The report of this Committee 
pointed out the necessity of a more detailed and a wider enquiry. 
The Factor)’ Labour Commission U'as accordingly appointed in 1907 
to consider the whole question of factory labour. On the basis of 
the recommendations of the Commission a Bill was introduced in 
1909 which was passed into an Act in 1911. 
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The main features of the Act of 1911 were as follows: • 

(i) It limits for the first time the hours of work of adult 
males in textiles mills to 12 per day. 

(ii) Children’s hours in textile mills were reduced to 6 per 
day and more stringent measures for inspection and 
certification were provided. 

(iii) It prohibited the employment of women and children 
in certain dangerous processes and between the hours 
of 7 P. M. and 5. 30 A. M. 

Factory Act of 1922 

At the conclusion of the first World War there was a rising 
consciousness among the working classes which resulted in consider- 
able industrial unrest in 191 9. At about the same time Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation which was set up by the peace treaty 
began to have its influence on the Indian scene. The draft conven- 
tions and recommendations adopted by the International Labour 
Conference and the pressure of public opinion necessitated a revision 
of Labour Legislation. In 1922 therefore a revised and more 
comprehensive Act was passed. The Act applied to all factories 
which employed 20 or more pet sons and which used mechanical 
power. Provincial Governments were empowered to extend the 
operation of the Act to any industrial undertaking wherein 10 or 
more persons were employed. -Persons below the age of 15 were 
now treated as children and their hours of work were limited to 
6 in the day with a rest interval of half an hour after 5^ hours of 
work. The minimum age For the employment of children was also 
raised for 9 to 12 and no child could be admitted to employment 
unless a medical certificate was produced. The working hours of 
adults were limited to 1 1 hours a , day and to 60 hours in any one 
week and rest interval was increased for half an hour +o one hour. 
In addition to making various provisions relating to health and 
safety the Act for the first time provided that overtime work should 
be paid at one and a quarter times of the normal rates of pay. 1 

Subsequent Acts 

' For the next 12 years no important change was introduced in. 
the Act though certain modifications were made by the Amending 
Act of 1923. 1926, 1931, In 1929 the Royal Commission on Labour 
was appointed with wide terms of reference. The report which 
was published in 1931 reviewed the whole existing field of Indian 
Labour Legislation and made a large number of recommendations. 
Largely on the basis of the recommendations of the Commission a 

1 /. L, O. Industrial Labour m India , pp, 72-73, 
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Bill was framed by the Government of India which was passed 
into an Act in 1934. According to this Act the factories were 
divided into two classes, seasonal and perennial. Under the seasonal 
factories were put those factories which worked for less than 180 days 
in a year, while the perennial factories included all those establish- 
ments which worked lor more than 6 months m a year. The 
maximum hours of work lor adults m perennial factories were 
fixed at 10 per day and 54 per week, while in the seasonal factories 
the limit was fixed at 11 per day and 60 per week. 

The principle of ‘spreading over’ was introduced for the first 
time and number of consecutive hours of w'ork was fixed at 13 for 
adults and 6 j for children. Overtime was required to be paid at 
the rate of 1^ times of the ordinary wages. The Act also created 
a new class of workmen to be called adolescents and placed all 
persons between 15 and 17 years in it. The adolescents were to 
be treated as children unless medically certified to be fit for adult 
work. The definition of the factory remained the same as that of 
1922. A number of provisions about the welfare activities, fencing 
of machineries, safety devices, etc., were also made. The adminis- 
tration of the Act w’as made a responsibility of the Provincial 
Government who appointed chief inspectors of factories and 
inspectors for the purpose. 

Amendment of the Factory Act in 1946 

The Act of 1934 was amended not less than seven times in 
1936, 1940, 1941, 1944, 1945, 1946 and 1947 and finally was replaced 
by the Factories Act of 1948. The amendment in 1946 was an 
important one. The seventh Labour Conference held in November, 
1945 accepted the principle of 48 hours a week. With the grounds 
thus prepared the Government passed a factory Act m 1946, 
according to which the hours of work in perennial factories were 
reduced to 48 per week and 9 per day and in seasonal factories to 54 
per week and 1U per day as maximum. The spread out was 
reduced for i 3 hours to 10^ hours in perennial and to H-hours in 
seasonal factories. 

The Factories Act of 1948 

The experience of the working of the 1934 Act revealed 
a number of defects which hampered effective administration. 
Moreover, the provisions for the safety, health and welfare of the 
workers were found to be inadequate and unsatisfactory, and such ' 
protection as was provided by the Act did not extend to a large 
mass of workers employed in small work places. It was therefore 
felt that the radical overhand of the existing legislation was called 
for without delay. Accordingly a Bill on the subject v.as published 
in 1947, which with slight amendment in the LcsSilature, became 
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law on 23rd Sept. 1943, and came into effect fiom 1st April 1949, 
known as the Indian Factories Act 1948. As a result of ratification 
of the revised I L. O. conventions relating to night work of 
women and young persons, it became necessary to make suitable 
change in the Act and consequently an amending bill was introduced 
in the Rajya Sabha on 3rd September, 1953. The Bill, besides 
making changes in the provisions relating to employment of women 
and children during night, also revised sections relating to holidays 
with pay in order to simplify the calculation of the qualifying 
period of service and introduced certain other amendments with a 
view to removing some of the practical difficulties experienced in 
the administration of the Ant. It was passed into an Act on 
7. May, 1957. 


(a) Scope of the Act of 1948 and 1954 

The act extends to the whole of India except the state of 
Jammu and Kashmir and applies to all establishments employing 
10 or more workers where power is used and to establishments 
employing 20 or more persons w'here power is not used. The State 
Governments are empowered to apply the provisions of the Act to 
any premises irrespective of the number ol persons employed where 
a manufacturing process in carried on with or without the aid of 
power except where the work is done by the w'orker solely with the 
aid of his family. 

(b) Health Safety and 'Welfare 

< It specifies in clear terms requirements regarding cleanliness, 
lighting, ventilation, etc, and provides for the disposal of wastes 
and effluents, the elimination of dust and fumes, the provision of 
spittoons and control of temperature. Factories employing over 
two hundred and fifty persons are required to supply cool drinking 
water during summer. To eliminate overcrowding the act prescri- 
bes a minimum space of 500 eft for each worker in factories built 

after the commencement of the Act. 

The Act contains a separate chapter laying down specific 
welfare measures such as washing facilities, first aid appliances, 
canteens, rest shelters, creches and sitting arrangement for workers. 
Factories employing 500 or more workers are required to appoint 
welfare officers. 


(c) Employment of Young Persons 

The minimum age of employment of children has been 
nxed at 14 persons between 15 and 18 years of age are classed 
as adolescents. No child or adolescent can be employed in any 

ac ory unless he is certified to be fit for work by a certifying 
surgeon. ‘ 
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( d ) Hours of Work 

The houis of work of adult workers have been fixed at 48 
per week and nine per day with a spreadover of 10-i hours in 
a day. No adult worker is allowed to workfor more than 5 
hours unless he had an interval for rest of at least half an 
hour. The amending Act of 1954, however, permits Chief Inspec- 
tors of Factories to grant exemption to factories from the limit 
relating to daily hours of work to facilitate the change of shifts. 
It also authorises State Gocernments or Chief Inspectors to allow 
any factory for any specified reasons to grant rest interval to its 
employees after they had worked continuously for six hours. For 
children and adoleseents a 4 1 hours a day with a spreadover of 5 
hours has been prescribed. 

The State Governments are authorised to make rules provid- 
ing for exemption of certain categories of workers from the 
provisions of the Act relating to hours of work, weekly holidays, 
etc., but where such exemptions are made, the Act provides that : 
(1) the total number of hours of work should not exceed 10 in a 
day, (2) the total number of hours of overtime work should not 
exceed 50 in any one quarter, and (3) the spreadover should not 
exceed 12 hours in a day. Employment of women between 7 p M. 
and 6 a m. is prohibited. By virtue of the amending Act of 1954 
further restrictions have teen placed on the employment of 
children and adolescents. The original Act prohibited employment 
of children between 7 pm. and 6 am The amending Act 
prohibits the employment of children as well as adolescents below 
the age of 17 during night. Night has been denned as a period of 
at least 12 consecutive hours which must include an interval of at 
least seven consecutive hours falling between 10 p.m and 6 A M. 
in the case of children and 10 pm. and 7 am in the case of 
adolescents. For overtime work the Act provides that the 
employees shall be paid twice their nominal rates of wages. 

(e) Leave with Wages 

In addition to weekly holidays the Act provides for the 
grant of privilege leave with pay The Act originally passed 
provided that every worker will be entitled to leave with 
wages after 12 months, continuous service at the following 
rate : adult one day for every 20 days of work, subject to a 
minimum of 10 days ; children one day for every 15 days of 
work, subject to a minimum of 14 days However, as the determina- 
tion of 12 months continuous service led to various difficulties the 
Act was amended in 1954. Under the amended Act the qualifying 
period of service is 240 days in a calendar year. Any days of 
lay-off by agreement or contract or permissible under the standing 
orders, maternity leave up to a maximun of 12 weeks and leave 
earned in the year/prior to that in which the leave is enjoyed are 
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to be deemed to be days on which the worker has worked in a 
factory for the purpose of computation of the period of 240 days, 
or more. However, woikers are not entitled to earn leave for such 
days. If a worker is discharged or quits service befoie he has 
taken the leave earned by him, the employer is required to pay 
wages to him in respect of leave not enjoyed by him. 

(/) Occupation Diseases 

It is obligatory on the part of the factory managers to 
give information regarding specified accidents which cause 
death or serious bodily injury or regarding occupational diseases 
contracted by employees. Medical practitioners attending the 
persons suffering occupational diseases are also required to 
report the cases to the Chief Inspector of 'Factories. The 
Act authorises Factory* Inspectors to take samples of subs- 
tances used in manufacturing process, if their use is either 
contrary to the provisions of the Act or likely to cause bodily 
injury or injury to the health of the workers. The State Govern- 
ments are authorised to appoint competent persons to enquire into 
the causes of any accident or into any cause of occupational 
disease. 

(g) Administration 

On account of the under scope of, the definition of 
‘factories' under the New Act a large number of smaller 
factories which were so far unregulated also came within the 
purview of the Act. The number of registered factories in all 
part A States and 3 Part G States {viz., Delhi, Ajmer and Goorg) 
in respect of which information is available increased from nearly 
16,000 in 1948 to 32,300 in 1953. In view of the wider coverage 
and extended scope of the Act, it has become necessary for the 
State Governments to strengthen their Factory Inspectorates. 
Though there was an increase in the number of Factory Inspectors 
during in recent years, yet the increased staff was not able to 
cope with the increasing, demand of factories with the result that a 
large number of factories remained uninspected. The percentage 


of uninspected factories 
was as follows , , 1 — 

during 1945, 1948 and subsequent years 

Year 

Percentage of uninspected factories 

1945 

20 0 

1948 

17-4 

1949 

20-1 

1950 

10-5 

1951 

14-0 

1952 

16-8 

1953 ‘ 

•4 


Labour Year Booh, 1956, p. 45. 
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As usual the inspecting staff continued to pay special atten- 
tion to the provisions of the Act relating to health and safety, 
leave with pay and welfare. From the annual reports received 
from the states it would appear that though thcie was considerable 
improvement during 1953 in sanitary arrangements in factoiies m 
some of the States, on the whole there was still much more to 
be done in this direction specially in the smaller establishments 

The Chief Inspector of the Factories Uttar Pradesh drew 
attention to the tendency among most of the employers to evade 
the provisions of the Act relating to Lunch Rooms, and Rest 
Shelters and to the fact that even those employers who had 
provided these facilities had not equipped them properly. General- 
ly persuasive methods are adopted by the Factorv Inspectors to 
secure compliance with the provisions of the Act. However, when 
such measures fail, recourse is also taken to legal action. 
The following table shows the number of convictions obtained in 
various States during the year 1953-54. Out of total 4253 convic- 
tions, 1657 relate to violation of provisions relating to employment 
and hours of work, (244 to notices, registers and returns, 555 to 
safety, 334 to health and sanitation including welfare and the lest 
to miscellaneous provisions. 

Conviction for Offences under the Factories Act 


Number of convictions obtained during the 
year 1953 for offences relating to 


State 

Employment and 
hours of work 

Notices registered 
and returns 

>- 

c 3 

C/D 

Health and sani- 
tation 

Others 

Total 

Andhra 

95 

1 H 

68 



35/ 

Assam 

10 

18 

10 i 


§£■ 

.46 

Bihar 

8 

26 

7 


nn 

49 

Bombay ' 

1,094 

264 


176 

57 

1,911 

Madhya Pradesh 

8 

"49 

25 

15 

39 

136 

Madras 

63 

138 

9 

20 

41 

271 

Orissa 

» • » 

2 

... 

... 


2 

Punjab 

173 

472 

21 

15 

34 

715 

Uttar Pradesh 

119 

38 

25 

51 

182 

415 

West Bengal 

15 

37 

9 

15 

5 

81 

■ Delhi 

172 

89 

61 

3 

51 

276 

Total 

1,657 

1,244 

555 

334 

463 

4,253 


26 
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2. Plantation Legislation 

The problem of adequate Labour Supply presented serious 
difficulties to the tea planters in Assam ever since the early, stages 
of the industry. The scarcity of labour in the province led to 
hectic efforts on the part of the employeis to secure labour from 
distant provinces. The bulk tiansfer of labour and methods of 
recruitment adopted by the employ ers presented various adminis- 
trative as well as other pioblcms. Efforts to meet these difficulties 
were made in a series of legislative measures between 1B63 and 
1901. These early measures — earliest in the history of Labour 
Legislation in India — were directed towards regulating contrac- 
tual relations between planters and labourers. While on the one 
hand the law guaranteed to workers steady work and proper health 
conditions, on the other hand it restricted their freedom to change 
employers and thus ensured for the employers a State Labour force. 
The law thus gave a rise to a system of indentured labour 
according to which the workers were punishable for breach of 
contract and liable to be arrested by the employers. The system 
far from solving the problem of ensuring labour supply led to 
increasing difficulties and in 1901 the Assam Labour and Emigra- 
tion Act was passed to regulate and control the recrui tment of 
indentured labour for Assam plantations. In 1908 and 1915 two 
amending Acts were passed, which abolished the system ol inden- 
tured labour and withdrew the right of private arrest by the 
employers. The Act, however, failed to solve the problem of the 
Industry. _ The Royal Commission on Labour in India examined 
the question in considerable detail and made a number of recom- 
mendations. These recommendations formed the bash of the 
Tea Districts Emigiant Labour Act, which was passed in 1932 
and come into force from October, 1933. , 


Tie Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act 1932 

The Act applies to the whole of India except the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir. It deals mainly with the regulation of 
recruitment of workers for tea gardens in Assam It authorises 
the State Governments subject to the control of the Central Govern- 
ment to declare any area within a State to be controlled emigra- 
tion Area and to grant licence to < any person to actas a local 
forwarding agent on behalf of an employer or employers. Recruits 
from controlled emigration areas can be forwarded to Assam onlv 
through licensed local forwarding agents and through the prescribed 
routes, where arrangements for feeding and accommoda- 
tion were made by the agent The State Governments with 
the concurrence of the Central Government can also declare 
any controlled emigration area or any part thereof tn , 

g r„ «... J 
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forwarding agent, a licensed recruiter or a garden sirdar, holding 
a certificate from the owner or manager of a tea estate can 
assist any person to proceed to Assam as an assistant emigrant. 

The Act prohibits the giving of any assistance to children, 
below 16 years, to proceed to Assam, unless they are accompanied 
by their parents or other relatives on whom the cmid is dependent. 
Similarly no married woman, who is living with her husband, 
can be assisted to proceed to Assam without the consent of her 
husband. Besides every emigrant labour family has a right of 
repatriation at the cost of the employer after the expiry of 
three years from the date of his entry into Assam or at an earlier 
date in certain special circumstances. The Act requires the em- 
ployer to pay not only the fare for the journey but also to give 
a subsistence allowance for the period of journey. 

The Act provides for the appointment of a controller of 
emigrant labour with one or more deputies — to discharge such 
duties and functions as are laid down in the Act. To meet the 
expenses of the controller and his establishment, the Act provides 
for the levy of cess on the employeis at a rate not more than 
9 rupees for each assisted emigrant entering Assam which rate 
may be determined from year to year. 

The Plantation Laboar Act of 1951 

The Act was passed on 15th October, 1951. It extends to the 
whole of India except the State of Jammu and Kashmir and 
applies, in the first instance, to all tea, coffee, rubber and cinchona 
plantations which admeasure twenty-five acres or more and ivhereon 
thirty or more persons are employed or were employed .on any 
day of the preceding twelve months. 

Wealth and Welfare. Under the Act employers are required 
to make effective arrangements for the supply of wholesome 
drinking water to workers and to provide sufficient number of 
latrines and urinals, of the prescribed standards separately for 
men and women ; they are also required to provide and maintain 
such medical facilities for the workers as the State Governments 
may prescribe. If any employer fails to provide and maintain such 
facilities, the Chief Inspector of Plantation is authorised to provide 
and maintain such facilities and to recover the cost from the 
defaulting'eroployer. 

It is the duty of every employer to provide and maintain 
for every worker and his family, residing in the plantation, the 
the necessary housing accommodation. The Act also empowers 
State Governments to make rules requiring a planter to provide 
workeis with such number and type of umbrellas, blankets, rain- 
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coats or other amenities fir protection against rain and cold 
as they may consider proper. Planters employing 300 or more 
workers are also required to employ welfare officers. 

Employment of Children and Young Persons 

Employment of children below the age of 12 is prohibited 
by the Act. persons between the ages of 15 and 18 are declared 
to be adolescents. No child or adolescent can be employed for 
work unless he is certified fit to work by a duly appointed certifying 
surgeon and unless he carries a token to this effect. 

Hours of Work 

The Act fixes the weekly hours of work for adults at 54. For 
children and adolescents a 40-hour week has been prescribed. The 
Act does not fix daily horns of work but lays down that the period 
of work., of an adult worker shall be so arranged that it does 
not spread over more than 12 hours including lus rest interval 
and the time spent in waiting for work on any day. An employer 
can refuse to employ a worker if he does not turn up within 
half an hour of the time fixed for day’s work. Children below 
12 years are not to work in plantations and night work between 
7 r.M. nnd 6 am is prohibited for women and children. 

Every worker shall be allowed leave with wages at the rate 
of— (a) if an adult, one day for every 20 days of work and (6) if 
a young person, one day for every 15 days of work. Sickness and 
maternity benefits are also to be provided for the workers, and 
the State Government is to make rules for that. 


3. Mining Legislation 


The first Indian Mines Act was passed in 1901, It provided 
that any excavation twenty feet below the surface where minerals 
were searched for or obtained was to be regarded as mines. It 
provided for the 'appointment of a Chief Inspector of Mines by the 
Government of India and Inspectors by Local Self-Governments. 
The Chief Inspector had the power to prohibit the employment of 
children and women in mines where the conditions were deemed to 
be dangerousTo'Jiealth and safety. 


ThefMmes Act of 1923 extended the definition of a mine to 
include any excavation irrespective of depth for searching for 
obtamingjminerals and limited the hours of work to 54 under 
ground, 60 over-ground The definition of child was amended to 
mean any person under the age of 13. Finally the TndJor, tot- 
Act, 1935, based partly upon the recommendations nfth l ^ 
-Commission on Labour and those of Draft ScSns o'f the In°tS 
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national Labour Conference of 1931, limited the hours of work- 
above the ground to 54 in the week and 10 m the day. The weekly 
hours of work under-ground remain the same, but daily hours were 
reduced from 12 to 9. The minimum age for the admission of 
children was raised from 13 to 15. 

As a result of radical overhaul of the Factories Act in 1918 
it became necessary to introduce corresponding changes in the 
legislation relating to workers in mines and consequently, the 
Central Government introduced a Bill in Parliament on 8th 
December, 1949, to revise the law lelating to mine workers. The 
Bill was passed as the Mines Act on 15th March, 1952. 

The New Act which came into force on 1st July, 1952, extends 
to the whole of India except the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 

Health, Safety and Welfare 

Elaborate provisions have been made in the Act for safeguard- 
ing the health and safety of workers and for promoting their welfare. 
Every mine is required to make suitable arrangements fot supply 
of drinking water both above and below ground and provide urinal 
and latrines at convenient places. The Act further provides that 
every mine employing over 500 workers shall maintain ambulances 
and stretchers of prescribed standard and also an ambulance room 
of the prescribed size and equipment. 

The Central Government are authorised to make rules requir- 
ing mines; — 

(t) wherein any women are employed to maintain creches. 

(it) to maintain at or near pitheads locker rooms and bathing 
places equipped with shower baths separately for men and women. 

(it i) wherein more than 150 persons are employed to provide 
and maintain rest shelters and canteens. 

(in) wherein 500 or more workers are normally employed to 
employ welfare officer. 

(n) the Act provides for the levy of excise duty, not exceeding 
six pies per ton on coal and coke produced in and despatched from 
mines lor which rescue stations may be set up. The proceeds 'of 
the excise duty are to be utilised for the creation of a central 
rescue station fund. 

Employment of Young Persons 

The Act fixes the minimum age of employment in mines at 15 . 

and prohibits the presence of children (t.e., persons below the age 
a f 15) in any part of mine which is below ground. The minimum 
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age of employment beio.v ground has been fixed at 18. It conti- 
nues the ban imposed on employment of women under-ground and 
further provides that on surface no women will be allowed to work 
except between the hours of G a. m. and 7 p. ai. 

Hours of Work 

The Act limits the hours of woik of adult workers to 9 per 
day and 48 per week if employed above ground and 8 per day and 
48" per week if employed below ground. The maximum spread- 
over has been fixed at 12 in the case of surface workers and 8 in 
the case of underground workers. Slightly' longer hours of work 
hate, heweter, been prescribed for certain categories of under- 
ground woikers, viz., pump minders. In their case a 54 hours’ week 
has beeu prescribed and spread-over has been fixed at 9. 

Leave with Wages 

The Act also provides for the grant of compensatory holidays 
and holidays with pay to workers besides a weekly day' of rest. 
The worker* are entitled to leave at the following rate after 
completing 12 months’ continuous service (t) 14 days for monthly 
paid employees, (it; 7 days for weekly paid employees or a loader or 
those cmploted on a peace rate basis below ground. In case of 
monthly paid emplovees leave can be accumulated up to 28 day's. 
The Act also contains adequate penalty provisions for violating- its 
provisions and provides for punishment with imprisonment or fine 
' or both. 


AdrAwsiratiott. For purpose of administration the Act provides 
for the an appointment of triiief Inspector of Mines. He is to be 
assisted in this work by Inspectors of Mines and by District Magis- 
trate who may also be required to discharge some of the dutie; 
of the Inspector of Mines 

In 1953, there were 3,130 working mines tn India of which 
2,a69 were inspected. . lie total number of inspections made 
during the year was 6,222 as against 5968 in 1952. As a result ol 
irregularities noticed 27 1 prosecutions were launched during the 
year. One hundred and thirty-eight cases were instituted against 
owners, agents, managers and directors for non-appointment of 
managers, for permitting mines to be managed by persons not 
possessing the preserved qualifications, 18 cases were filed against 
agents, owners and manager of mines for submitting incorrect 
statistics of stocks in thetr monthly returns and 4 cases were filed 
against owners, etc for failure to maintain joint survev plans oi 
working lying within 100 feet of the common boundaries ol 
adjacent mines. The remaining prosecutions were launched for 
various violations of the Act and the Regulations 
etc., framed thereunder, S ^ Kuies ' B y eIaws 
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4. Transport Legislation 


The most important transport legislation in India is that 
for the railway workers. So far as railway workshops are con- 
cerned they come under the Factories Act. Chapter VI ( a ) of the 
Indian Railways Act of 1890 which was amended in 1930, however, 
deals with hours of work and periods ox rest of all railway 
employees, except those covered by the Factories Act and the 
Mines Act. 

The Indian Raihvays Act of 1890 

Workers covered by the Indian Railways Act, are classified 
into two categories, namely, “continuous workers” and essentially 
intermittent workers. According to the Act the hours of work 
of essentially inteimittent workers have been fixed at 84 a week 
and those of continuous workers at 60 a week on an average during 
a month. All railway workers have to be given a rest of not less 
than 24 consecutive hours each week commencing on Sunday 
except in emcrge.ncy cases of dislocation of railway service or 
pressure of work. Hut labour is to be compensated foi all leave 
foregone and overtime is to be paid at the rate of 14 times of 
ordinary rate of pay. The Act empowers the Government to 
make rules regal ding certain matters dealt with by the Act. The 
rules thus framed, are known as including a full night (</) excluded 
they include certain class IV staff on night duties, e,g., saloon 
attendants, gate-keepers, etc , and person employed in confidential 
capacity’, supervision staff and members of health and medical 
staff. They should have at least one period of rest of 48 consecu- 
tive hours in a month or one period of 24 consecutive hours in each 
fortnight. For the running staff, the Adjudicator recommended 
that their period of duty should not exceed 10 hours at a stretch, 
and the rest period for them should consist of 4 periods of at 
least 30 consecutive hours each or 5 periods of not less than 22 
consecutive houts each in a month. The recommendations regard- 
ing hours of work, period of rest and leave reserve were accepted 
by the Government of India and were declared binding for a 
period of three years by an order issued in January 1948. Since 
the implementation of the recommendations involved reclassifica- 
tion of all railway employees the Government issued instiuctions 
to Railway Administration to implement the award in three stages 
by 31st Marcli, 1951. The award was implemented by due date 
on all Indian Government Railways consequent on taking over of 
the ex-Indian State Railways by the Government of India from 
1st April, 3950, it was decided to extend the benefit of the award to 
the staff of those railways as well According to 19o3-54 Report 
of the Railway Board the recommendation concerning hours of 
work and periodic rests have been implemented on all the ex-states 
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Railway sections the Railway Servants Hours of Employment 
Rules, but both the Act and the rules are generally referred to as 
Hours of Employment -Regulations. 

In 1946, the All-India Rail waymen’s Federation approached 
the Government of India to appoint an Adjudicator in respect of 
certain demands of railway workers and the late Justice Shn G. S. 
Rajadh)aksha wa 3 accordingly appointed as an Adjudicator by 
Government of India in April of that year. The matters in 
dispute related to hours of work, periodic rest, leave reserves, and 
leave rules and holiday concessions for daily-rated and inferior 
staff The Adjudicator submitted his award to the Government in 
May, 1947, and recommended the extension of the scope of the 
Hours of Employment Regulations so as to cover various other 
categones of workers, who were then excluded and suggested the 
following four categories of the workers : 

(a) Intensive, i e., those whose work is of specially strenuous 
nature involving continuous concentration or hard manual labour. 
Theii hours of work should be 45 in a week on an average in a 
month and they should have a periodic rest oi 30 consecutive hours 
every week. 

(£) Continuous, i.c , their weekly hours of work are to be 54 on 
an average in a month with a periodic rest of 30 consecutive hours 
every week and they are the workers who do not come under any 
other categoiy. 

(e) Essentially intermittent, i.e., those whose daily duty hours 
include some periods of inaction. Their weekly hours are to be 
75 wiih a periodic rest of 24 consecutive hours every week except 
cx-Bikaner and ex-Jodhpur Railway sections of the Northern 
Railway where it was in the process of being implemented. 


5. The Seamen’s Legislation 

(a) The Indian Merchant Shipping Act. 1923. The conditions ol 
employment of Indian seamen are regulated by the provision ol 
Part II of the Indian Merchant Shipping Acts which was passed 
in 1923. Since its enactment the Act has been amended on several 
occasions. Among the important amending acts are the Acts^assec 
in 1949 and in 1957. The amending Act of 1919 was passed tc 
regulate the supply 0 F wartime labour by providing for the settinn 
up of Seamen’s Employment Offices while the amending Act <r 
1957 was passed to provide for the medical examination of seamen 
and to prescribe their qualification. The main provisions of the 
Act as they stand now are given below : — 

Recruitment 


Under the Act a seaman can be encarred t j- 

British or foreign ship only by the nnster S of Stc ,Wp *£, 
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presence of a shipping master in the prescribed manner. The 
master of every Indian and British ship except home trade ships of 
a burden not exceeding 300 tons., is required to enter into an 
agreement with every seaman at the time of engagement. In case 
the services of any Indian seaman are to be terminated at any 
foreign part there is a stipulation to provide him either suitable 
employment on board a ship bound for the port when he was 
recruited or to such other port in India as may be agreed upon or 
to provide a passage to him to some other port in India free of 
charge or on such other terms as may be agreed upon. 

. Under the Act every seaman engaged by an Indian or British 
foreign going ship must be discharged before the shipping master. 
The master of every ship, except home-trade' ships under three 
hundred tons, is required to give a certificate of discharge to sea- 
men discharged from his ship. Such certificates are to be in a 
prescribed form and must specify the periods of services of the 
seamen and the place of their discharge. A seaman is also entitled 
to receive from the master of every ship except a home trade ship 
of less than 300 tons, a certificate regarding the quality of his work 
and whether he has fulfilled his obligations under the agreement. 


Employment of Young Persons 

Employment of children below the age of fourteen with 
certain exceptions is prohibited. Similarly the employment of 
young persons below the age of 18 as trimmers or strokers except 
under certain specified conditions, is also prohibited in any ship 
registered in India. 

Payment of Wages 


As regards the payment of wages, a seaman’s right to wages 
begin from the time he commences his work or at the time he is 
required to present himself on board a ship under his agreement 
which happens first. Wages are to be paid within 3 days after the 
cargo has been delivered or within 5 days after the seaman’s 
discharge whichever is earlier. If there is delay in payment the 
seaman°is entitled to compensation at the rate of two days pay for 
every day of delay, but the total amount is not to exceed 10 days 
double pay. The Act also regulates deductions from wages and 
the system of making advances to seamen. If the agreements 
orematurely terminated, provision has been made for the payment 
of wages in such cases. If a seaman is discharged, otherwise than 
in accordance with the terms of his agreement, he is enti tiled to 
receive not only his wages, but a compensation to the extent of one 
month's wages. The wages cannot be attached or assigned before 

their payment. 
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Health and Welfare 

The supply of sufficient water of good quality for the use o f 
the crew on the scale specified in the agreement has been provided 
by the law. Every foreign going Indian and British ship and every 
home trade ship of more than 300 tons of burden is required to 
beep on board a sufficient supply of medicines and appliances for 
dealing with sickness, accidents, etc., on the voyage masters, sea- ^ 
men or apprentices belonging to any ship registered in India are also 
entitled for free medicines and every seaman on board a ship must 
be allotted living accommodation of not less than 12 superficial ft. 
and 72 ft. 


Other Provisions 

A seaman who had been lawfully engaged cannot leave the 
ship unless his agreement terminates. A deserter is liable to 
forfeit all or any part of his effects which he leaves on board and 
wages which he may ha'-e earned. If the desertion takes place 
outside India, he is also liable to imprisonment which may extend 
to 12 weeks. Penalties have been provided for seamen refusing 
to work or neglecting to jom ships or absenting themselves without 
leave without sufficient reasons. 


The Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act 1948 ' 

The dock workers (Regulation of Employment) Act was 
passed in March, 1948, with a view to eliminating the hardship 
caused to dock workers on account of the casual nature of their 
employment. The Act empowers the Central Government • in the 
case of major parts and State Governments in the case of other ports 
to frame a scheme for the registration oi dock workers in order , to 
ensure greater regularity of employment and' to regulate the 
employment of dock workers whether regi'tered or not and the 
terms and conditions of such employment in atiy port. In 
particular the scheme may provide inter alia for regulating the 
recruitment and entry into the scheme of dock workers and their 
. registration, for regulating the terms and conditions of employment, 
eg., rates of remuneration, hours of work, and holidays with pay, 
for prohibiting restricting or otherwise controlling the employment, 
of dock workers to whom the scheme does not annly for training 
' aad welfare of dock workers, for health and safety measures in 
places where dock workers are employed in so far as satisfactory 
^provision therefor does not exist apart from the scheme:' for 
payment to dock workers covered by the scheme of minimum' pay 

. - -> Provision has also been made in this Act for' the setting up 
of an advisory committee to advise tht Government .on matters 
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arising out of the administration of the Act or any other scheme. 
The committee is to consist of not more than 15 members* 
representing government labour and employers in equal numbers, 
with a nominated chairman by the Government. Provision has also 
been made for the appointment of Inspectors In June, 1949, the 
Central Government framed rules and in February, 1950, set up an 
advisory committee for the put pose. Besides, on the basis of a 
settlement reached between the dock workers in Bombay and their 
employers, a committee was appointed by the Government of India 
to frame a comprehensive scheme regarding the registration of 
stevedore labour, their employment in rotation, fixation of wages, 
etc. The committee consisted of two representatives each of the 
Bombay Stevedore’s Association and the Bombay Dock Workers 
Union and one representative each of the Central Government and 
the Bombay Port Trust The scheme known as the Bombay Dock 
Workers (Regulation of Employments) Scheme was framed in 1951. 
It provides for the establishment of the Bomday Dock Labour Board 
for its administration and for the appointment of the Bombay 
Stevedore’s Association for its day today administration. A special 
officer to deal with disciplinary matters and an Appeal Tribunal 
for hearing appeals, are also to be appointed. The scheme provides 
for the maintenance of a monthly register, a Reserve Pool Register, 
and a register for employers. No registered worker can work for 
or employed by any registered employer unless he is allocated to 
that employer. 1 he Bombay Dock Labour Board was constituted 
with 12 members in April, 1957. For Madras and Calcutta ports 
also such schemes have been framed and enforced. 

6. Legislation relating to Workers in Shops and Com- 
mercial Estafolislxments 

Acts for regulating the conditions of employment of persons 
employed in shops and commercial establishments are at present in 
force in 22 States The Government of India first examined the 
question of granting piotcction to the workers employed in shops 
and small commercial establishments in connection with the 
ratification of the I. L. O. conventions in 1930, but the convention 
was not ratified. The lead in the matter was given by the Bombay 
Government which passed an Act on the subject in November, 1940. 
The Act was revised in 1949. Subsequently, Acts were passed by the 
Governments ot Bengal and Punjab in 1940, Uttar Pradesh, Madras 
and Madhya Pradesh m 1947, Assam and Mysore in 1948, .Travan- 
coreand Cochin in 1950, Hyderabad in 1951 and Madhya Bharat 
in 1952. In 1948 the Government of Saurashtra adopted the 
•Bombay Act of 1939. 

There is also a Central Act known as the Weekly Holidays 
'Act, 1942, and an Act known as Holidays with Pay Act, 1946. 



The main provisions of some of the principal State Acts, as they are in force now, are given below:— 

Scope 

Subject to certain specific exceptions, the Acts apply in the first instance to shops, commercial establishments, 
restaurants and places of amusement in certain selected centres. 

Hours of Work, The table shows the main provisions of the Acts relating to hours of work and rest intervals : — 
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Besides all the Acts contain provisions for regulating the 
payment of wages ol employees. In U. P., Hyderabad and 
Madras, the wage period should not be more than a month and 
in Punajb more than a fortnight. In Assam it is one month. The 
wages must be paid with in 10 da^s in Bengal and Assam, 7 days 
in U. P. and 5 days in Madras and Hyderabad and immediately 
on demand in the Punjab, after the expiry of each wage period. 
Provisions have also been made for overtime work and for deduc- 
tions and fines. Most of the Acts provide that a notice of one 
month should be given in case of termination of service or a 
month’s wages should be paid. Chief Inspectors of Shops and 
Commercial Establishments have been appointed in West Bengal, 
U. P.. Hyderabad and Punjab for the administration of the Acts 
and in some States, Inspectors of Factories have been appointed 
for the purpose. 

The working of these Acts in various States shows that they 
have not been enforced properly due to inadequacy of inspecting 
staff and there is generally non-compliance with the provisions of 
the Acts about holidays, etc., and in certain States where the Acts 
have been enforced only recently, the employers and the employees 
do not even know all the provisions. Cases are common when 
the workers are called on weekly holidays, overtime is not paid, 
no record is kept and wages arc not paid regularly. Hence such 
enforcement of these Acts is required. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

INDIA AND THE I. L. O. 

On the national plane, the efforts of the working men to lay 
the foundations of a system of industrial democracy were slowly 
but surely making themselves felt everywhere before the outbreak 
of the war of 1914. The American Federation of Labour, at its 
annual meeting of 1914, adopted a resolution proposing the holding 
of an International Labour Conference at the same time and place 
as the Peace Congress. Copies of 'this resolution were sent to the 
International Federation of Trade Unions and -to the national 
trade union organisations of all countries. On the 1st May 1916, 
this proposal resulted in a request to the Allied Supreme Council 
to consider the holding of an International Labour Conference, 
on the ground that protection of labour became an international 
problem. On the Slst January, 1919 the Peace Conference appointed 
a commission on International Labour Legislation to enquire into 
the conditions of employment, and to recommend the form of a 
permanent agency to continue such inquiry and consider in co- 
operation with and under the direction of the League- -of-Nations. 
While this commission was in session, an International Socialist 
Conference was held at Berne (2nd to 7th February, 1919) which 
was attended by 90 delegates representing 25 countries. The Peace 
Conference took up these ideas and presented them in a form 
acceptable to the Powers participating in the Peace Conference. 
The Labour Commission appointed by the conference held 35 
meetings and drew up its report in two parts. It emphasised 
the principles that universal peace could be maintained only on 
the basis of social justice, and that the failure of any country to 
make the conditions of its workers equitable, maderit"very difficult 
for other countries to humanise the conditions of their own 
workers. The Commission also suggested certain general principles 
and methods for protecting labour, which all industrial countries 
could adopt with modification suited to their special circumstances. 
Lastly it suggested the. holding of an International Labour 
Conference every year to devise means for progressive improvements 
in the conditions of the workers of all the participating countries 
and the establishment of a permanent International office at 
Geneva to give effect to the suggestions of the annual conferences. 
It is in response to this desire to provide machinery for the final 
solution of all social discord that I. L. O. has been created to secure 
peace between the different layers of human society and entrusted 
wan the task of securing the observance, of these principles. 
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Objects of the I L, O. 

I- L. O. like the League, was set up under the treaty of 
Versailles. The aim of its founders was the establishment of 
universal peace based upon social justice. What they had in mind 
■was not the creation of a super-state but rather of an Association 
of states, which through systematic procedure could enable its 
members to better labour conditions by international agreement. 
Consequently, they specified in the Charter examples of improve- 
ments they deemed to be urgently required. These were: 

“The regulation of the hours of work, including the establish- 
ment of a maximum working day and week, the regulation of 
labour supply, the prevention of unemployment, the provision 
of an adequate living wage, the protection of the workers against 
sickness, disease and injury arising out of his employment, the 
protection of children, young persons and women, provision for old 
age and injury, protection of the interest of workers when employed 
in countries other than their own, recognition of the principle of 
feedom of association, the organisation of vocational and technical 
education and other measures’* 

Guiding Principles 

They also stipulated nine methods and principles for regulat- 
ing labour conditions. Though some of these, as for instance 48-hour 
week, have since been attained and even surpassed at that time 
(1919) all were regarded as of “special and urgent importance” 

The nine methods and principles were : 

(1) The guiding principle that labour should not be regarded 
merely as a commodity or article of commerce. 

(2) The right of association for all lawful purposes by the 
employed as well as by the employers. 

(3) The payment to the employed of a wage adequate to 
maintain a reasonable standard of life as this is understood in 
their time and country. 

(4) The adoption of an 8-hour day or a 48-hour week as the 
standard to be aimed at where it has not already been attained. 

(5) The adoption of a weekly rest of at least 24 hours which 
should include Sunday wherever practicable. 

(6) The abolition of child labour and the imposition of such 
limitations on the labour of young persons as shall pcrmU the 
continuation of their education and assure their proper physical 

development^ ^ men and women should receive equal 

remuneration for work of equal value. 
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(8) The standard set by law in each country with respect t< 
the conditions oi labour should have due regard to the equitabl* 
economic treatment of all workers lawfully resident therein. 

(9) Each State should make provision for a system of inspec 
tion in which women should take part, in order to ensure th 
enforcement of the laws and regulations for the protection of thi 
employed. 

A Non-political Organisation 

The policy of the I. L. O. is strictly non-political and econo 
mically non-partisan, as is ensured by its form of organisatio 
only a State can be a member but under its constitution, th 
representatives of a Mate include employers’ and workers’ delegate: 

The Machinery of the I. L. O. 

The machinery of the I. L. O. comprises three parts : 

(1) The International Labour Conference, 

(2) The International Labour Office, and 

(3) The Governing Body. 

1. The International Labour Conference. The Conference whic 
mav best be de>cribed as a ‘‘World'Labour Parliament” meets t 
least once a ear. But special conferences, as for instance, th 
maritime sessions to discuss matters pertaining only to seamen, ar 
sometimes held in interim. Each member state is required to seB 
four delegates to the Conference two representing the Govern 
ment. and one each the employers and workers. The chit 
functions of the conference are : 


(1) To consider and discuss the annual report of the Directc 
a • 6 ^ nter ^ at i° na l Labour Office. This report is a survey froi 

the international standpoint of the social tendencies of the worl 
and its component parts. 

(2) To consider specific questions relating to labour cond 
lions, with a view to drawing up international agreement. 

(3) lo receive the Reports made annually by member stat< 
.on the way they are applying agreement made at previous sessioi 
to which they are parties. . 


The conference in the course of its the 37 sessions held sc 
nas adopted 103 conventions and 98 recommendations. 
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2*, The International Labour Ojfuc, Acts as a secretariat, a 
world informative centre, and a publishing house. It is staffed 
by experts drawn from many different countries whose knowledge, 
experience and advice are available to all member nations. The 
number of established posts provided for in the budget of the 
!• L. O for 1954 including Branch Offices was 671 of which 264 
posts were of the rank of Member of Division or above. The 
number of Indian nationals on the staff of the I. L. O. excluding 
Branch Offices was 13 on the 1st September, 1954, of which 10 were 
of the Rank of Member of Division and above 

The Indian Branch of the I. L. O. has on its staff a Director 
and five officers with other necessary staff. Shree V. K. R. Menon 
continues as the Director of Indian Branch During 1953-54 the 
Director participates in important conferences, such the Indian 
Labour Conference, the Standing Labour Committee, the conven- 
tions committee, the annual conventions of employers’ workers’ 
organisations, and also in tl e Regional seminar on housing and 
Community Improvement held at New Delhi under the auspices of 
the Government of India and the United Nations. 


3. Governing Body The Governing Body of the I. L. O. ts 
the Executive Council of the organisation and exercise general 
supervision over the work of the office and frames its budget 
originally it consisted of 32 members 16 representing governments, 
8 employers and 8 workers. Now it has increased from 62 to 40 
members, 20 representing governments, 10 representing employers 
and 10 representing workers. The ten permanent members arc : 
Canada, China, France, India, Italy, Japan, Soviet Union, U. K. 
U. S, A, and West Germany. India has occupied one of the 
permanent seats on the governing body from the very beginning. 


Nature of Labour Conventions 

The machinery of the I. L. O. was designed for two purposes, 
(i) the ‘Legislative business’ of drawing up International labour 
arrangements, and (ii) collection and distribution of information 
about Labour conditions. The two purposes are closely linked to 
a large extent. The drawing up of agreement is impossible unless 
the information has already been collected. The agreements, 
however, are not 'Legislative’ in the usual sense of the word, me 
delegates at the conference reach certain conclusions, hut those 
findings do not automatically bind the stat. es which 
delegates. The national authorities are obliged, by treaty, to 
consider the findings, but they are free to reject or to adopt them 
They have to take their own decisions, if they decide to cep 
them and to bind themselves to observe ‘Je findings ■ of the < con- 
ference, then they make themselves responsible to the world or 
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seeing that within their territories the findings are carried out. In 
some cases, this result is reached without a convention being 
ratified by a state. In a sense then, the object of the International 
Labour organisation is to promote national legislation. 

Conventions and Recommendations of the Conference 

The conference decides by a majority of two-thirds of the 
delegate’s votes whether the proposal should take the form of (fl) 
of Recommendation to be submitted to the Members for considera- 
tion rvith a view to effect being given to it by national legislation 
or otherwise, or ( b ) of a Draft International Convention for ratifica- 
tion by the Members. In either case, the Member States must 
within period of 18 months from the closing of the session of ’the 
conference, bring the matter before their respective legislatures, or 
other competent authorities in the country for legislation or other 
action, and if accepted then it is said to have been ratified and 
then has to be enforced. 

These Conventions and Recommendations lay down minimum 
international standards for labour legislation and other measures 
and are based on careful fact finding and discussion. As a two- 
third majority of the conference is required for their adoption, 
they represent the general agreement of informed world opinion. 
Since the first conference in 1919 till 1955 the conference in its 36 
sessions adopted 103 conventions and 98 recommendations. These 
deal with questions like hours of work, paid vacations, women’s 
work, the protection of children, prevention and compensation of 
industrial accidents, insurance against unemployment, sickness, old 
age and death, minimum wages, etc., etc. As pointed out above, 
the decisions of the conference are not automatically binding, but 
the Governments must submit these conventions to their national 
legislatures and if a legislature accepts the conventions, then the 
Government is bound to apply it. India so far has ratified 22 
conventions but she has incorporated into her national legislation 
the essential features of some of the other conventions also. 

I. h. O. Conventions ratified by India 

The International Labour Conference has adopted 103 
covenants and 98 recommendations so far out of which India has 
ratified 22 conventions which are mentioned below. 

Date of Registra- 
Conventions tion of Ratification 

No. 1 — Hours of work (Industry) convention 1919 14-7-1921 

limiting the hours of work in industrial 
_ undertakings to eight in the day and forty- 
eight in the week. 
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No. 4— Night work (Women) convention 1919 
concerning employment of women during 
the night. 

No. 5— Minimum age (Industry) convention 1919 

No. 6 — Night work of young persons (Industry) 
convention 1919 concerning the night 

* work of young person employed in indus- 
try. 

No. 11 — Right of Association (Agricultural) 

convention 1921 concerning the rights of 
association and combination of agricul- 
tural workers. 

No. 14 — Weekly rest (Industry) convention 1921 
concerning the application of the weekly 

• rest in industrial undertakings. 

No. 15 — Minimum age (.Trimmers and Stockers) 
convention 1921 fixing the minimum wage 
for the admission of young persons to 
employment as trimmers or stockers. 

Mo. 16 — Medical examination of young persons 
(Sea) convention 1921 concerning the 
compulsory medical examination of 
children and young persons employed at 
sea. 

No. 18 — Workmen’s compensation (Occupational 
Disease) convention 1925 concerning 
workmen’s compensation for occupa- 
tional disease. 

No. 19 — Equality of treatment (Accident compen- 
sation) convention 1925 concerning equ- 
ality of treatment for natural and foreign 
workers as regards workmen’s compensa- 
tion for accident. 

No. 21 — Inspection of Emigrants’ convention 1926 
concerning the simplification of the Ins- 
pection of emigrants on boardship. 

No. 22— Seamen’s Articles of Agreement conven- 
tion 1926. 

No. 26— Maximum wage Fixing Machinery con- 
vention 1928. 

No. 27— Marking of weight (Packages Transports 
by vessels) convention 1929 concerning 


14-7-1921 

1955 
’ 14-7-1921 

11-5-1923 

11-5-1923 

20 - 11-1922 

20-11-1922 

30-9-1927 

30-9-1927 

14-1-1928 

30-10-1932 
10- 1-1955 
7-9-1931 
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the marking of the weight on heavy 
package naaspirtecl by vessels. 

No. 29 — Forcer] Labour Convention 1930 30-1 1*1954 

No. 32 —Protection against accidents (Dockers) 10-2-1947 

convention revised 1932 concerning the 
protection against accidents of workers 
employed in loading and unloading 
ships. 


No. 41 — Night work (Women) convention (Revis- 20-11-35 but 
ed) 1934 concerning the employment of this is no 
women daring the night. . more in force 

for India as 
the latest con- 
vention No. 89 
has been rati- 
fied by her. 


No. 45 — Undergroundwoik (Women) convention 
J935 concerning the employment of 
women on underground work in Mines of 
alt kinds. 

No. 80 — Final Articles Revision Convention 1946. 

No. 81 — Labour Inspection Convention 1947 
concerning Labour Inspection in Indu-.try 
and Commerce. 

No. 89 — Night work (women) convention (Revis- 
ed) 1918 concerning night work of women 
employed in Industry. 

No. 90 — Night worp of young persons (Industry) 
convention (Revised) 1948 concerning the 
night work of young persons employed 
in Industry. 


25-3-1938 

17-11-1947 

7-4-1949 

27-2-1950 

27-2-1950 


In addition to the conventions which she has ratified India 
has incorporated into her national legislation the essential feature 
of some of the other convention'. 


Declaration of Philadelphia 

After the outbreak of the war in 1939, the office of the 
I. L O. was shifted from Geneva to Montreal in Canada. Though 
the League of Nations became more or less a dead body the I L O 
continued its work at Montreal. The aims and objectives of the 
LbnS r Crt r r ined l y 26th Session of the International 
Mav WH TV 110 / l l- C Decl ^ ratlon 1 of Philadelphia adopted in 
S whth * r - a n rm a thc \ toriamental principles 

pon which the organisation is based and in particular that—-— 
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(o) "Labour is not a commodity, (b) Freedom of expression 
and of association arc cssentiai to sustained progress, (e) Poverty 
anywhere constitutes a danger to prosperity everywhere and 
(a) The war against want requires to be carried on with unrelenting 
vigour within each nation and by continuous and concerted 
international efforts in which the representatives of workers and 
employers enjoying equal status with those of Governments, join 
dvith them in free discussion and democratic decision with a view 
to the promotion of the common welfare”. 

Participation by India in Meetings Convened by the 
International Labour Organisation. 

The 37th session of International Labour Conference was 
held in Geneva in June 1954. India was represented by a tripartite 
delegation led by Shri K. P. Mukerjec, Minister Labour Govern- 
ment of West Bengal. The following were some of the subjects 
discussed by the conference : 

(а) Holidays with pay (Second discussion) 

(б) Vocational Rehabilitation of the Disabled (First Discussion) 

(c) Migrant workers (undeveloped countries') 

0 d ) Penal sanctions for breaches of contract of employment 
(First Discussion) and 

( e ) Technical assistance. 

INDUSTRIAL COMMITTERS 

With a view to studying in detail the special problems ofV 
important industries, the International Labour Organisation set up 
during recent years Industrial Committees for the following nine 
industries: coalmining; inland transport; iron and steel; metal 
trades ; textiles, buildings, civil engineering and public works ; 
petroleum production and refinery, chemical and plantations. 
India is a member of all the Industrial Committees except the one 
•elating to petroleum production and refinery, of these Committees, 
ihosc on Inland Transport, Iron Steel and Metal Trade held their 
icssion in 1954. 

iVby more Conventions have not been ratified ? 

It is generally complained that the number of Conventions 
atified by India has been very small— she having ratified only 22 
,ut of 103 conventions of I. L. O. so far. But we must know that 
he non -ratification has not been due to the unwillingness of the 
Government to recognise the essential good underlying the conven- 
ions. It has been largely due to the rule of the I, L. O. which 
equires that a convention must be ratified without a change or 
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modification. It must be accepted as a whole or not at all. India 
could have ratified many conventions with certain reservations 
only, but that was not permitted by the rules of the I. L. O. Hence, 
this rule requires to be modified so that certain Conventions may 
be edopted stage by stage and not as a whole. 

I. L. O. and the United Nations 

Article 57 of the charter of the United Nations lays down* 
that "specialized agencies established by inter-governmental agree- 
ment and having wide international responsibilities as defined in 
their basic instruments in economic, social, cultural, educational, 
health, and related fields shall be brought into relationships with 
United Nations. *’ A resolution was adopted in Paris conference of 
the I. L. O. in November 1945 for joining the United Nations and 
a similar desire was expressed by the economic and social council 
of the U. N. O. An agreement was ultimately signed by Mir. 
Trigue Lie, Secretary General of the U. N. O. and Mr. Edward 
Phelan, Director General of the International Labour Organisation 
which came into force from December 14, 1946 in accordance with 
wihch I. L. O. has become a recognised agency of the United 
Nations. 

’i 

This agreement of the I. L. O. with the U. N. O. is most 
welcome. As a result I. L. O. now worts in close co-operation 
with various other agencies of the United Nations, like the World 
Health Organisation in solving the problems of industrial health 
hygiene and UNESCO in studying cultural and educational 
questions. It is also co-operating with Food and Agricultural 
Organisation in examining the problems of agriculture, co-operation 
and other allied subjects and has proved to be very helpful in 
solving them. 

In this way I. L. O. is helping the people in the attainmenl 
of the higher living standards adumbrated in the Charter of th( 
United Nations and the Constitution of the International Labou: 
Organisation. ** 

I. L. O's Work in India 

The public opinion in India is unanimous regarding th 
great benefits which the I. L. O. has conferred on our workinj 
classes. An Indian branch of the I. L. O. has been sta rted a 
Delhi where it maintains a well-equipped libraiy which has great! 
facilitated the research work in this county. It possesses a grea 
treasure house of information and has published enormous amoun 
of useful literature on the current economic and social problems 
The importance of such work can hardly be exaggerated in at 
industrially backward country like ours. 
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The I. L. O. has also done a good deal in influencing the 
labour movement in the country. The beginning of the movement 
coincided with the establishment of the L L. O. It has created 
a sense of solidarity among the workers. It has awakened the 
consciousness among the workers of their rights and privileges, we 
agree with the late C. P. Andrews who had greatly appreciated 
I. L. O’s. work in India in a series of articles which he wrote in 
the Hindu of Madras in 1928. He then said, "If advantage is 
taken of the world position of immense importance which the 
I. L. O. has, there can be no doubt whatever that labour condi- 
tions in India will be improved in most rapid manner possible, 
I have said more than once in public and I would again repeat the 
fact that the ameliorations of labour conditions in India by direct 
legislature has gone forward more quickly in the last ten years 
since the I. L. O. was established than was possible in the fifty 
years before the establishment of the I. L. O.” It is true that 
I. L. O. has accelerated the pace of labour legislation in India. 
But there are still many problems which the I. L. O. has yet to solve. 

Mr. Jamna Das Mehta, the workers' - delegate to the Phila- 
delphia Conference in 1944, was absolutely correct when he said, 
“In a recent Publication by the Government of India it is admitted 
that only 5 per cent of the people of India have good protective 
water, even to drink, 95 per cent of the people of my country 
drink foul contaminated water ; 200 out of every 1,000 inhabitants 
born die in the first year of existence as against 40 in Australia 
and New Zealand. The expectation of life m my country is 26 
years as against 65 in New Zealand. These are the social conditions 
of my country despite 25 years of association of the Government 
of Lidia with this organisation . . . we have no minimum wages, no 
social insurance either unemployment or sickness or any other. 
We have not known the limitations of hours of work, except in 
some factories and in the railway for the last few years.” Since then 
the situation in India has slightly improved and the First Five 
Year Plan has definitely put the country on the road to progress. 
The labour conditions m India are much better today than what 
they were in 1944. But much work is still to be done Lotus 
hope that I. L. O. will play a more active part in helping the 
Government of India in the stupendous task of successfully imple- 
menting the Second Five Year Plan of our country. 
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LABOUR ADMINISTRATION 

Under the Constitution of India, the responsibility for 
enacting and enforcing labour legislation is shared between file 
Central and State Governments. The laws which may be legislated 
fall under three lists, viz., The Union List, Goncuirent List and 
the State List. 

The Parliament has exclusive power to make laws with 
respect to any of the matters enumerated in the Union List. In 
regard to the Concurrent List, both the Parliament and the 
Legislature of any State have the power to make laws, while the 
State legislature of any State has exclusive power to make laws 
for such State. 

Under the Union List fall such matters as : 

(1) Participation in international conferences, associations 

and other bodies and implementing of decisions made 
thereat. 

(2) Regulation of labour and safety in mines and oilfields. 

(3) Industrial disputes concerning Union employees. 

(4) Union agencies and institutions for : (a) professional, 

vocational or technical training, or ( b ) the promotion 
of special studies or research. 

(5) enquiries, surveys and statistics for the purpose of any 

of the matters in this list. 

Under the Concurrent List, the following subjects may be 
legislated : 

(1) Economic and social planning. 

(2) Trade unions, industrial and labour disputes. 

(3) Social Security and Social Insurance; employment and 

unemployment. 

(4) Welfare oflabour including conditions of work, provident 

fupd, employers’ liability, workmen’s compensation, 

invalidity and,old age pensions and maternity benefits. 

(5) Vocational and technical trainiug oflabour. 

(6) Factories. 

(7) Inquiries and statistics for purposes of any of the matters 

specified in the Concurrent List and the State List. 
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ables Sta ‘ e Li$t COnS ' ders the relief of the disabled and uneroploy- 

Ministry of Labour 

The Ministry of Labour of the Government of India, as now 
constituted,, consists of the main Ministry (Secretariat). It is the 
central administration machinery for the formation of labour policy, 
the enforcement of labour laws and for the promotion 
of labour welfare. It co-ordinates the activities of Governments 
in the labour sphere. It also forms the Secretariat for the 
Tripartite Labour Conference and Committees connected with 
the particular industries and is the channel for India’s participa- 
tion in the activities of the International Labour Organisation. 
The rest of the labour laws are administered by the State 
Governments through their own organisations. 

The following are the Central Organisations: 

1. Dicctoratc General of Rcfettlemcnt and Employment, (New Delhi). 
It maintains a number of training centres throughout the country 
giving facilities for technical and vocational traimngand apprentice 
ship for a considerable number of people. 


2. Office of the Director, Labour Bureau, (Simla). The Bureau 
was set up in October, 1946 and has been responsible for : 
(t) collection, compilation and publication of labour statistics ; 
(tt) maintenance of cost of living index numbers ; (lit) keeping 
up-to-date the factual data relating to working condtions 
collected by the Labour Investigation Committee ; (to) Con- 
ducting research into specific problems with a view to furnishing 
data required for the formulation of policy ; (u) editing the 
monthly Indian Labour Gazette, and (of) Compiling Labour 
Code of various legislative enactments and the statutory rules 
made thereunder and a Labour Year Book. 


It also publishes annual reports on the working of the 
Factories Act and the Indian Trade Unions Act ; and also issues 
from time to time special publications on matter of labour 
interest. 


3. Office of the Chief Labour Commissioner (New Delhi).. This 
organisation deals with the following matters : (»’) Conciliation , 
assistance in the formation and maintenance of voluntary 
machinery in industrial establishments ; prevention and settlement 
of trade disputes ; maintenance of information regarding, wage 
rates and conditions of work and maintenance of continuous 
touch with the employers and work people. , 

. ' («) Co-ordination of the activities of the various organiza- 

tions - set up for industrial relations by the Central Government, 
employers and workers. 
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(u'l) Supervision of the work of Labour Officers. 

(w) Operation of labour laws to the extent to which their 
administration is a Central responsibility. 

(d) Promotion of velfaie schemes in Central and State 
undertakings. Under the Chief Labour Commissioner, there is a 
Welfare Adviser, two Wclfaie Officers, two Assistant Labour 
Commissioners, seven Regional Labour Commissioners and 
seventeen Conciliation Officers and fifty-two Labour Inspectors. 

4. Office of the Coal Mines Welfare Commissioner Dhanhad. 
This office is responsible for the administration of the Coal 
Mines Labour Welfare Act, 1947. The Commissioner deals 
with the administration of Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act 
and administration of the Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund 
Act, 1946. 


.The Commissioner is assisted by a Coal Mines Labour 
Housing Boaid and a Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Advisory 
Committee. 

t 1 

r , J*‘ Office of the Chief Inspector of Mines (Dhanbad). < l’be 
activities of this department are • , i 

(t) Enforcement of Indian Mines Act, 1923 and the rules 
and regulations made thereunder. 

(it) Inspection of mines. 

(m) Investigation of accidents. 

(iv) Inspection of electrical installations and machinery. ' - 
, ,j . ^ Technical advice to mine owners. , ( , 

/ ^ Prosecutions in cases of violation of statutory provisions. • 
,1 ^° ’ eCtl0n of statistics under the Indian Mines Act . 

„ {m “l E " f ° rcement of Mines Maternity Benefit Act, 1941. 

Chief Inspector^ 9° Sectors *??? a f isted b ? °, ne Deputy, 
Inspectors, a Statistician anrt \v! 9 J u £ 10r Inspectors, 7 Assistant 
annually a r ep 0 n on tL p a r- d -.- he inordinate staff. He issues 
also publishes a monthlv CoaT n ^ - tbe Mines Department. He 
regarding employment oW Bulletin which contains statistics x 
production, despatches’ and s^odT™’ ° UtpU f' hours of WOrk > wa S es > 

office was^et °{p e ffi ^ 1^/5 °{i F ? clories > Delhi). .This- 

on all matters relating to < ,t ea l s , Wlth technical service 
theAvorkers. («■) It advises k e-health, welfare and safety of 

t ) n advises on all matters relating to construe- 
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tion, design and lay-out of the factories ; working conditions such 
as lighting, ventilation, control of dust and fames ; accident pre- 
vention and other safety precautions ; canteens, creches, washing 
arrangements and other welfare activities, (iii) It collects up-to- 
date information on progressive measures adopted in the advanced 
countries in respect of safety, health and welfare of industrial 
workers and disseminates such information in the form of pamph- 
lets, leaflets, brochures, posters, sketches, charts, etc. (to) It 
administers the Indian Dock Labourers Regulations, 1948. (a) It 
also deals with all matters relating to the administration of the 
Factories Act ; training of Factory Inspectors and Safety Officers ; 
Industrial Health ; Indu s trial Safety, Health and Welfare Museum 
and the housing of the industrial labour. 

For his assistance the Chief Adviser, there are three Deputy 
Chief Advisers, six Inspectors. 

, 7. Office of the Controller of Emigrant Labour (Shillong). This 

office deals with : (/) administration of, the Tea Districts 

Emigrant Labour Act, 1932, and the rules made thereunder ; 
(if) recruitment and repatriation of labour from estates and inspec- 
tions of the gardens and depots ; and (tit) compensation cases relat- 
ing to persons belonging to Civil Labour Units, who worked on 
defence projects. 

' ’ Judicial Bodies 

, I. Industrial Tribunal (Calcutta and Dhanbad). The Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947, empowers the Central Government, in case 
of Railways, Central undertakings, major ports, banks, mines 
and insurance companies having branches in more than one 
State and oilfields and the State Government in other cases, 
to , .refer any matters connected with, or relevant to any existing or 
apprehended industrial dispute to an Industrial Tribunal for ' 
adjudication. 

r ’2. Labour Appellate Tribunal. A Labour .Appellate Tribunal 
consisting of persons of the status of the High Court Judges, j 
has been set up with headquartert Calcutta and a bench each at 
Bombay, Lucknow and Madras to hear appeals against the 
decisions Industrial Tribunals and Courts all over the country. 
The Industrial Disputes (Appellate Tribunal) Act, 1950, provides 
for the constitution of this Tribunal. 

Office.of the Director-General, Employees’ State Insu- 
rance Corporation 

This is ’ a, statutory, institution set up to administer the 
Employees’, State Insurance Act,. 1948, ; which provides for sickness, 
maternity, disablement and dependant’s benefits as well as medical 
benefit to workers employed in factories throughout the country. 
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The Executive Committee of the Coiporation is the Standing 
Committee, The Dircctoi- General controls and co-oidinates the 
work of the other foui Principal officers, viz., the Medical Commis- 
sioner, the Insurance Commissioner, the Chief Accounts Commis- 
sioner and the Actuary 

Central Provident Fund Commissioner 

The Genual Commissioner for Employees’ Provident Fund 
under the Employees 3 Provident Funds Scheme, 1952, is the Chief 
Executive Officer of the Central Boaid of Trustees constituted 
under this Scheme and is subject to its general control. The main 
functim of this Board is to provide for the institution of provident 
funds for employees or any other class of employees in factories. 

Machinery for the Collection and Dissemination of 

Labour Information in States 

All the States which are industrially important have set up 
organisation for thc'administration and enforcement of the various. 
Labour Laws in force in their territories and for the collection, 
compilation and dissemination of statistical and other information 
relating to the labour. Labour Commissioners have been appoint- 
ed in all States. 1 

1 • 

Statistics and other data required under the various labour 
laws are collected by the State Authorities, who also look after the 
administration and enforcement’ of these' Acts. For example, 
statistics of employment, accidents under the Factories Act ; and 
of wage bills and earnings under the Payment of Wages Act are 
collected ’by the Chief - Inspectors of Factories, the Registrars ' of 
Trade Unions collect statistics relating to trade unions, their 
membership, funds, etc., and the Commissioners for Workmen's 
Compensation are in charge of the collection of statistics relating 
to accident, compensation paid, under the Worksmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. Statistics Authorities have been appointed in various 
States to collect ’ detailed statistics on uniform lines under the 
Industrial Statistics Act, 1942. 

it ■ t 1 * 

Apart from the statistics’ and information collected on a 
statutory basis, ad hoc enquiries are undertaken from time to time, 
by some t of the States for the collection of special data relating to 
particular problems of current interest. ’ In addition, some data, 
such, as those relating , to the industrial disputes, retail prices, are 
collected by the State Authorities on a voluntary basis/ The date 
thus collected are analysed and some of them are published in the 
form of annual reviews or in ‘the journal published by the State 
Governments or in the Indian Labour Gazette,' published by the 
Government of India’s Labour Btireaii. ’ 
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